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PREFACE 

TO    THE    SEVENTH    EDITION. 


«  A  Voice  from  Waterloo  >'  is  the  unassuming  tale  of 
an  old  soldier  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  andactorin  many 
of  the  scenes  he  attempts  to  describe. 

The  fact  of  my  having  resided  more  than  fourteen  years 
on  the  held,  as  Guide,  and  Describer  of  the  battle,  may  be 
considered  as  the  parent  of  the  present  memoirs. 

No  one  can  be  more  convinced  than  1  am,  of  my  inability 
to  do  justice  to  the  subject :  but  I  have  had  great  advan- 
tages in  communicating  personally  on  the  spot  with  «  Wa- 
terloo men  »  of  every  nation;  all  of  whom,  from  the 
general  to  the  private,  have  evidently  considered  it  a  duty 
and  a  pleasure  to  assist  an  old  companion  in  arms.  The 
inquiries  and  comments  made  by  those  gallant  men,  have 
aH'orded  me  opportunitis  of  gleaning  much  information 
which  no  olher  person  has  obtained,  and  has  enabled  me 
to  give  a  fuller  and  truer  history  of  the  battle,  than  a  more 
talented  man  could  have  done,  unless  he  had  enjoyed  the 
same  privilege. 

One  of  my  objects  in  writing,  is  to  correct  opinions  which 
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have  gone  forth,  and  which  are  greatly  at  variance  with 
facts  :  opinions  so  erroneous  as  to  warrant  the  remark  of 
general  Jomini,  that  «  Never  was  a  battle  so  confusedly 
described  as  that  of  Waterloo.  »  It  is  certain  that  the  hour 
of  many  occurences  on  the  field  has  been  erroneously 
stated  :  such  as  of  the  arrival,  or  rather  becominj,'  engaged, 
of  the  different  Prussian  corps;  the  fall  of  La  Haye-Sainte, 
defeat  of  the  Imperial  guard,  etc. 

After  the  publication  of  so  many  accounts  of  the  battle  of 
the  48th  of  June,  it  may  be  fairly  asked  on  what  grounds  I 
expect  to  awaken  fresh  interest  in  a  subject  so  long  before 
the  public.  Can  I  reconcile  the  conflicting  statements 
which  have  already  appeared  in  print?  Can  I  add  to  the 
information  which  most  of  my  countrymen  already  possess 
concerning  this  memorable  epoch?  Or  can  I  present  that 
information  in  a  compendious  and  lucid  form,  such  as  the 
general  reader  may  still  need?  Something  in  all  these 
ways,  I  hope  I  have  accomplished. 

Putting  aside  some  of  the  French  and  English  accounts 
as  not  only  irreconcileable  with  facts,  but  as  self-refuted 
by  their  inconsistencies  and  mutual  contradictions,  — using 
such  of  the  French  narratives  as  agree  with  those  of  their 
opponents,  which,  as  Wellington  observed  of  Napoleon's 
bulletins, may  be  safelyrelied  upon  as  far  asthey  tell  against 
themselves,—  I  have  cleared  up  a  great  number  of  the  points 
disputed  by  our  own  writers,  who  agree  in  the  main,  but 
diifer  in  some  circumstances  involving  not  merely  ques- 
tions of  time  and  locality  of  certain  events,  but  even  the 
claims  of  individuals,  regiments  and  brigades  to  the  honour 
attached  to  their  deeds  on  that  day.  By  my  long  residence 
at  Mont-St.-J(!an, constant  study  of  the  surface  of  the  battle 
field,  knowledge  of  the  composition  and  even  dress  of  the 
different  bodies  of  the  French  troops  which  stood  before 
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US,  and  by  paying  close  attention  to  the  remarks  made  by 
maivy  a  gallant  comrade  revisiting  the  spot,  I  have  in  a  great 
measure  succeeded  in  reconciling  discrepancies  which 
perhaps  no  other  person  conld  explain. 

I  am  also  emboldened  to  think  that  my  «  Voice  from 
Waterloo  »  presents  to  the  general  reader  all  the  leading 
facts  of  this  eventful  struggle,  in  so  concise  a  manner,  and 
at  so  moderate  a  cost,  as  to  secure  it  a  preference  over 
every  other  narration  of  the  battle. 

Although  not  strictly  belonging  to  «  A  Voice  from  Wa- 
terloo, »  I  have  added,  as  a  connecting  link  in  the  narrative 
an  outline  map,  and  a  sketch  of  tlie  military  operations  of 
the  campaign  of  1815. 

Most  anxious  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  having  employed 
the  materials  of  others  without  acknowledgment,  I  beg  to 
state  that,  besides  various  military  periodicals,  I  have  made 
use  of  captain  Siborne's  History  of  the  War  in  France 
and  Belgium  :  The  Military  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
by  Major  Basil  Jackson  and  Captain  Rochfort  Scott;  the 
Wellington  Dispatches  and  General  Orders,  by  Colonel  Gur- 
wood;  Fall  of  Napoleon,  by  Colonel  Mitchell;  Political  and 
Military  Life  of  Napoleon,  and  The  Art  of  War,  by  General 
Jomini ;  History  of  the  King's  German  Legion  by  Major 
Beamish ;  Prussian  History  of  the  Campaign  of  1815,  by 
General  Grollmann,  etc.,  etc. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  I  have  executed  my  task, 
I  know  I  am  open  to  criticism.  No  doubt  many  of  my 
remarks  will  be  considered  too  digressive.  Some  persons 
will  think  I  am  too  hard  upon  Napoleon  :  my  authorities 
in  this  are  more  frequently  French  than  English.  Others 
will  judge  me  too  partial  to  the  immortal  Wellington. 

Waterloo  was  termed  by  Napoleon,  «  a  concurrence  of 
unexampled  fatalities,  a  day  not  to  be  comprehended. 
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Was  there  treason?  or  was  there  only  misfortune?  » 
Wellington  said,  that «  he  had  never  before  fought  so 
hard  a  battle,  nor  won  so  great  a  victory."  If  the  reader 
derive  the  same  impression  from  his  attention  to  «  A  Voice 
from  Waterloo, »  I  shall  be  satisfied,  because  I  shall  have 
succeeded. 

EDWARD  COTTON, 

Waterloo  Guide,  and  Describer  of  the  Battle. 


Mont- St. Jean,  February,  1849, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Napoleon  leaves  Elba;  lands  in  Fiance  —  Lonis  XVIII  qnits 
Paris.  —  Napoleon,  joined  by  the  arm}',  arrives  in  Paris.  — ■ 
lloslih"  declaration  of  thfi  great  powers  of  Europe  against 
Napoleon,  wliieh  he  treats  with  contempt,  and  prepares  for  war. 

—  France  soon  appears  one  vast  camp.  —  Allied  armies  assemble 
in  Helgium.  —  The  duke  of  Wellington  arrives  and  takes  the 
(rommand  ;  adopts  precautionary  measures.  —  In  consequence  of 
rumours,  his  (trace  issues  a  secret  memorandum,  and  draws  the 
army  together.  — •  Strength,  composition  and  distribution  of  the 
allied,  Prussian,  and  French  armies. — Continued  rumours; 
and  certain  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  advance.  —  Importance 
of  holding  Hrussels.  ■ — Napoleon's  attempt  to  surprise  us  frus- 
trated. —  lihlcher  concentrates  his  forces.  —  Napoleon  .joins  his 
army,  and  issues  his  order  of  the  day ;  attacks  the  Prussian 
outposts,  and  takes  Charloi'oi.  —  Intelligence  reaches  the  Duke. 
■—  I)istril)ution  of  the  enemy.  —  The  Duke  orders  the  army  to 
prepare,  and  afterwards  to  march  on  (}uatre-Bras.  — The  duchess 
of  Richmond's  ball.  — ■   The  troops  in  motion  at  early  dawn.  — 

—  His  (irace  proceeds  by  Waterloo  to  (^uatre  Bras,  and  from 
thence  to  I.igny,  where  he  lueets  Bliichei',  whom  he  promise  to 
support,  anil  returns  to  Quatre-Bras.  —  Picton's  division  and  the 
Bruncwiekers  arrive  at  Quatre-Bras,  and  are  attacked  by  the 
Fnuich  left  I'olumn  under  N(;y  ;  more  of  our  tioojis  arrive.  — 
Outline  of  the  battles  of  Quatrc-Bas  and  Ligny.  —  Observations. 

On  the  20th  of  February  1815,  Napoleon,  accompanied 
hy  about  a  thousand  of  his  <Tuards,  and  all  his  civil  and 
military  officers,  secretly  left  the  isle  of  Elba,  and  landed 
the  1st  of  March,  near  Cannes,  on  the  coast  of  Provence. 
The  Emperor  immediately  marched  towards  the  French 
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capital;  and  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  evening  of  the  20th; 
the  day  after  Louis  XVIII  set  out  for  Ghent. 

Joined  by  all  the  troops  which  had  been  sent  to  oppose 
him,  Napoleon  was  enabled  to  re-establish  his  authority 
in  France.  Amongst  those  who  rejoined  him,  Avas  marshal 
Ney,  "  le  Brave  des  Braves;  „  he  who  had  so  warmly 
expressed  himself  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  who,  when  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  body 
of  troops  to  oppose  his  former  master,  declared,  whilst 
kissing  the  king's  hand,  that  "  he  would  bring  back  Napo- 
leon in  an  iron  cage.  >r  Ney  and  the  iron  cage  was  the 
chief  topic  of  conversation  in  Paris,  when  the  news  of  his 
having  joined  Napoleon  with  his  corps  d'armee  veached 
that  capital  *. 

The  great  powers  of  Europe,  then  assembled  in  con- 
gress at  Vienna,  instantly  declared,  that  Napoleon,  by 
breaking  the  convention  which  established  him  as  an 
independent  sovereign  at  Elba,  had  destroyed  the  only 
legal  title  on  Avhich  his  political  existence  depended, 
placed  himself  without  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  proved  to 
the  vv^orld,that  there  could  neither  be  truce  nor  peace  VN^ith 
him.  The  allied  powers,  in  consequence,  denounced  Napo- 
leon as  the  enemy  and  disturber  of  the  tranquillity  ot 
Europe,  and  resolved  immediately  upon  uniting  their 
forces  against  him  and  his  faction,  to  preserve,  if  pos- 
sible, the  general  peace. 

Notwithstanding  the  hostile  declaration  of  the  allied 
sovereigns,  they  were  utterly  unable  to  put  their  armies 
in  motion  without  that  most  powerful  lever,  English  gold, 
the  real  sinews  of  war.  Britain's  expenditure  in  181 5,  was 
no  less  than  ll(i,000,OOOZ.  sterling;  out  of  which  immense 
sum  11,000,OOOZ.  were  distributed  as  subsidies  amongst 
the  contracting  powers  :  Austria  received  l,79ti,'22UZ.; 
Russia,   3,241,919^  ;    Prussia,    2,382,823^.;  and  Hanover 

*  "  I  did  in  trutli,  ^-  said  Ney  at  liis  trial,  •«  kiss  tlie  hand  of  the 
kinir,  his  Majesty  having  [ireseiited  it  to  iiie  when  he  wished  me  a 
good  journey.  1  spoUc  of  the  descent  of  Napoleon  with  indi- 
gnation, and  made  use  of  the  expression,  tlw  iron  caijc.  ])uring 
the  night  of  the  13th  of  March,  (down  to  which  time  I  protest  my 
iidelily,)  I  received  a  proclamation  from  Napoleon,  which  I  signed.  '• 
On  the  following  day  he  published  the  fatal  proclamation  to  liis 
troops,  whii'h  aflerwaivis  cost  him  his  life.     5ct;  Appendix,  No.  II. 
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Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Italy  and  Ihe  Netlieilands 
v\4th  the  smaller  German  states,  shaved  the  remainder 
amongst  them. 

Menacing  as  the  position  of  the  allies  towards  Napoleon 
appeared  to  be,  and  imposing  as  were  their  armies  assem- 
bling to  oppose  him,  he  assumed  a  bold  and  resolute 
posture  of  defence.  The  general  aspect  of  France  at  that 
time  was  singularly  warlike ;  nearly  the  whole  nation 
appeared  to  be  electrified,  and  buckled  on  its  armour  to 
join  the  messenger  of  war.  The  exultation  of  Napoleon 
was  soon  however  sobered  down  by  the  arrival  in  Paris 
of  the  declaration  of  the  allied  pov\-ers,  which  document 
was  little  calculated  to  produce  a  favourable  impression  as 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Kmperor's  enterprise.  The 
war-cry  of  nearly  every  state  in  Europe  was.  To  arms ! 
Druio  the  s/rord,  throw  away  the scalharcl,until  the  ttsurper 
shall  he  entirehj  subjugated  and  his  adherents  put  down. 

Napoleon,  however, appeared  undismayed,  and  endea- 
voured, by  every  means,  to  conceal  the  determined  reso- 
lution of  Europe  from  the  French  nation,  who,  for  the 
most  part,  cheerfully  responded  to  their  leader's  call. 
Troops  Avere  organized,  as  if  by  magic,  all  over  the  coun- 
try. The  scarred  veterans  of  a  hundred  battles,  they  who 
had  followed  their  "  j^eii'i  caporal  „  through  many  a  gory 
fight,  heard  with  joy  the  voice  of  their  idolized  Emperor, 
summoning  them  again  to  glorious  war  and  the  battle 
field.  There  was  a  generation  of  fierce,  daring,  war-brea- 
thing men,  ever  ready  to  range  themselves  under  the 
Imperial  banners.  Davoust  states  that  France,  on  Napo- 
leon's return,  was  overrun  with  soldiers  just  released 
from  the  prisons  of  Europe,  most  of  whom  counted  as 
many  battles  as  years,  and  who  quickly  flocked  round  the 
Imperial  eagles.  Transports  of  artillery,  arms,  ammuni- 
tion waggons,  with  all  the  materials  of  war,  were  to  be  seen 
moving  from  every  point  towards  the  frontiers.  France, 
in  a  short  time,  bore  the  appearance  of  one  vast  camp. 

To  completely  surround  Paris  with  fortifications,  as 
Louis-Philippe  has  since  done,  was  also  the  desire  of 
Napoleon,  who  inquired  of  Carnot,  how  much  time  and 
money  it  would  require.  "  Three  years  and  two  hundred 
millions,  n  replied  the  minister,  «  and  when   finished, 
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I  would  only  ask  for  sixty  thousand  men  and  twenty 
four  hours  to  demolish  the  Avhole.  » 

Early  in  April  1815,  the  allied  troops  began  to  assemble 
in  Belgium.  The  Anglo-Hanoverian  army,  commanded  by 
the  prince  of  Orange,  (afterwards  William  II,)  had  occu- 
pied the  Low  Countries  for  the  protection  of  Belgium  and 
Holland,  which  had  been  constituded  by  the  congress  of 
Vienna  a  new  monarchy,  under  the  name  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands.  This  army  comprised  about  28,000  men, 
15,000  being  British  and  German  troops;  a  part  of  these 
were  the  remains  of  lord  Lynedoch's  army,  and  the  re- 
mainder young  Hanoverians.  20,000  Dutch-Belgians  were 
raised  to  act  in  concert  Avith  these  troops.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  army  is  thus  described  by  sir  Henrj^  now 
lord  Hardinge,  in  a  letter  to  lord  Stewart :  "  This  army 
is  not  unlike  lord  Ran cliffe's  description  of  a  French  pack 
of  hounds  :  pointers,  poodles,  turnspits,  all  mixed  up 
together  and  running  in  sad  confusion.  » 

The  duke  of  Wellington  arrived  in  Brussels  from  the 
congress  of  Vienna  on  the  night  of  April  4th,  and  took 
the  command  of  the  allied  army;  but  the  Dutch-Belgian 
army  had  not  been  placed  immediately  under  the  Duke's 
command.  His  Grace  being  strongly  conrinced  that  his 
power  of  regulating  the  movements  of  the  Dutch-Belgian 
troops  ought  not  to  be  left  open  to  any  cavil  or  dispute, 
demanded  the  most  unequivocal  statement  upon  this 
matter  from  the  king  of  the  Netherlands.  Nothing  less 
than  this  measure  could  have  made  those  troops  servi- 
ceable to  the  cause  of  their  country ,  such  was  still  the 
fascinating  power  of  Napoleon's  name  over  countries  in 
which  his  rule  and  conscriptions  had  subdued  and  ener- 
vated the  minds  of  men.  On  the  4th  of  May,  Wellington 
received  copies  of  the  king's  decrees,  making  him  held- 
marshal  in  his  service,  and  placing  the  Dutch-Belgian 
army  entirely  under  liis  command  *.  The  Duke  imme- 
diately put  matters  in  a  better  condition,  and  instructed 
the  ]irince  of  Orange  how  to  keep  up  the  necessary  com- 
munications '•*.  He  transferred  prince  Frederick's  corps  to 
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lord  Hill  •*,  warned  the  Prussian  commandant  at  Charleroi, 
the  duke  of  Berrj^  and  all  others  concerned,  to  be  on  the 
alert ;  he  also  gave  them  exact  accounts  of  the  movements 
and  strength  of  the  enemy  between  Valenciennes  and 
Maubeuge.  All  this  was  accomplished  b}'  the  Duke  before 
the  10th  of  May.  On  the  11th,  he  wrote  to  sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  then  attached  to  the  Prussian  head-quarters 
for  the  purpose  of  communication,  that  he  reckoned  the 
enemy's  strength  on  the  frontiers  at  110,000  men  ;  and  was 
glad  that  Bliicher  was  drawing  his  forces  nearer  to  the 
British.  His  Grace  adopted  the  most  eft'ective  measures 
for  placing  all  the  fortified  towns  and  strong  places  in  a 
condition  to  embarrass  the  enemy ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  objections  made,  by  interested  parties,  to  the  neces- 
sary inundations,  he  was  firm  in  ordering  them,  wherever 
the  general  security  required  it.  The  Duke  sent  able  engi- 
neers to  limit,  as  much  as  possible,  the  injury  arising 
from  letting  out  the  waters,  and  to  inundate  with  fresh 
instead  of  salt  water,  when  practicable.  For  this  timely 
care  of  the  general  interests,  and  even,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible,  of  private  property,  the  return  he  met  with  was 
unceasing  complaints  from  the  authorities  of  the  several 
towns,  where  these  measures  had  been  applied.  But  the 
Duke  did  his  duty  firmly,  and,  after  some  expostulation 
with  unreasonable  grumblers,  compelled  them  to  do 
theirs.  On  the  7th  ot  June,  he  issued  his  orders  for  the 
defence  of  the  townsof  Antwerp,  Ostend,  Nieuport,  Ypres, 
Tournay,  Ath,  Mons  and  Ghent.  The  governors  of  these 
respective  towns  were  required  to  declare  them  in  a  state 
of  .siege,  the  moment  the  enemy  should  put  his  foot  on 
the  Belgian  territory  :  the  towns  were  to  be  defended  to 
the  utmost;  and  if  any  governor  surrendered  before  sus- 
taining at  least  one  assault,  and  without  the  consent  of 
his  council,  he  should  be  deemed  guilty,  not  only  of  mili- 
tary disobedience,  but  of  high  treason.  Such  decisive 
measures  were  rendered  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
equivocal  loyalty  of  many  who  held  municipal  and  mili- 
tary rank  in  the  Netherlands.  The  king  had  prudent. y 
jrivested  Wellington  with  these  important  powers,  and 
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110  man  could   have  exercised  them   more   effectively. 

The  French  court  (Louis  XVIII  and  his  suite)  received 
advice  how  to  save  themselves  by  retiring  to  Antwerp,  in 
case  the  enemy  shouldsucceed  in  turning  the  British  right: 
they  were  desired  to  be  in  no  alarm,  nor  to  be  startled 
by  mere  rumours,  but  to  await  positive  information.  Ha- 
ving thus  provided  for  the  military  Avants,  and  even  for 
the  fears  of  those  behind  him,  the  Duke  devoted  his 
whole  attention  to  the  army ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
storm  approached,  repeated  his  warnings  to  the  Prussians, 
by  incessant  dispatches  to  sir  Henry  Hardinge.  He  also 
sent  frequent  instructions  to  his  own  officers  who  were 
the  nearest  to  the  enemy,  to  keep  on  the  alert. 

The  regiment  I  belonged  to  disembarked  at  Ostend  on 
the  21st  April,  and  we  soon  found  there  was  work  in 
hand.  Swords  were  to  be  ground  and  well  pointed,  and 
the  frequent  inspections  of  arms,  ammunition,  camp  equi- 
page, etc.,  plainly  announced  that  we  were  shortly  about 
to  take  the  field.  The  army,  soon  after  our  arrival,  had,  in 
consequence  of  a  secret  memorandum  *  issued  by  the  duke 
of  Wellington  to  the  chief  officers  in  command,  drawn  closer 
together,  in  the  probable  expectation  of  an  attack,  and  our 
great  antagonist  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  send  us  Avord 
of  the  Avlien  and  the  where.  Louis  XVllI,  with  his  suite 
and  a  train  of  followers,  being  Avith  us  at  Ghent,  Ave  Avere 
not  destitute  of  information.  Napoleon  Avas  as  Avell  infor- 
med of  all  that  transpired  in  Belgium  as  if  it  had  taken 
place  at  the  Tuileries. 

Things  continued  in  this  state  until  .June,  Avhcn,  from 
various  rumours,  Ave  began  to  be  more  on  the  alert. 

At  the  commencement  of  operations,  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington's armj^  comprised  about  105,000  men,  including 
the  troops  in  garrison,  and  composed  of  about  35,000  Bri- 
tish, 6,000  King's  German  legion,  21,000  Hanoverians, 
7,000  BrunsAvickers,  and  32,000  .Dutch-Belgians  and 
Nassau-men,  Avith  a  hundred  and  ninety-six  guns.  Many 
in  the  ranks  of  the  last-named  troops  had  served  under 
Napoleon, and  there  still  prevailed  amongst  them  a  most 
powerful  prejudice  in  his  favour;  it  was  natural,  there- 
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tore,  that  we  should  not  pUice  too  strong  a  relianco  upon 
them,  v.hencver  they  might  bocouic  opposed  to  their 
old  companion?  in  arm*. 

The  Anglo-allied  army  was  divided  into  two  corps,  of 
five  divisions  each.  The  first  was  commanded  by  the 
prince  of  Orange;  its  head-quarters  being  Braine-le- 
Comte.  Those  of  the  second  corps,  under  lord  Hill,  were 
at  Grannnont.  The  cavalrj-,  divided  into  eleven  brigades, 
was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Uxbridge,  now  marquis 
of  Anglesey;  head-quarters  ISiinove.  His  Grace's  head-ciuar- 
ters  were  at  Brussels,  in  and  around  which  place  was  our 
reserve  of  all  arms,  ready  to  be  thrown  into  whatever 
point  of  our  line  the  enemy  might  attack,  so  as  to  hold 
the  ground  until  the  rest  of  the  army  could  be  united. 

The  Prussian  army,  under  the  veteran  prince  Bllicher, 
consisted  of  about  115,000  men,  divided  into  four  corps, 
each  composed  of  four  brigades.  The  head-quarters  of  the 
1st,  or  Zieten's  corps,  were  at  Charleroi ;  the  2d,  Pirch's, 
at  Namur,  Avhich  was  also  Bliicher's  head-cxuarters ;  the 
3d,  Thielmann's,  at  Giney;  and  the  '1th,  Bulow's,  at 
Liege. 

Each  corps  had  a  reserve  cavalry  attached,  respectively 
commanded  bj'^  generals  RCder,  Jurgass,  Hobe,  and  prince 
William.  Their  artillery  comprised  three  hundred  and 
twelve  guns. 

The  Prussian  army  v.'as  posted  on  the  frontier  upon 
our  left,  from  Charleroi  to  Maestricht.  Our  left,  commu- 
nicating with  Biucher's  right,  was  at  Binche;  and  our 
right  stretched  to  the  sea. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  British  troops  was  comjiosed 
of  weak  second  and  third  battalions,  made  up  of  militia 
and  recruits,  who  had  never  been  under  fire*;  most  of 
our  best  tried  Spanish  infantry,  the  victors  of  many  a. 
hard-fought  field,  were  on  their  way  from  America.  The 
foreign  troops,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  gallant  Pe- 
ninsular German  legion,  were  chiefly  composed  of  new 
levies,  ha.stily  embodied,  and  very  imperfectly  drilled; 


The  3(1  giiaiils  ami  iid  Ilighlanilcrs  had  near  eij^lit  Immlrrd 
inilitia-iiien  in  their  ranks.  The  guards  actually  lou^'ht  in  their 
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quite  inexperienced  in  war,  raw  rxiilitia-men  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  wholly  strangers  to  the  British 
troops  and  to  each  other.  Nor  was  the  Prussian  army  what 
it  had  been;  it  was  no  longer  the  old  Silesian  one  :  many 
soldiers  had  just  been  embodied,  and  thousands  had 
fought  under  the  Imperial  eagles. 

The  French  army  of  the  North,  commanded  by  the  Empe- 
ror in  person,  and  destined  to  act  against  Belgium,  early 
in  June,  was  divided  into  six  corps,  and  cantoned  :  the 
1st,  or  D'Erlon's,  at  Lille;  the  2d,  or  Reille's,  at  Valen- 
ciennes; the  3d,  or  Vandamme's,  at  Mezieres;  the  4th,  or 
Gerard's,  at  Metz;  and  the  6th,  or  Lobau's,  at  Laon.  The 
Imperial  guard  was  in  Paris.  The  reserve  cavalry,  com- 
manded by  generals  Fajol,  Excelmans,  Milhaut,  and  Kel- 
lerniann,  cantoned  between  the  Aisne,  the  Meuse  and  the 
Sambre.  There  were  three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
artillery. 

On  the  IGthc  of  May,  v/e  received  intelligence  of 
there  being  110,000  French  troops  in  our  front.  On  the  1st 
of  June,  it  was  rumoured  that  we  were  to  be  attacked ; 
Napoleon  was  to  be  at  Laon  on  the  Gth,  and  extraordinary 
preparations  were  being  made  for  the  conveyance  of 
troops  in  carriages  from  Paris  to  the  frontiers.  Intelli- 
gence reached  the  Duke,  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month, 
that  Napoleon  had  arrived  at  Maubeuge,  and  was  ]3assing 
along  the  frontier.  On  ther2th,  it  was  ascertained,  for  cer- 
tain, that  the  French  army  had  assembled  and  was  about 
to  cross  the  frontiers  *;  but  the  Duke,  for  reasons  Ave  shall 
hereafter  give,  did  not  think  proper  to  move  his  troops 
until  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  point  where  Napoleon  Avould 
make  his  attack ;  that  point  proved  to  be  Charleroi,  on  the 
high-road  to  Brussels,  on  the  left  of  the  allied  and  right 
of  the  Prussian  armies,  said  to  be  the  most  favourable  for 
defeating  the  two  armies,  in  detail ;  an  opinion  which  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt.  Situated  as  the  allied  and  Prussian 
armies  were,  Napoleon,  by  attempting  to  wedge  his  army 
in  between  the  two,  was  pretty  certain  of  having  both 
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upon  him  :  he  could  not  aim  a  blow  at  one  enemy  without 
being  assaillod  in  flank  or  rear  by  the  other. 

Brussels,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  lies  in  the  very  centre 
of  that  country,  •which  was  declared  by  general  Gneisenau, 
chief  of  the  Prussian  staff,  to  be  a  formidable  bastion, 
ilanking  efficaciously  any  invasion  meditated  by  Prance 
against  Germany,  and  serving  at  the  same  time  as  a  tete 
de  pont  to  England. 

Napoleon  had  numerous  partisans  and  friends  in  Bel- 
gium, who  secretly  espoused  his  cause,  and  who,  no  doubt, 
would  have  seconded  him  in  his  attempt  to  again  annex 
that  country  to  the  French  Empire.  The  people  also  were 
by  no  means  reconciled  to  the  union  forced  upon  them  by 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  a  union  with  a  country  dittering 
from  them  in  religon  and  customs;  and  the  dense  popula- 
tion and  troops  of  Belgium  might  probably  have  made  a 
movement  in  favour  of  the  French,  had  Napoleon  obtained 
possession  of  the  capital.  From  the  tenor  of  Napoleon's 
letter  to  Ney,  and  his  proclamations  to  his  army  and  to 
the  Belgians  *,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Emperor  ex- 
pected a  manifestation  of  this  kind.  This  would  cer- 
tainly have  added  to  his  cause  that  moral  force  of  which 
it  stood  so  much  in  need,  and  have  induced  thousands  to 
rally  round  the  Imperial  eagles. 

Brussels  was  our  main  line  of  operations  and  the  line  of 
communication  with  Ostend  and  Antwerp,  the  depots 
where  our  reinforcements  and  supplies  were  landed.  The 
Duke,  in  consequence,  saw  clearly,  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance,  both  in  a  military  and  political  point  of 
view,  to  preserve  an  uninterrupted  communication  with 
those  ports,  and  that  the  enemy  should  not,  even  for  a 
moment,  obtain  possession  of  Brussels  **. 

B}'  the  Emperor's  masterly  arrangements  his  army  was 
assembled  on  the  frontiers  with  astonishing  secrecy ;  but 
his  intention  of  taking  the  two  armies  by  surprise  was 
defeated,  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  by  the  Prussian  out- 
posts, in  advance  of  Charleroi,  having  observed  the  hori- 
zon illumined  b}'  the  reflection  of  numerous  bivouac  fires 


*  Sfc  the  followiiifr  page,  and  tlio  lie-jinnini.'  ol'rliini.  XI 
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in  the  direction  of  Beaumont  and  Maubeuge,  Avhich  an- 
nounced that  a  numerous  enemy  had  assembled  in  their 
immediate  front ;  this  intelligence  was  forthwith  trans- 
mitted to  both  Wellington  and  Bliicher. 

Zieten,  the  Prussian  commander  at  Charleroi,  received 
intelligence,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  the  enemy's 
columns  were  assembling  in  his  front,  the  certain  prelude 
to  an  attack,  probably  the  next  day.  Bliicher,  apprized  of 
this  about  ten  o'clock  the  same  evening,  immediately  sent 
off  orders  for  the  concentration  of  the  Prussian  army  at 
Fleurus,  a  preconcerted  plan  between  the  two  comman- 
ders. When  the  order  was  first  sent  to  Bulow  at  Liege, 
to  move  to  Hannut,  had  the  most  trifling  hint  been  given 
him  of  the  French  being  about  to  attack,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  been  up  in  time  to  share  in  the  battle  of 
Ligny,  and  have  thereby  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs. 

After  dispatching  orders  for  the  concentration  of  the 
Grand  army,  Napoleon  left  Paris  on  the  12th,  and,  as  he 
himself  states,  under  a  great  depression  of  spirits,  aware 
he  was  leaving  a  host  of  enemies  behind,  more  formidable 
than  those  he  was  going  to  confront.  He  slept  at  Laon, 
and  arrived  at  Avesnes  on  the  loth,  near  which  place  he 
found  his  army  assembled,  amounting,  according  to  his 
own  account,  to  122,400  men  and  three  hundred  and  fifty 
guns.  Their  bivouacs  were  behind  small  hills,  about  a 
league  from  the  frontier,  situated  so  as  to  be  concealed, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  view  of  their  opponents. 

The  Emperor's  arrival  amongst  his  devoted  soldiers 
raised  their  spirits  to  the  highest  degree  of  enthusiasm, 
and  on  the  1 1th  he  issued  the  following  order  : 

«  Impekial  head-quarters,  14th  June,  1815. 

«  Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  constitution 
of  the  Empire,  Emperor  of  the  French,  etc. 

),  Soldiers!  this  day  is  the  anniversary  of  Marengo  and 
of  Friedland,  which  twice  decided  the  fate  of  Europe. 
Then,  as  after  Austerlitz,  as  after  Wagram,  wo  were  too 
generous  :  we  believed  in  the  protestations  and  in  the 
oaths  of  princes,  whom  we  left  on  their  thrones.  Now, 
however,  leagued  together,  they  aim  at  the  independance 
and  most  sacred  rights  of  France;  they  have  commenced 
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the  mo^fc  luiju.st  of  agressions.  Let  ils  then  march  to  meet 
them :  are  they,  and  we,  no  longer  the  same  men  V 

"  Soldiers!  at  Jena,  against  those  same  Prussians,  now 
so  arrogant,  you  were  one  to  three,  and  at  Montmirail  one 
to  six.  Let  those  amongst  you,  who  have  been  eaptives  to 
the  English,  describe  the  nature  of  their  prison  ships,  and 
the  frightful  miseries  you  endured. 

«  The  Saxons,  the  Belgians,  the  Hanoverians,  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  lament  that  they 
are  compelled  to  use  their  arms  in  the  cause  of  princes, 
the  enemies  of  justice,  and  of  the  rights  of  nations.  They 
know  that  this  coalition  is  insatiable  :  after  having  de- 
voured twelve  millions  of  Italians,  one  million  of  Saxons, 
and  six  millions  of  Belgians,  it  now  wishes  to  devour  the 
states  of  the  second  rank  in  Germany.  Madmen!  one  mo- 
ment of  prosperity  has  bewildered  them  :  the  oppression 
and  humiliation  of  the  French  people  are  beyond  their  po- 
wer :  if  they  enter  France,  they  will  find  their  grave. 

"  Soldiers !  we  have  forced  marches  to  make,  battles  to 
fight,  dangers  to  encounter;  but  witli  firmness,  victory 
will  be  ours. 

"  The  rights,  the  honour  and  the  happiness  of  the  coun- 
try will  bo  recovered. 

«  To  every  Frenchman  who  has  a  heart,  the  moment  is 
now  arrived  to  conquer  or  to  die  *.  j? 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  L5th  of  June, 
Napoleon  attacked  the  Prussian  outposts  in  front  of  Char- 
leroi,  at  Thuin  and  Lobbes  ".  The  Prussians  fell  back, 
slowly  and  with  great  caution,  on  their  supports.  By 
some  unaccountable  neglect  Wellington  was  not  infor- 
med of  the  attack  until  after  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 

(hio  would  say,  nftur  such  language  as  this  to  his  devoted  and 
enthusiastii'  I'oUovvor.s,  and  inaintaiiiing  as  Napoleon  did,  that 
Frederick  the  (ii-cat  was  right  in  carrying  poison  about  his  person 
fo  put  an  end  to  liis  existence  in  ease  ot' <a  great  reverse  of  fortune, 
"  He  was  right,  he  was  right,  it  would  have  been  dastardly  indeed 
to  live  like  a  wretch  [pletUrc]  after  having  once  attained  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  fame;  "  the  Emperor  would  have  lirought  his 
actions  more  in  unison  with  his  words,  if,  when  on  finding  the  day 
of  Waterloo  going  against  him,  he  had,  in  person,  led  his  Imperial 
guard  to  attack  our  position. 
*'  Src  Outline  map  of  the  Waterloo  campaign. 
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noon,  although  the  distance  from  Thuin  and  Lobbes  to 
Brussels  is  but  forty-five  miles  *.  Had  a  well  arranged 
communication  been  kept  up,  the  Duke  could  have  been 
informed  of  the  first  advance  of  the  French  by  ten  o'clock 
A.  M.,  and  of  the  real  lino  of  attack  by  four  p.  M. 

The  French  were  in  possession  of  Charleroi  by  eleven 
o'clock.  The  Prussians  retired  to  a  position  between 
Ligny  and  St.-Amand,  nearly  twenty  miles  from  the  out- 
posts. At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  2d  Prussian 
corps  had  taken  position  not  far  from  Ligny ;  Bliicher  had 
established  his  headquarters  at  Sorabreffe.  The  foremost 
division  of  the  French  left  column  was  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  south  of  Quatre-Bras  at  Frasnes.  The  centre 
column  of  the  French  army  lay  nearFleurus;  the  right 
column  was  near  Chatelet,  the  Guard  between  Charleroi 
and  Gilly;  and  Lobau's  corps  together  with  the  heavy 
cavalry  of  Milhand  was  in  rear  of  Charleroi. 

The  duke  of  Wellington,  although  apprized  of  the  ad- 
vance of  Napoleon  and  his  attack  on  the  Prussian  out- 
post, v/ould  make  ho  movement  to  leave  Brussels  uncove- 
red, until  certain  of  the  real  line  of  attack,  as  such  attacks 
are  often  made  to  mask  the  real  direction  of  the  main 
body  of  the  ennemy.  But  orders  were  immediately  trans- 
mitted to  the  different  divisions  to  assemble  and  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  march,  some  at  a  momenVs 
notice,  and  some  at  day-light  in  tile  viorning  **. 

Lord  Uxbridge  was  ordered  to  get  the  cavalry  together 
at  the  head-quarters  (Ninovo)  that  night,  leaving  the 
2d  hussars  of  the  King's  German  legion  on  the  look-out 
between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Lys. 

The  troops  in  Brussels,  composed  of  the  5  th,  or  Picton'a 
division,  the  81st  regiment,  and  the  Hanoverian  brigade 
of  the  6th  division,  called  the  reserve,  were  to  be  in  rea- 
diness to  mai'ch  at  a  moment's  notice. 


*  Had  genoi-al  Zicten  been  equally  alert  in  makliiB-  the  dtike  of 
Wellington  acqtiainted  with  the  altack  of  the  French  as  ht;  was  in 
coninninicating  the  intelliiicnce  to  IJliicher,  the  battle  of  Ligny 
might  have  either  not  been  Ibuirht  at  all,  or  would  have  terminated 
less  disastrously  to  his  countrymen,  ((tleig'.s  Slorv  of  the  Bailie  of 
Waterloo.) 

**  Sep  Appendix,  No.  I, 
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After  the  Duke  had  completed  his  arrangements  for 
the  concentration  of  tlie  army,  his  (xracc,  with  many  of 
our  otHcers,  went  to  the  celebrated  ball,  given,  on  the  eve 
of  the  memorable  engagement  at  Quatre-Bras,  by  the 
duchess  of  Richmond,  at  her  residence,  now  N"^  0,  Rue  des 
Cendres,  Boulevard  Botanique,  near  the  Bortc  de  Cologne. 
The  saloons  of  the  duchess  were  filled  with  a  brilliant 
company  of  distinguished  guests.  The  officers  in  their 
magnificent  uniforms,  threading  the  mazy  dance  with 
the  most  lovely  and  beautiful  women.  The  ball  Avas  at  its 
height,  when  the  duke  of  Wellington  first  received  posi- 
tive intelligence  that  Napoleon  had  crossed  the  Sambre 
with  his  whole  army  and  taken  possession  of  Charleroi. 
The  excitement  which  ensued,  on  the  company  being 
made  acquainted  with  Napoleon's  advance,  was  most 
extraordinary.  The  countenances  which,  a  moment  be- 
fore, were  lighted  up  with  pleasure  and  gaiety,  now  wore 
a  most  solemn  aspect.  The  duke  of  Brunswick,  sitting 
with  a  child  (the  present  prince  de  Ligne)  on  his  knees, 
was  so  afi'ected,  that  in  rising  he  let  the  prince  fall  on  the 
floor.  The  guests  little  imagined  that  the  music  which 
accompanied  the  gay  and  lively  dances  at  her  Grace's 
ball,  would  so  shortly  after  play  martial  airs  on  the 
battle  field,  or  that  some  of  the  officers  present  at  the 
fete  would  be  seen  fighting  in  their  ball  dresses,  and,  in 
that  costume,  be  found  amongst  the  slain. 

At  about  the  same  time,  his  Grace  also  received  infor- 
mation from  his  outposts  in  front  of  Mons,  and  from  other 
sources,  which  proved  that  the  enemy's  movement  upon 
Charleroi  was  the  real  point  of  attack,  and  he  immedia- 
tely issued  the  following  orders : 

■■-  Brussels,  15tli  Jmio,  1S15. 

«  AFTER-ORDERS.  —  TEN  O'CLOCK,  P.M. 

«  The  5th  5)  (Picton's)  «  division  of  infantry,  to  march 
on  Waterloo  at  two  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

"  The  3d  »  (Alten's)  "  division  of  infantry,  to  continue 
its  movement  from  Braine-le-C'omte  upon  Nivelles. 

«  The  1st ))  (Cooke's)  «  division  ot  infantry,  to  move  from 
Enghien  upon  Braine-le-Comte. 

«  The  2d  ??  (Clinton's)  and  1th  „   Colvillo's)  «  division 
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of  infantry,  to  move  from  Ath  and  Grammont,  also  from 
Audenaerdc,  and  to  continue  their  movements  upon  En- 
ghien . 

"  The  cavalry,  to  continue  its  movement  from  Ninove 
upon  Enghien. 

'•  The  above  movements  to  take  place  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.. 

"  Wellington.  » 

Picton's  division  and  the  Hanoverian  brigade  marched 
from  Brussels  about  two  o'clock  A.  M.,  on  the  Uith,  taking 
the  road  by  the  forest  of  Soigne  to  Waterloo;  near  which 
they  halted  to  refresh,  and  to  await  orders,  to  march 
either  on  Nivelles  or  Quatre-Bras,  (the  roads  branching 
oft' at  Mont-St.-Jean,)  according  as  the  Uuke  might  direct, 
upon  his  becoming  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of 
affairs  in  front.  Shortl}^  after  they  vrcre  joined  by  the 
Brunswickers. 

"  Anil  Ardennes  '  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 

Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  ihey  pass, 

Grieving,  if  auglit  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 

Over  the  unreturning  brave,  —  alas  ! 

Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  iilie  the  grass 

"NVhicli  now  i)eneatli  them,  liut  above  shall  grow 

In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  tiery  mass 

or  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  (be 

And  burning  with  higli  hope,  shall  moukler  cold  and  low.  '• 

While  halting,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  left 
Brussels  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  passed  with  his 
staff,  and  gave  strict  order.s  to  keep  the  road  clear  of 
baggage,  and  everything  that  might  obstruct  the  move- 
ments of  the  troops.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  uismounted, 
and  seated  himself  on  a  bank  on  the  road  side,  in  com- 
pany of  his  adjutant-general,  colonel  Olfermann.  How 
little  did  those  who  observed  this  incident,  think,  that  in 
a  few  hours  the  illustrious  duke  would,  with  many  of 
themselves,  be  laid  low  in  death!  and  numbers  truly  there 
were  amongst  the  slain  eve  the  sun  set. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  orders  arrived  for  the  troops  to 
proceed  on  to  Quatre-Bras,  leaving  the  baggage  behind; 

*  A  pity  the  poet  did  not  put,  Solijiie. 
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this  looked  rather  warlike,  but  as  .yet  nolhins"  was  known 
for  certain.  The  Duke  galloped  on,  and,  after  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  Waterloo  position,  rode  to  (Juatre-Bras, 
where  he  conversed  with  the  prince  of  Orange  respecting 
the  disposition  of  the  troops  as  they  arrived.  His  Grace 
well  reconnoitred  the  enemy's  position.  Seeing  the  latter 
were  not  in  great  force,  he  rode  on  to  hold  a  conference 
with  Bliioher,  whom  he  fonnd  about  half  past  one  o'clock 
P.M.  at  the  wind-mill  at  Bussy,  between  Ligny  and  Bry, 
where  towards  noon,  by  great  activity  and  exertion,  three 
corps  of  the  Prussian  army,  about  Sj,000  men,  had  been 
put  in  position,  but  they  were  formed  for  acting  in  co- 
lumn, and  not  in  line,  an  arrangement  of  which  the  Duke 
had  alread}'  expressed  his  disapproval  on  meeting  Sir 
Hardy  Hardinge  at  a  short  distance  from  the  field.  His 
Grace  saw  that  the  enemj^  were  strong  in  Bliicher's 
front,  and  promising  to  support  his  gallant  and  venerable 
colleague,  shook  hands  and  returned  to  Quatre-Bras, 
where  he  arrived  at  about  half-past  two  o'clock,  at  which 
time  Napoleon  began  his  attack  upon  Bliicher. 

Marshal  Ney,  who  commanded  the  French  troops  at 
Quatre-Bra.-;,  commenced  his  attack  upon  Perponcher's 
Dutch-Belgian  division  under  the  prince  of  Orange. 
About  two  o'clok,  Picton's  division  came  up,  composed  of 
Kempt's  brigade,  the  28th,  32d,  70th  Highlanders,  and 
1st  battalion  OJtli  rifles,  and  of  Pack's  brigade,  the  1st  Royal, 
44th,  ■12d  and  92d  Highlanders,  with  Best's  Hanoverian 
brigade;  soon  after,  the  Brunswickers  arrived  incomplete, 
and  some  Na.ssau  troops.  Towards  six  o'clock,  sir  Colin 
Halkett's  brigade,  the  30th,  03d,  69th,  and  73d  regiments, 
also  Kielmansegge's  Hanoverian  brigade,  most  opportu- 
nel}''  reached  the  scene  of  a,ction.  Pack's  noble  fellows 
were  by  this  time  so  hard  pressed,  so  much  exhausted,  and 
their  ammunition  v.-as  so  nearly  expended,  that  he  applied 
for  a  fresh  supply  of  cartridges,  or  assistance,  to  sir  Colin 
Halkett,  Avho  immediately  ordered  the  G9th  to  push  on  and 
obey  any  orders  given  by  Pack;  Halkett  then  galloped 
forward  to  a  commanding  point,  and  soon  discovered  the 
formation  of  a  large  force  of  cuirassiers  preparing  for 
attack.  He  hastened  back  to  his  brigade  to  prepare  them 
for  the  coming  storm,  and  in  passing  by  the  69th,  ordered 
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colonel  Morice  to  form  square,  as  the  enemy's  cavalry  was 
at  hand.  The  formation  was  nearly  completed,  when  the 
prince  of  Orange  rode  up,  and,  by  a  decided  misconception, 
most  indiscreetly  directed  them  to  reform  line,  which 
they  were  in  the  act  of  doing,  when  the  rushing  noise  in 
the  high  corn  announcedthe  arrival  of  the  enemy's  cuiras- 
siers, who  charged  them  in  flank,  rode  right  along  them, 
regularly  rolling  them  up.  A  cuirassier  carried  off  one 
of  the  colours  of  the  69th,  in  defence  of  which  cadet  Clarke, 
afterwards  lieutenant  in  the  42d,  received  twenty-three 
wounds,  one  ot  which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  an  arm 
for  life. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  was  nearly  taken  prisoner,  and 
owed  his  escape  to  an  order  which  he  promptly  gave  to 
a  part  of  the  92d,  who  were  lining  a  ditch,  to  lie  down 
whilst  he  leapt  his  horse  over  them. 

A  little  before  seven  o'clock,  sir  G.  Cooke's  division, 
composed  of  the  1st  brigade,  under  major-general  Mait- 
land,  (the  second  and  third  battalions  of  the  1st  foot- 
guards,)  and  of  the  2d  brigade,  under  sir  J.  Byng,  (now 
lord  Straftbrd,)  composed  of  the  2d  battailous  of  the  Cold- 
stream and  of  the  3d  foot-guards,  came  up.  and  soon  drove 
the  enemy  back.  Ney's  attacks  were  maintained  with  the 
greatest  impetuosity  during  the  first  hours,  but  they 
became  fewer  and  feebler  as  our  reinforcements  joined 
us,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  day  they  were  conducted 
with  greater  caution.  Soon  after  sun-set,  Ney  fell  back 
upon  Frasnes,  and  the  desperate  struggle  terminated.  The 
duke  of  Wellington  then  advanced  his  victorious  troops 
to  the  foot  of  the  French  position,  when  piquets  for  the 
night  were  thrown  forward  by  both  parties.  Thus  ended 
the  action  of  Quatre-Bras,  during  which  our  troops  were 
fully  employed,  and  the  Duke  prevented  from  rendering 
his  promised  aid  to  the  Prussians.  It  was  only  through, 
the  greatest  personal  exertions  of  our  gallant  chief  and 
the  most  determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  his  troops, 
that  the  eneraj^'s  attacks  were  repulsed,  and  our  commu- 
nication with  Bliicher  at  Ligny  by  the  ISIamur  road  kept 
open.  The  Emperor's  instructions  to  Ney  to  drive  back 
the  English,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  at  that  point  in  no 
great  numbers,  and  afterwards  to  turn  round  and  envelop 
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the  Prussian  right  flank,  were  completely  frustrated. 
Our  force  in  the  field  towards  the  close  of  the  day  was 
about  29,000  infantry,  2.000  cavalry,  and  sixty-eight  guns; 
that  of  the  enemy,  about  16,000  infantry,  5,000  cavahy, 
with  fiftj^  guns. 

To  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  the  marching  and 
countermarching  of  D'Erlon's  corps  (Neys's  reserve)  bet- 
Aveen  Frasnes,  St-Amand  and  Quatre-Bras,  without  pulling 
a  trigger",  we  may  probably  attribute  our  success  on  the 
loth.  An  additional  force  of  25,000  men,  either  at  Ligny  or 
Quatre-Bras,  might  have  gained  Napoleon  a  decisive  vic- 
tory. 

The  action  at  Quatre-Bras  possessed  its  own  peculiar 
and  important  merits,  Avhich,  with  our  masterly  retreat  to 
the  Waterloo  position,  would  have  been  sounded  b}^  the 
trumpet  of  fame,  but  for  the  glorious  achievement  that 
immediately  followed  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

In  no  battle  did  the  British  infantry  display  more  va- 
lour or  more  cool  determined  courage  than  at  Quatre-Bras. 
Cavalry  we  had  none  that  could  stand  the  shock  of  the 
French;  the  Brunswick  and  Belgian  cavalry,  it  is  true, 
made  an  attempt,  but  were  scattered  like  chatf  l)efore  the 
wind  by  the  veteran  cuirassiers,  who,  to  render  them  the 
more  effective,  had  been  mounted  on  horses  taken  from 
the  gendarmes  throughout  France.  The  British  cavalry 
had  a  long  march,  some  nearly  forty  miles,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  arrive  until  the  battle  was  over.  The  duke 
of  Brunswick  fell,  while  rallying  one  of  his  regiments 
that  had  given  way.  Colonel  sir  Robert  Macara  of  the  42d, 
and  colonel  Cameron  of  the  92d,  were  also  killed. 

During  our  struggle  at  Quatre-Bras,  Napoleon  had  at- 
tacked the  Prussians  at  Ligny,  and  about  eight  in  the 
evening  had  succeeded  in  l)reaking  their  centre,  though 
not  in  putting  them  to  the  rout.  Thej'  held  Bry  till  three 
and  Sombreffe  and  Point  du  jour  till  four  on  the  follo- 
wing morning,  and  retired  in  good  order  upon  Wavrc*. 
The  horse  of  marshal  Bllicher,  a  l)eautiful  grey  charger 


■  Wh;it  appears  most  astonishing  is,  tliat  tlu;  real  lino  of  retreat 
of  the  Prussian  columns  was  not  discovered  by  the  vietorious 
French  until  the  afternoon  of  the  17th. 
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presented  to  him  by  our  Prince  Regent  in  1814,  was  shot 
under  him,  and,  Avhilo  lying  on  the  ground,  the  field- 
marshal  was  twice  charged  over  by  the  enemy's  cavalry. 
Sir  Henr}^  Hardinge,  attached  to  the  Prussian  head-quar- 
ters, lost  his  left  hand  at  Ligny ;  and  about  eight  thousand 
men  levied  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  and  in  the  Duchy  of 
Berg,  deserted  and  fled  towards  Namur. 

The  battle  of  Ligny  may  be  considered  as  a  series  of 
village  fights,  and  had  the  impetuous  old  hussar,  the  gal- 
lant Bliicher,  then  seventy-three  years  of  age,  not  drawn 
troops  from  his  centre,  to  strengthen  his  right,  and  to 
enable  him  to  attack  the  enemy's  left,  he  might  probably 
have  maintained  his  position ;  but  immediately  iSTapoleon 
perceived  that  Bliicher  had  weakened  his  centre  by 
leaving  it  without  a  reserve,  he  made  a  dash  at  it,  forced 
it,,  and  thus  gained  the  victory.  Nothwithstanding  the 
Prussians  were  defeated,  they  highly  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  audacity  and  valour.  The  battle  of  Ligny 
was  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  contest,  and  little  or  no 
quarter  was  given  by  either  side.  Both  parties  were  exci- 
ted by  deadly  animosity,  and  the  helpless  wounded  became 
the  victims.  The  Prussian  loss  was  about  twelve  thousand 
men  and  twenty-five  guns,  exclusive  of  the  eight  thousand 
men  that  disbanded  themselves.  That  of  the  French  was 
between  seven  and  eight  thousand.  ■ 
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Colonel   Goiiloii's    patrol  (liscovei-s  the   Prussians  are  retreating 
ujion  AVavrc!. — The  allieJ  army  ordered  to  retire  upon  Waterloo. 

—  The  Duke  writes  to  Blucher.  —  Retreat  eoninieneed,  followed 
by  the  enemy.  —  Skirmishing.  —  Pressed  by  the  lancers,  who 
are  charged  by  the  "ith  hussars ;  the  latter  are  repulsed.  —  The 
life-guards  make  a  successful  charge.  —  Lord  Anglesey's  letter, 
refuting  a  calumnious  report  of  liis  regiment.  —  Allied  army 
arrives  on  thi-  Waterloo  position.  —  The  enemy  arrive  on  the 
opposite  lieighls,  and  salute  us  with  round-shot,  to  which  we  reply 
to  their  cost.  —  Piquets  thrown  out  on  both  sides.  —  Dismal 
bivouac  ;  a  regular  soaker.  —  The  Duke  and  Napoleon's  quarters. 

—  His  Grace  I'eceives  an  answer  fron)  Blucher.  -^.-  Probability 
of  a  quariel  on  the  morrow.  —  Orders  sent  to  general  Colville. 
• —  Description  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  ;  Hougoumont  and  La 
Hayo-Saiute.  ■ —  Disposition  of  the  allied  army,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  our  position.  —  Disposition  of  the  enemy,  and  admirable 
order  of  battle.  — ■  The  eve  of  Waterloo.  —  INlorning  of  the  18th 
•wet  and  uncomfortable;  our  occupation.  —  The  Duke  arrives; 
liis  appearance,  dress,  staff,  etc.  —  Positions  corrected.  — 
French  Ijands  play,  and  their  troops  appear ;  are  marshalled  by 
Napoleon,  a  magnificent  sight,  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life. 

—  Why  tarries  Napoleon  with  his  grand  martial  display  ?  — • 
The  Emperor  ])asses  along  his  lines  ;  his  troops  exhibit  unbounded 
enthusiasm  ;  his  confidento  of  victory. 

Odr  bivouac  was  quiet  during  the  night,  except  that  the 
arrival  of  cavalry  and  artillerj'  caused  an  occasional  mo- 
vement. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  cavalry  patrol  got 
between  the  piquets,  and  a  rattling  fire  of  musketry  began, 
which  brought  some  of  our  generals  to  the  spot;  Ficton 
was  the  first  that  arrived,  when  it  was  found  that  no 
attempt  to  advance  had  been  made,  and  all  was  soon  quiet 
again.  After  which  the  stillness  of  the  enemy  quite 
surprised  his  Grace,  and  drew  the  remark,  «  They  are 
possibly  retreating,  d  ■ 

The  Duke,  Avho  had  slept  at  Genappe,  was  early  at 
Quatre-Bras.  Up  to  this  time  we  had  no  satisfactory  intel- 
ligence of  the  Prussians,  His  Grace  consequently  sent  a 
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patrol  along  the  Nnmur  road  to  gain  intelligence; 
captain  Grey's  troop  of  the  10th  hussars  was  sent  on  this 
duty,  accompanied  by  lieutenant-colonel  the  Hon.  sir 
Alexander  Gordon,  one  of  the  Duke's  aids-de-camp. 
Shortly  afterwards,  captain  Wood,  of  the  10th,  who  bad 
been  patrolling,  informed  the  Duke  that  the  Prussians 
had  retreated.  Gordon's  patiol  discovered,  on  the  right 
of  the  road,  some  of  the  enemy's  vedettes  and  a  piquet ; 
they  fell  back  hurriedly  before  the  patrol,  v/ho  turned 
off  the  high-road  to  their  left,  about  five  miles  from 
Quatre-Bras,  and  about  an  hour  afterwards  came  up  with 
the  Prussian  rear.  After  obtaining  the  required  informa- 
tion, the  patrol  returned  to  head-quarters  at  Quatre- 
Bras,  where  they  arrived  about  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  repor- 
ting that  the  Prussians  were  retreating  upon  Wavre*. 
The  Duke  immediately  issued  the  following  orders  : 

To  General  Lord  Hill,  G.  C.  B. 

"  Qc.vtre-Br.\s,  nth  June  1815. 

»  The  2d  division  of  British  infantry,  to  march  from 
Nivelles  on  Waterloo,  at  ten  o'clock. 

5)  The  brigades  of  the  4tli  division,  noAv  at  Nivelles,  to 
march  from  that  place  on  Waterloo,  at  ten  o'clock.  Those 
brigades  of  the  4th  division  at  Braine-le-Comte,  and  on 
the  road  from  Braine-le-Cnmte  to  Nivelles,  to  collect  and 
halt  at  Braine-le-Comte  this  day. 

„  All  the  baggage  on  the  road  from  Braine-le-Corate 
to  Nivelles,  to  return  immediately  to  Braine-le-Comte, 
and  to  proceed  immediately  from  thence  to  Hal  and 
Brussels. 

);  The  spare  musket  ammunition  to  be  immediately 
parked  behind  Genappe. 

)»  The  corps  under  the  command  of  prince  Frederick  of 
Orange  will  move  from  Enghien  this  evening,  and  take 

*  The  road  by  which  the  Prussians  retreated  iiiion  Wavre,  was 
examined  by  litiutenaiit-colonel  Jackson,  of  the  Royal  statfcori)s, 
and  a  report  thereof  sent  to  the  Prus.siiui  headfjiuirtors,  before  the 
oainpaign  ppenod, 
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up  a  po.'^ition  in  front  of  Hal,  occupying' Braine-le-Chateau 
with  two  battalions. 

n  Colonel  Erstorff  will  fall  back  with  his  brigade  on 
Hal,  and  place  himself  under  the  orders  of  prince  Fre- 
derick. J) 

An  officer  from  the  Prussian  head- quarters,  bearing  dis- 
patches, written,  no  doubt,  in  secret  characters,  or  the 
French  would  have  immediately  discovered  the  direction  in 
which  the  Prussians  retreated,  had  been  waylaid  and  made 
prisoner  in  the  night.  But  a  second  officer  afterwards  arri- 
ved at  our  head-quarters,  and  confirmed  colonel  Gordon's 
statement  that  the  Prussians  had  fallen  back  ujoon  Wavre. 
The  Duke  immediately  wrote  to  Bliicher,  informing  him 
of  his  intention  to  retreat  upon  the  i^osition  in  front  of 
Waterloo,  and  proposing  to  accept  battle  on  the  follo- 
wing day^,  provided  the  Prince  would  support  him  with 
two  corps  of  his  army. 

The  first  hint  to  Picton  of  the  Duke's  intention  to 
retreat,  was  an  order  conve3^ed  to  him,  to  collect  his 
wounded;  when  he  growled  out,  «  V'^ery  well,  sii',  »  in  a 
tone  that  showed  his  reluctance  to  quit  the  ground  his 
troops  had  so  bravely  maintained  the  day  before. 

The  Duke  commenced  the  retrograde  movement,  masked 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  enemy,  who  followed  us 
with  a  large  force  of  cavalry,  shouting,  Vire  VEmpe- 
reur  ! 

The  first  part  of  the  day  (the  17th)  was  sultry,  not  a 
breath  of  air  to  be  felt,  and  the  sky  covered  with  dark 
heavy  clouds .  Shortly  after  the  guns  came  into  play ,it  began 
to  thunder,  lighten,  and  rain  in  torrents.  The  ground  very 
quickly  became  so  soaked,  that  it  was  difficult  for  the 
cavalry  to  move,  except  on  the  paved  road  :  this,  in 
some  measure,  checked  the  advance  of  the  French  ca- 
valry, who  pressed  us  very  much. 

The  regiment  to  which  I  belonged  covered  the  retreat 
of  the  main  columns.  As  we  neared  Genappe,  our, right 
squadron,  under  major  Hodge,  was  skirmishing.  By  this 
time  the  ploughed  tields  were  so  completely  saturated 
with  rain,  that  the  horses  sunk  up  to  the  knees,  and  at 
times  nearly  up  to  the  girths,  which  made  this  part  of 
the  service  very  severe.    Our  other  two  squadrons  cleared 
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tho  town  of  GcDuppe,  and  formed  on  the  rising  ground 
on  the  Brussels  side.  Shortly  after,  the  right  squadron 
retired  through  the  town,  and  dre^v  up  on  the  high-road 
in  column,  when  a  few  straggling  Frencli  lancers,  half 
tipsy,  came  up  and  dashed  into  the  head  of  the  column; 
some  were  cut  down,  and  some  made  prisoners.  The  head 
of  the  French  column  now  appeared  debouching  from 
the  town,  and  lord  Uxbridge  being  present,  he  ordered 
the  7th  hussars  to  charge. 

The  charge  was  gallantly  led  by  the  ofhcers,  and  followed 
by  the  men,  who  cut  aside  the  lances,  and  did  all  in  their 
power  to  break  the  enemy  :  but  our  horses  being  jaded  by 
skirmishing  on  heavy  ground,  and  the  enemy  beingchieflj' 
lancers,  backed  by  cuirassier.s,  they  Avoro  rather  awkward 
customers  to  deal  with,  particularly  so,  as  it  was  an  arm 
with  which  we  were  quite  unacquainted.  When  our  charge 
first  commenced,  their  lances  Avere  erect,  but  upon  our 
coming  Avithin  tAvo  or  three  horses'  length  of  them,  they 
loAvered  the  points  and  Avaved  the  flag.?,  Avhich  made  some 
of  our  horses  shy.  Lord  Uxbridge,  seeing  we  could  make 
no  impression  on  them,  ordered  us  about  :  we  retired, 
pursued  by  the  lancers  and  the  cuirassiers  intermixed. 
We  rode  away  from  them,  reformed,  and  again  attaked 
them,  but  Avith  little  more  effect  than  at  first.  Upon  this, 
lord  Uxbridge  brought  forward  the  1st  life-guards,  who 
made  a  splendid  charge,  and  droA-e  the  cuirassiers  and 
lancers  pelle-mell  back  into  Genappe;  the  life-guards 
charging  doAvn  hill,  with  their  weight  of  men  and  horses, 
literally  rode  the  enemy  doAvn,  cutting  and  thru.sting  at 
them  as  they  were  falling.  In  this  affair  my  old  regiment 
had  to  experience  the  loss  of  major  Hodge  and  lieutenant 
Myer,  killed;  captain  Elphinstone  *,  lieutenant  Gordon 
and  Peters,  Avounded;  and  forty-two  men,  Avith  thirty 
seven  horses,  killed  and  Avounded.  We  Avere  nearly  get- 
ting a  bad  name  into  the  bargain. 

Keports,  as  false  as  they  were  invidious,  having  been 
propagated  by  some  secret  enemy  of  the  7th  hussars,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  military  Avorld  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  opinion  of  their  colonel,  the 

'  .SV(!  anocdot'',  Aiipeudix.  Xo.  VI. 
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marquis  of  Anglesey   *,  as  conveyed  in  the  following 
letter  : 

'■  BuissKi.s,  2Sth  June  1S15. 

;,   jMY  dear  BnOTHER   OFl'ICEUS, 

)}  It  has  been  stated  to  me,  that  a  report  injurious  to  the 
reputation  of  our  regiment  has  gone  abroad,  and  I  do  not 
therefore  lose  an  instant  in  addressing  you  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  report  must  take  its  origin  from  the  ati'air  which 
look  place  with  the  advance-guard  of  the  French  cavalry, 
near  Uenappe,  on  the  17th  inst.,  when  I  ordered  the  7th 
to  cover  the  retreat.  As  I  was  with  3'ou  and  saw  the  con- 
duct of  every  individual,  there  is  no  one  more  capable  of 
speaking  to  the  fact  than  I  am.  As  the  lancers  pressed 
us  hard,  1  ordered  you,  (upon  a  principle  I  ever  did,  and 
shall  act  u])on,)  not  to  wait  to  be  attacked,  but  to  fall 
upon  til  em. 

«  The  attack  Avas  most  gallantly  led  by  the  officers,  but 
it  failed.  It  failed  because  the  lancers  stood  firm,  had 
their  flanks  completely  secured,  and  were  backed  by  a 
1-arge  mass  of  cavalry. 

«  The  regiment  was  repulsed,  but  it  did  not  run  away  : 
no,  it  rallied  immediately.  I  renewed  the  attack;  it  again 
failed,  from  the  same  cause.  It  retired  in  perfect  order, 
although  it  had  sustained  so  severe  a  loss;  but  you  had 
thrown  the  lancers  into  disorder,  who  being  in  motion,  I 
then  made  an  attack  upon  them  with  the  1st  life-guards, 
who  certainly  made  a  very  handsome  charge,  and  comple- 
tely succeeded.  This  is  the  plain  honest  truth.  However 
lightly  I  think  of  lancers  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
I  think,  posted  as  they  Avere,  they  had  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  hussars.  The  impetuosity  however  and  v/eight 
of  the  life-guards  carried  all  before  them,  and  whilst  I 
exculpate  my  own  regiment,  I  am  delighted  in  being  able 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  former. 
Be  not  uneasy,  my  brother,  officers;  you  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity, of  which  you  gallantly  availed  yourselves,  of 
avenging  yourselves  on  the  ISthfor  the  failure  on  the  17th; 

'  Loi'd  Uxlji-idge  m.is  ciTated  Manniis  of  Anglesey,  for  his  dis- 
linpuished  conduct  on  tlic  field  of  ^^'at«l■loo. 
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and  after  all,  what  regiment,  or  which  of  us,  is  certain  of 
success? 

"  Be  assured  that  I  am  proud  of  being  your  colonel,  and 
that  you  possess  my  utmost  confidence. 
«  Your  sincere  friend, 

«  Anglesey,  lieutenant-general. » 

The  23d  light  dragoons,  supported  by  the  life-guards 
covered  our  retreat,  and  we  arrived  at  a  position  on  which 
was  exhibited  as  noble  a  display  of  valour  and  discipline, 
as  is  to  be  found  either  in  our  own  military  annals,  or  in 
those  of  any  other  nation.  This  position  was  in  front  of 
and  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Waterloo,  where  most 
of  our  army  was  then  drawn  up. 

The  French  advance-guard  halted  on  the  heights  near 
La  Belle- Alliance,  when  Napoleon  said,  he  wished  he  had 
the  power  of  Joshua  to  stop  the  sun,  that  he  might  attack 
us  that  day. 

They  opened  a  cannonade  upon  our  line,  but  principally 
upon  our  centre  behind  the  farm  of  La  Haye-Sainte  :  our 
guns  soon  answered  them  to  their  cost,  and  caused  great 
havock  amongst  the  enemy's  columns,  as  they  arrived  on 
the  opposite  heights  between  La  Belle-Alliance  and  the 
orchard  of  La  Haye-Sainte.  It  was  now  getting  dusk,  and 
orders  were  given  to  throw  out  piquets  along  the  front 
and  flanks  of  the  army. 

Our  left  squadron,  under  captain  Vernei*,  was  thrown 
into  the  valley  in  front  of  the  left  Aving;  the  rest  of  my  re- 
giment bivouacked  near  where  Picton  tell  the  next  day. 

The  spirit  of  mutual  defiance  was  such,  that  in  posting 
the  piquets,  there  were  many  little  cavalry  aft'airs,  which, 
although  of  no  useful  result  to  either  side,  were  conducted 
with  great  bravery,  and  carried  to  such  a  pitch,  that  res- 
traint was  absolutely  necessary.  Captain  Heyliger,  of 
the  7th  hussars,  (part  of  our  piquet,)  with  his  troop,  made 
a  spirited  charge  upon  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  when  the 
Duke  sent  to  (-lieck  him,  his  Grace  desired  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  officer  who  had  shown 
so  much  gallantry.  A  better  or  more  gallant  officer,  than 
captain  Heyliger,  never  drew  a  sword;  but  he  was  truly 
unfortunate :  if  there  was  a  ball  fl^'ing  about,  he  was 
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usually  the  target.  I  was  three  times  engaged  ■with  the 
enemj',  serving  with  the  captain,  and  he  wasAvounded  on 
each  of  those  occasions  :  the  first  time,  foraging  at  Has- 
pereen ;  next,  at  the  battle  of  Orthez;  and  thirdly,  at  Wa- 
terloo. The  ball  he  received  on  the  last  occasion  was 
extracted  at  Bruges,  in  1>31. 

Our  bivouac  was  dismal  in  the  extreme;  what  with  the 
thunder,  lightning  and  rain,  it  was  as  bad  a  night  as  1 
ever  witnessed,  a  regular  soaker :  torrents  burst  forth  from 
the  well  charged  clouds  upon  our  comfortless  bivouacs, 
and  the  uproar  of  the  elements,  during  the  night  prece- 
ding Waterloo,  seemed  as  the  harbinger  of  the  bloody 
contest.  We  cloaked,  throwing  a  part  over  the  saddle, 
holding  by  the  stirrup  leather,  to  steady  us  if  sleepy :  to 
lie  down  with  water  running  in  streams  under  us,  was 
not  desirable,  and  to  lie  amongst  the  horses  not  altoge- 
ther safe.  A  comrade  of  mine,  Robert  Fischer,  a  tailor  by 
trade,  proposed  that  one  of  us  should  go  in  search  of  so- 
mething to  sit  on.  I  moved  off  for  that  purpose,  and  ob- 
tained two  bundles  of  bean-stalks  from  a  place  that  I  now 
know  as  Mont-St.-.Iean  farm.  This  put  us,  I  may  say, 
quite  in  clover.  The  ]30or  tailor  had  his  thread  of  life 
snapped  .<;hort  on  the  following  daj'. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  established  his  head-quarters 
opposite  the  church  at  Waterloo,  (now  the  post-house  and 
post-ofhee;)  while  his  Imperial  antagonist.  Napoleon,  pit- 
ched his  tent  near  the  farm  of  Caillou,  about  five  miles 
from  Waterloo,  on  the  East-side  of  the  Genappe  road,  in 
the  parish  of  Old-Genappe.  The  Imperial  baggage  was  also 
at  this  farm.  • 

Most  of  the  houses  in  the  villages  adjacent  Waterloo 
were  occupied  by  our  generals,  their  staff,  and  the  supe- 
rior officers.  Their  names  and  rank  were  chalked  on  the 
doors,  and  legible  long  after  a  soldier's  death  had  snatclied 
many  of  them  from  the  field  of  their  pi-owess  and  glory. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Duke  received  a  dis- 
patch from  Bliicher,  in  answer  to  his  letter  sent  from 
Quatre-Bras,  requesting  the  support  of  two  corps  of  the 
Prussian  array.  The  officer  bearing  this  dispatch  was 
escorted  from  Smohain,  to  Waterloo,  by  a  party  of  the  1st 
King's  German  hussars.      Bliicher's  reply  was  : 
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"  I  shall  not  come  with  two  corps  onl}^  but  Avith  my 
whole  army,  upon  this  condition,  that  should  the  French 
not  attack  us  on  the  18th,  we  shall  attack  them  on  the 
19th. „ 

The  Duke  therefore  accepted  battle  only  under  these 
circumstances;  Napoleon's  lauded  plan  of  operations  ena- 
blin^r  his  Grace  to  ultimately  place  the  author  of  those 
brilliantconceptions  between  two  fires.  Blilcher  appeared 
most  anxious  to  fight  side  by  side  with  the  allies  and  their 
chief,  deeming  an  Anglo-Prussian  army  invincible,  while 
Wellington,  after  having  defeated  most  of  Napoleon's  best 
marshals,  was  no  douljt  desirous  of  measuring  SAvords 
with  their  mighty  master  himself,  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
battles. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Duke  was 
more  apprehensive  of  being  turned  by  Hal  on  his  right, 
and  of  Brussels  being  consequently  taken  by  a  coiq)  de 
main,  thim  about  any  other  part  of  his  position.  This  fact 
is  confirmed  by  the  following  orders,  dated 

n  Wateuloo,  17th  June  1815. 

))  The  army  retired  this  day  from  its  position  at  Quatrc- 
Bras,  to  its  present  position  in  front  of  Waterloo. 

!)  The  brigades  of  the  4th  division  at  Braine-le-Comte 
are  to  retire  at  day-light  to-morrow  morning  u]ion  Hal. 

;5  Major-general  Colville  must  be  guided  by  theiutelli- 
gence  he  receives  of  the  enemy's  movements,  in  his  march 
to  Hal,  Avhether  he  moves  by  the  direct  rout ',  or  bj^  En- 
ghien. 

,-)  Prince  Frederick  of  Orange  is  to  occupy  with  his 
corps  the  position  between  Hal  and  Enghien'",  and  is  to 
defend  it  as  long  as  possible i 

»  The  army  will  probably  continue  in  its  position,  in 
front  of  Waterloo,  to-morrow. 

ij  Lieutenant -colonel  Torrons  Avill  inform  lieutenant- 
general  sir  Charles  Uolville  of  the  position  and  situation 
of  the  armies,  n 

The  field  of  Waterloo  is  an  open  undulating  plain; 
and,  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  wa,s  covered  with  splendid 

*  See  Outline  map  of  the  Waterloo  caniiiaigii. 
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crops  of  ryo,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  potatoes, 
tares  and  clover;  some  of  these  were  of  great  height.  There 
were  a  few  patches  of  ploughed  ground.  The  field  is  inter- 
sected by  two  high-roads  which  Ijranch  olf  at  Mont-Saint- 
Jean;  these  are  very  wide  :  the  one  on  the  right,  leading 
to  Nivelles  and  Binche,  since  planted  with  trees,  is 
straight  as  an  arrow  for  miles ;  that  on  the  left,  lying  in 
the  centre  of  botli  armies,  leading  south  to  Genappe, 
Charleroi  and  Namur,  is  not  so  straight  as  the  former : 
about  eleven  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  .junction, 
is  a  gently  elevated  ridge  which  formed  a  good  natural 
military  position. 

Nearly  a  year  before  these  events,  the  Duke  bad  writ- 
ten to  lord  Bathurst,  enclosing  «  a  Memorandum  on  the 
defence  of  the  Netherlands,  »  in  which  he  says  : 

«  About  Nivellcs,  and  between  that  and  Binche,  there 
are  many  advantageous  positions;  and  the  entrance  of  the 
forvtde  Soi(jvc,  by  the  high-road  which  loads  to  Brussels 
from  Binche,  Charleroi  and  Namur,  would,  if  worked 
upon,  afford  others*.  » 

The  great  advantage  was  that  the  troops  could  rest  in 
rear  of  the  cre.«t  of  the  ridge,  screened  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  enemy's  artillery  and  observation,  whilst  our 
guns  were  placed  at  points,  from  whence  they  could  sweep 
(thcj-  are  Avonderful  brooms)  the  slope  that  descends  to 
the  valley  in  front.  Upon  the  crest  is  a  cross-road  running 
east  and  west,  intersecting  the  Genappe  road  at  right 
angles,  about  two  hunderd  and  fiftj^  yards  on  this  side  of 
the  farm  of  La  Haye-Saintc.  The  cross-road  marks  the 
front  of  the  allied  position.  Near  where  the  Lion  now 
stands,  the  cross-road  or  line  runs  curving  forward  a  little 
for  about  six  hundred  j'ards,  when  it  first  gently  and  then 
abruptly  falls  back  into  the  Nivelles  road,  near  the  ter- 
miniition  of  the  ridge,  v.-here  it  takes  a  sweep  to  the 
rear. 

This  point  was  at  first  our  right  centre,  but  became  our 
right  when  lord  Hill's  troops  were  brought  forward  into 
the  front  line,  between  four  and  five  o'clock  p.  M. 

About  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards  south  of  this  point, 

*  Sec  C!rn\vooi>,  Dlmilchcs,  vol.  XII,  pULio  129. 
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is  the  important  post  of  Hou,2fOumont,  destined  to  become 
so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  history,  and  which  even  now 
stands  a  noble  monument  of  the  determined  valour  of  both 
the  assailed  and  assailants. 

It  was  then  a  gentleman's  seat,  with  chateau,  farm 
house  and  gardener's  house,  out-buildings,  garden  (walled 
on  the  south,  east,  and  west  sides),  orchard  and  wood.  The 
latter  has  been  since  cleared,  in  consequence  of  the  injury 
the  trees  sustained  in  the  battle,  but  some  trees  and 
hedgerows,  which  have  been  left  still  mark  its  original 
bound  aries.  The  buildings  are  more  than  two  hundred 
years  old,  and  were  erected  for  defence.  Many  of  the  stone 
loopholes  made  in  the  garden  walls  when  first  built,  are 
still  cjuite  perfect,  as  are  also  those  made  by  our  troops 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  The  hedges  were  all  banked 
up,  and  with  the  ditches  on  the  inner  side  formed  excel- 
lent breastworks. 

A  ravine  or  hollow-way,  called  by  colonel  Hepburn 
"  our  friendly  hollow- way,  »  bounds  the  whole  of  the  nor- 
thern side  of  the  smaller  orchard,  Avhich  was  defended  by 
Nassauers,  and  the  western  portion  ©f  the  northern  side 
of  the  large  orchard.  During  the  battle  it  served  as  a 
covered  way  for  communicating  with  the  garrison,  as 
well  as  for  cover  and  for  a  rallying  point. 

The  remaining,  or  p]astern,  portion  of  the  north  side  of 
the  large  orchard  was  bounded  by  a  thick  banked  up 
hedge,  Ijehind  which  the  defenders  retired,  when  forced 
back  by  overpowering  numbers.  Through  it  some  of  the 
French  infantry  occasionallj^  forced  their  way,  but  tiiey 
Avere  prevented  establishing  themselves  on  the  allied  side 
of  the  enclosure,  by  throwing  forward  a  portion  of  tke 
7th  Hussars  in  skirmishing  order. 

Hougournont  was  formerly  the  property  of  Arrazola 
Deonate,  Avho  had  been  viceroj'  of  Naples.  In  1815  it  Avas 
in  the  occupation  of  M.  de  Luncville,  a  descendant  of  the 
above  family ;  it  is  now  the  propert}''  of  count  Kobiano. 
This  post  is  situated  about  midway  between  the  positions 
of  the  two  hostile  armies.  The  chateau,  farm,  walls,  etc., 
were  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  a  substantial  nature. 
The  garden,  or  park,  was  enclosed,  on  the  east  and  south 
sides,  by  a  Avail,  in  which  our  troops  made  additional 
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loop-holes  :  they  also  cut  dowu  ;i  portion  of  the  buttres- 
ses, on  the'  inside  of  the  south  wall,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  scatfolding  which  would  enable  them  to  lire  over 
the  top  of  the  wall,  or  to  bayonet  intruders.  At  the  east 
wall,  an  embankment,  and  the  scailblds  erected  with  some 
farming  ustensils,  enabled  the  Coldstream  to  throw  such 
a  hre  upon  the  enemy's  left  flank  when  in  the  large 
orchard,  that  colonel  Hepburn,  who  commanded  there 
from  about  two  o'clock,  considered  it  (the  east  wall)  as 
the  strength  of  his  position.  Loop-holes  were  also  made  in 
the  stables  joining  the  south  gate,  and  a  scaffold  was  erec- 
ted against  the  wall  on  the  west,  that  ran  from  the  south- 
stabjes  to  the  barn.  The  flooring  over  the  south  gateway 
was  partly  torn  up,  to  enable  our  men  to  fire  down  upon 
the  enemy,  should  they  force  the  gate  which  had  been 
blocked  up,  and  Avasnot  opened  during  the  action.  The 
little  cha])el  and  crucifix  still  remain.  The  most  interes- 
ting objects  now  at  Hougoumont,  for  visitors  to  see,  are 
the  north  gateway  facing  our  position,  b}^  which  the 
enemy  entered,  its  burnt  Ijeams,  the  small  barn  where 
many  of  the  wounded  were  burnt,  the  cannon-ball  hole  in 
the  east  gable  of  the  building  attached  to  the  present 
farm-house  *,  the  well  perforated  top  part  of  the  south 
gate,  the  battered  front  of  the  house  and  stable^,  the  loop- 
holed  walls  with  the  bankcd-u]3  hedges,  the  hollow- way 
and  some  perforated  trees  in  front  of  the  Avails.  In  the 
garden  is  a  tomb,  beneath  Avhich  lie  the  remains  of  captain 
Blackman  of  the  (_!oldstream,  (brother  to  sir  George  Har- 
nage,)  Avho  fell  on  that  spot**.  Hougoumont  presents 
even  at  this  moment  a  scene  of  shattered  ruins,  which 
cannot  be  viewed  without  exciting  feelings  of  the  deepest 
interest. 
On  the  troops  lacing  thrown  into  Hougoumont  on  the 

'  The  canuou-ball  entered  the  west  ql'  the  largo  hu'iMiiig-  still  iu 
I'xisteiice;  consetiuently  must  liave  passed  through  four,  if  not  tivo 
ivalls,  before  it  caiua  out  at  tho  uast  ond  lookhif,'  into  the  garden, 
pr  park. 

"*  Surgeaut-niajor  Cotton,  tho  author  of  this  "  "S'lnci-:  i-uom 
Wateuloo,  ..  also  lios  buried  in  .th(>  same  garden,  by  tho  side  ot' 
t-uptftiii  BLickniau's  grave,  ]\o  iliw]  ;vt  Moiitiit.-Toan,  Uiq 
Sl!h  JiinH  IS'J'J.  ■  (litlilQv), 
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17th,  all  means  were  employed  to  strengthen  it  as  much 
as  possible,  and  there  are  .still  to  be  seen  many  of  the 
intended  loop'holes  in  an  incomplete  state,  from  which 
■it  may  be  inferred  that  the  troops  were  called  off  to 
defend  the  post,  whilst  in  the  act  of  making;  them. 

Hongoumont  was  first  occupied  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  17th  by  the  light  companies  of  the  Ist  division,  com- 
posed of  four  batallions  of  Foot-Guards  :  the  light  troops 
of  the  Ist  regi;nent,  under  colonel  lord  Saltoun,  held  the 
orchard  and  wood:  those  of  the  Coldstream  and  3d 
guards,  under  colonel  Macdoncll,  held  the  buildings  and 
garden.  In  the  out-grounds  and  v/ood  there  were  also 
a  battalion  of  Nassau  troops,  a  companj^  of  Hanoverian 
field  riflemen,  and  a  hundred  men  from  the  Lunclnarg 
battalion.  The  other  companies  of  the  guards  were 
thrown  into  the  valley  on  our  side  of  the  enclosuros,  as  a 
support,  and  to  keep  up  a  communication  Vv-ith  the  main 
line. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Genappe  road,  the  cross-road 
was  lined  by  two  broken  banked-up  hedges,  extending 
about  half  a  mile;  near  the  termination  of  Avhich  is  a 
knoll,  with  a  bit  of  copse  or  brushwood  on  the  rear 
slope  :  this  mound,  or  knoll,  overlooks  the  farms  of  Pape- 
lotte,  La  Haye,  Frischermont,  and  the  hamlet  of  Smohaiu 
in  the  valley. 

The  undulation  in  rear  of  the  ridge  afforded  excellent 
protection  to  the  second  line,  cavalry  and  reserves,  which 
Avere  quite  concealed  from  the  enemy's  view.  Beyond  the 
right  of  the  main  ridge,  on  the  right  of  the  In  ivelles  road, 
is  a  deep  valley  which  runs  round  Hougoumont  in  the 
direction  of  Merbe-Braine,  and  from  the  valley  cutting 
through  the  ridge  to  the  little  white  chapel  on  the 
Kivelles  road,  runs  a  deep  ravine,  which  is  the  one  men- 
tioned by  the  Duke  in  his  dispatch,  and  intersects  the 
second  ridge  or  plateau,  that  was  occupied  by  ])art  of 
the  2d  corps,  under  lieutenant-general  lord  Hill,  who 
were  to  act  as  a  right  wing,  en  2Jotence  *,  or  as  a  reserve, 
as  circumstances  might  require. 

Ell  poloncc,  is  a  military  jilirase  which  expresses  a  liondinj;  ov 
throwing-  back  of  either  tlank  or  wing  of  an  ariny. 
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The  principal  part  of  the  troops  occupj'ing  this  plateau 
and  valley,  belonged  to  the  2d  British  division  under 
lieutenant-general  sir  Henry  Clinton.  This  was  composed 
of  the  3d  British  light  brigade,  under  major-general  sir 
Frederick  Adam ;  of  the  1st  brigade  King's  German  legion, 
under  colonel  Duplat.  and  of  the  3d  Hanoverian  brigade, 
under  colonel  Hugh  Halkett. 

Sir  Frederick  Adam's  brigade  consisted  of  the  r)2d. 
colonel  sir  John  Colborne  (afterwards  lord  Seaton) ;  of 
the  71st,  under  colonel  Keynell ;  of  the  2d  battalion  Vbth, 
under  lieutenant-colonel  Norcott,  and  of  two  companies 
of  the  3d  battalion  U-jth,  under  lieutenant-colonel  Koss. 

Colonel  Duplat's  brigade  Avas  composed  of  the  1st,  2d,  3d 
and  4d  line  battalions,  colonel  Hugh  Halkett's  of  the 
landwchr  Bus  Brcmervorde,  Salzgitter,  Usnabrlick  and 
Quakenbriick. 

Hugh  Halkett's  brigade,  as  well  as  the  Brunswick  corps, 
now  commanded  by  colonel  Olfermann,  was  posted  near 
Merbe-Braine.  Along  the  Hougoumont  avenue  and  the 
road  leading  from  it  to  Hraine-rAlleud,  were  some  light 
troops,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  hussars  posted  on 
their  right,  had  in  the  morning,  before  the  battle  began, 
a  sharp  skirmish  with  the  enemy.  They  were  part  of  the 
fourth  brigade  of  the  1th  division,  under  colonel  Mitchell, 
which  was  attached  to  the  2d  division,  and  was  coni- 
]30sed  of  the  51st  regiment,  lieutenant-colonel  Kice,  the 
llth  regiment,  lieutenant-colonel  Tidy,  and  of  the 
23rd  f  usileers,  colonel  sir  H.Ellis;  the  latter  came  into 
front  line  during  the  afternoon. 

On  the  right  of  the  former,  was  a  squadron  of  the  15th 
hussars,  under  captain  Wodehouse,  who -threw  out  ve- 
dettes andkept  a  look-out  upon  our  extreme  right.  Upon 
the  Nivelles  road,  opposite  the  Hougoumont  avenue,  was 
an  ahattis,  or  barricade.  Near  Mitchell's  brigade  were 
posted,  about  two  o'clock,  two  companies  of  the  Cold- 
stream guards,  with  their  colours,  in  reserve. 

Upon  the  ridge  above  and  overlooking,  Hougoumont 
was  posted  the  2d  brigade  of  British  guards,  comiiosed 
of  the  2d  battalion  of  the  Coldstream  guards,  colonel 

•  ^'ow  the  Uirto  brigade, 
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Woodford,  v/ho  -was  a  little  in  advance;  the  2d  battalion 
of  the  ud  guards,  colonel  Hepburn,  posted  a  little  in  rear 
of  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  The  whole  were  in  battalion 
columns,  at  deploying  intervals,  and  in  chequer. 

On  their  left  was  the  first  brigade,  composed  of  the  2d 
battalion  of  the  1st  guards  *,  colonel  Askew,  and  posted 
in  rear;  and  of  the  3d  battalion,  colonel  the  Hon. 
W.  Stuart,  posted  a  little  in  advance  of  the  crest. 

On  the  left  of  Maitland,  was  the  3d  division,  under 
lieutenant-general  count  Alten;  the  5th  British  brigade, 
coni]:)Osed  of  the  30th,  colonel  Hamilton,  and  the  73d,  colo- 
nel G.  Harris,  posted  in  advance ;  and  of  the  33d,  colonel 
Elphinstone,  Avith  the  G9th,  colonel  Morice,  posted  upon 
the  right  rear  of  the  30th  73d.  The  four  regiments  formed 
and  acted  as  two. 

On  their  left  was  the  1st  Hanoverian  bx'igade,  under 
major-general  count  Eielmansegge.  The  field  battalions 
of  Bremen,  Verden,  York,  Grubenhagen  and  Liineburg 
were  posted  three  in  front  and  two  in  second  line. 

On  Kielmansegge's  left,  was  the  2d  brigade  of  the 
King's  German  legion,  under  colonel  Ompteda,  which 
formed  Alien's  left  and  rested  upon  the  Genappe  high- 
road :  it  was  composed  of  the  1st  light  battalion,  major 
Bussche,  and  the  2d,  colonel  Baring;  of  the  5th  line,  colo- 
nel Linsingen,  and  the  8th,  colonel  Schroder  :  the  1st  and 
5th  Avere  a  little  in  rear  of  the  cross-road  upon  the  ridge; 
the  8th  in  reserve. 

The  2d  light,  under  colonel  Baring,  held  La  Haye- 
Sainte,  a  post  far  from  being  so  commodious  as  Hougou- 
mont,  but  considerably  nearer  our  position,  consequently 
easier  of  acce.?s,  although  more  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
attacks  and  cannonade.  It  was  a  strong  stone  and  brick 
building,  with  a  narrow  orchard  in  front,  and  a  small 
garden  in  the  rear,  both  of  which  were  hedged  round, 
except  the  east  side  of  the  garden,  on  which  there  Avas  a 
strong  Avail  running  along  the  high-road  side,  then  taking 
a   Avestern  direction  terminated  upon  tho  cast  end  of  the 

iSiiic'o  calUjil  Orcn^iliei'  }j;uai'ils,  on  jiccountqf  jliiiir  ;j;allaiit  con- 
tluct  when  ojipQsetl  ot  the  linperial  yreiiadiprfi  qf  T'ciHH-'o,  iit  t.l(P, 
close  of  the  day  of  Waterloo. 
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bai'u;  a  large  aucl  small  gate  opened  on  the  road;  on  the 
western  side,  a  door  in  the  yard,  and  another  at  the  end 
of  the  barn,  led  into  the  fields  and  afforded  the  means  of 
communicating  with  the  orchard.  At  this  point  was  the 
chief  tug  of  war. 

A  passage  led  through  the  house  from  the  farm-j^ard 
into  the  garden,  which  lies  on  the  north  or  allied  side  of 
the  buildings,  the  door  of  which  was  four  feet  wide;  there 
were  also  on  the  same  side  four  windows  and  ten  loop  or 
airholes,  by  which  any  quantity  of  ammunition  might  have 
been  thrown  in;  consequently,  tlie  oft-told  tale  that  a 
breach  should  have  been  made  on  that  side  but  was  for- 
gotten, falls  to  the  ground,  like  many  other  false  reports. 
A  dozen  loop-holes  in  the  west  or  Lion  side  of  the  buil- 
dings would  have  added  considerably  to  the  strength  of 
the  post.  Loop-holes  were  made  in  the  south  and  east 
walls  as  well  as  in  the  roofs,  and  the  post  strengthened  on 
being  occupied  by  our  troops. 

A  barricade  was  thrown  across  the  high-road,  near  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  wall;  but  there  were  several  draw- 
backs to  the  strengthening  of  this  post.  The  trenching 
tools  had  been  lost,  the  carpenters  had  been  sent  to  assist 
at  Hougoumont;  half  of  the  large  west  barn  door  was 
wanting,  and  in  addition,  the  post  was  exposed  to  a  line 
of  batteries,  that  had  been  pushed  forward  upon  the  inner 
ridge  of  the  French  right  wing,  at  a  range  of  from  six  to 
eight  hundred  yards. 

In  rear  of  the  interval  between  Halkett's  arid  Kielman- 
segge's  brigades  stood  the  Nassau  brigade,  three  batta- 
lions of  the  1st  regiment  >of  Nassau,  under  general  Kruse. 

Upon  the  left  of  the  Genappe  road,  in  columns  just 
under  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  was  the  5th  division  :  the 
8th  brigade,  composed  of  the  28th,  colonel  sir  P.  Belson ; 
the  ;>2d,  colonel  Hicks;  the  TDth  Highlanders,  colonel 
Douglas,  and  of  the  1st  battalion  95th  rifles,  colonel 
Sir  A.  Barnard.  In  front  of  the  right  of  the  brigade, 
and  about  a  hundred  and  forty  yards  from  the  cross- 
road, stood  a  knoll,  in  front  of  which  was  a  sand-hole, 
(where  the  Hanovevian  monument  now  stands;)  on  our 
side  of  the  knoll  and  parallel  with  our  front  was  a 
hedge  slightly  studded  with  trees,  about  a  hundred  and 
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forty  yards  loiif?.  The  whole  of  this  ground  was  occu- 
pied by  three  companies  of  riliemen,  under  mnjor  Leach, 
who  made  a  l)arricade  across  tlio  road :  more  of  the 
rifles  lined  the  straggHnpf  hedge  along  the  cross-road; 
their  reserve  was  at  the  junction  of  the  roads. 

On  their  left  was  the  9th  brigade,  consisting  of  the 
8d  Bn  of  the  1st  or  Royal  Scots,  colonel  Campbell;  the 
42d  Royal  Higbhmders,  colonel  sir  R.  Mac  Ara,  the  44tb, 
colonel  Hamerton;  and  the  ;>2d  Highlanders,  colonel  Ca- 
meron; their  left  near  the  brushwood,  upon  the  rear 
face  of  the  knoll  on  our  left.  From  this  to  Wavre, 
Avhich  is  concealed  by  wood^  and  high  ground,  and 
from  whence  the  Prussians  had  to  march,  the  distance 
is  about  twelve  miles  :  consequently  the  Duke  had  good 
reason  for  calculating  on  a  much  earlier  support  by 
Bllxcher. 

In  Pack's  left  front  was  the  4th  Hanoverian  brigade, 
under  colonel  Best,  composed  of  the  militia  l^attalions, 
Luneburg,  Verden  and  Osterode;  the  Miinden  in  reserve. 

In  Best's  left  rear,  and  posted  a  little  under  the  crest  ot 
the  ridge,  was  the  5tii  Hanoverian  Ijrigade,  5th  division, 
under  colonel  Vincke,  in  columns  of  battalions  :  namely, 
those  of  Hameln  and  Hildesheim,  Peine  and  Gifhorn 

The  hamlet  of  Smohain,  with  the  farms  of  Papelotte 
und  La  Haye,  and  the  houses  and  enclosures  in  the  valley, 
were  occupied  by  the  second  brigade  of  the  2d  Dutch- 
Belgian  division,  under  general  Perponcher.  This  bri- 
gade, under  Prince  Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar,  was  compo- 
sed of  the  two  battalions  of  Orange-Nassau,  and  the  2d 
and  3d  battalions  of  the  2d  regiment  of  Nassau,  the 
1st  battalion  of  which  was  in  the  wood  of  Hougoumont. 

Upon  our  extreme  left  was  the  Otli  cavalry  brigade, 
under  major-general  sir  Hussey  Vivian,  composed  of  the 
10th  hussars,  colonel  Quentin;  the  18th  hussars,  colonel  the 
Hon.  H.  Murray,  and  of  the  1st  hussars  of  the  German 
legion,  colonel  von  Wissell.  A  piquet  of  the  10th,  under 
ca])tain  Taylor  *,  was  thrown  into  Smohain  in  the 
valley;  their  vedettes  were  posted  on  the  rising  ground 
beyond. 

Xnw  I\l;ijiir-Ctcncral  T;iyIor  and  ilcimty  i^ovcnior  ol' Sandhurst 
college. 
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Before  llie  battle  began,  a  Prn«siaii  patrol  arrived  at 
this  piquet,  and  informed  captain  Taj'lor,  that  part  ot 
Bulow's  (4thi  corps  was  at  St.-Lambert;  this  intelligence 
was  immediately  sent  to  the  duke'of  Wellington. 

On  Vivian's  right  was  the  4th  cavalry  brigade,  under 
major-general  sir  J.  0.  Vandeleur,  composed  of  the 
nth  light  dragoons,  colonel  Sleigh  ;the  r2th,  colonel  the 
Hon.  F.  Ponsonby,  and  the  IGth,  colonel  J.  Hay.  In 
advance  of  the  hedge,  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  left 
wing,  was  Byland's  brigade  of  the  Netherlands,  deployed 
in  line,  composed  of  the  25th.  Dutch  light  infantry,  the 
5th,  7th,  ard  8th  Dutch  militia,  and  the  7th  of  the  Belgian 
line;  the  5th  Dutsch  was  in  reserve. 

On  the  left  of  the  Genappe  road,  in  rear  of  Picton's  di- 
vision, was  the  ^d  cavalry  brigade,  under  major-general 
sir  William  Ponsonby,  composed  of  the  1st  Koyal  dra- 
goons, colonel  Clifton;  the  2d  or  Scots  Greys,  colonel 
Hamilton,  and  the  Oth,  Inniskilling.  colonel  Muter. 

Near  the  farm  of  Mont-St.-.Jean  *,  was  the  10th  bri- 
gade of  the  lith  division,  which  was  to  have  been  under 
lieutenant-general  the  Hon.  sir  L.  ("ole,  but  he  had  not 
joined.  Sir  J.  Lambert  commanded  this  brigade,  which 
Avas  composed  of  the  4th,  colonel  Brooke;  the  27th,  Innis- 
killing, mnjorHare,  and  the  40th,  major  Heyland;they 
bad  just  landed  from  America,  and  had  made  forced 
marches  Irom  Asscho.  These  v/ere  what  the  Duke  termed 
Spanish,  or  old  tried  infantry,  most  of  whom  being  on 
their  way  from  America  did  not  arrive  until  the  battle 
Avas  fought.  Sir  Harry  Smith  (the  hero  of  Aliwal)  was 
on  sir  .1.  Lambert's  stati'. 

In  the  hollow,  on  the  riglit  of  tho  high-road  in  rcat 
of  Ompteda,  Avas  the  1st  or  household  brigade,  under 
major-general  lord  EdAvard  Somerset,  viz.  the  1st  life* 
guards,  colonel  Perrior;  the  2d  ditto,  colonel  the  Hon.  E. 
Lygon;the  Poyal  horse-guards  (Blues,)  colonel  R.  Hillj 
1st  dragoon  guards,  colonel  Puller. 

In  rear  ot  Alten's  centre  Avere  the  3d  hussars  ot  the 
King's  German  legion,  under  colonel  sir  P.  Arcntschild. 

■  Kvevy  house  in  llm  iicitihlioui-liood  was  usinl  lor  tin'  wnuii(l«'(l : 
the  farm  of  Moiit-St-Jeau  Avas  th<;  chiol  hospital,  ortliu  head  ij[uav- 
tei'.s  for  the  luc'lical  staff. 
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Behind  the  centre  was  the  cavalry  division  of  the  Ke- 
therlands,  under  lieutenant-s"eneral  haron  Collaert  :  the 
1st  brigade,  major-general  Trijjp,  the  1st  and  3d  Dutch, 
and  2d  Belgian  carabineers.  The  second  brigade,  major- 
general  de  Ghigny,  consisted  of  the  4th  Dutch  light  dra- 
goons, and  the  8th  Belgian  hussars.  The  3d  brigade, 
major-general  Van  Merle,  was  composed  of  the  5th  Bel- 
gian light  dragoons  and  the  6th  Dutch  hussars. 

On  the  right  of  the  3d  German  hussars  were  the  Cum- 
berland Hanoverian  hussars,  under  colonel  Hake. 

In  rear  of  Halkett's  right  was  the  3d  cavalry  brigade, 
under  major-general  sir  William  Dornberg,  consisting  of 
the  23d  light  dragoons,  major  Cutclift'e,  and  of  the  1st 
and  2d  light  dragoons  of  the  King's  German  legion. 

In  rear  of  Byng  was  the  5th  cavalry  brigade,  under 
maior-general  sir  Golquhoun  Grant,  composed  of  the  7th 
hussars,  colonel  Kerrison,  of  the  15th  hussars,  colonel 
L.  Dalrymple,  and  of  the  13th  light  dragoons,  lieutenant- 
colonel  Boyse.  The  13th  did  not  properly  belong  to  this 
brigade. 

The  3d  division  of  the  Netherlands,  lieutenant-general 
Chasse,  (who  so  gallantly  defended  the  citadel  of  Ant- 
werp in  18:]2,)  was  under  lord  Hill :  its  1st  brigade,  under 
colonel  Ditmcrs,  Avas  composed  of  the  33d  battalion  of 
Belgian  light  infantry,  and  the  2d  of  the  Dutch  line,  with 
the  4th,  (Jth,  17th,  and  19th  battalions  of  Dutch  militia. 
It  occupied  the  town  of  Braine-l'Alleud;  the  17th  was 
posted  a  little  nearer  to  the  2d  British  division,  to  keep 
up  the  communication. 

The  2d  brigade,  under  major-general  d'Aubreme,  com- 
posed of  the  36th  Belgian  light  infantry,  the  3d,  the  12th, 
and  the  13th  line,  and  the  10th  militia,  was  ai  the  farm 
of  Vieux-Forriei',  beyondBraine-rAllcud,for  the  security 
of  our  right  flank,  and  to  keep  open  the  communication 
with  our  detached  forces  at  Hal,  etc.,  for  the  protection 
of  our  extreme  right.  The  6th  British  Ijrigade  thus  deta- 
ched was  composed  of  the  35th,  55th,  50th,  and  91st  regi- 
ments, under  major-general  Johnstone,  with  the  6th  Ha- 
noverian brigade,  major-general  sir  -James  Lyon,  and 
two  regiments,  of  Hanoverian  cavalry,  under  colonel 
Erstorff,  and  a  division  of  Netherlander?,  under  prince 
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Frederick  of  Holland.  These  troops  were  tbus  posted  for 
the  protection  of  Brussels  against  a  coiq)  de  main  by 
any  detached  force  of  the  enemy  *. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  i^rincipal  advantages 
of  the  allied  jjosition  were  : 

lo  The  junction  of  the  two  high-roads  immediately  in 
rear  of  our  centre,  from  which  branched  off  the  paved 
broad  road  to  Brussels,  our  main  line  of  operation,  and 
the  paved  road  to  the  capital  by  Braine-l'AUeud  and 
Alsemberg.  This  added  to  the  facility  of  communica- 
tion, and  enabled  us  to  move  ammunition,  guns,  troops, 
the  wounded,  etc.,  to  or  from  any  part  of  our  main  front 
line,  as  circumstances  demanded. 

2"  The  advanced  posts  of  Hougoumont,  La  Haye-Sainte, 
Papelotte,  and  La  Haye  farms,  near  which  no  enemy 
could  pass  without  being  assailed  in  flank  by  musketry. 

3"  The  continuous  ridge  from  flank  to  flank  towards 
which  no  hostile  force  could  advance  undiscovered, 
within  range  of  our  artillery  upon  the  crest.  Behind  this 
ridge  our  troops  could  manoeuvre,  or  lie  concealed  from 
the  enemy's  view,  while  they  were  in  great  measure,  pro- 
tected from  the  fire  of  the  hostile  batteries. 

4"  Our  extreme  left  was  strong  by  nature.  The  buil- 
dings, hollow-ways,  enclosures,  trees  and  brushwood, 
along  the  valley  from  Papelotte  to  Ohain,  thickly  peopled 
with  light  infantry,  would  have  kept  a  strong  force  long 
at  baj^  Our  batteries  on  the  left  on  the  knoll  commanded 
the  valley  and  the  slopes.  The  ground  from  those  bat- 
teries to  Ohain,  winch  was  occupied  till  near  eight  o'clock 
V.  M.  by  Van  deleiir's  and  Vivian's  brigades,  was  admirably 
adapted  for  cavalry. 

5"  Our  extreme  right  was  secured  by  numerous  patches 
of  brushwood,  trees  and  ravines,  and  further  protected  by 
hamlets,  and  by  lord  Hill's  troops  en  ]}otcnce,  part  of 
which  occupied  Brainc-l'Alleud  and  the  farm  of  Vieux- 
Forricr,  on  the  height  above  that  town. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  the  French  began  to  take 
up  their  position  in  our  front,  on  an  opposite  ridge  run- 
ning nearly  parallel  to  ours ;  their  centre  being  near  La. 

*  Sec  Outlino  map  of  the  AVatorloo  caiiipaigii. 
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Belle- Alliance,  about  fourteen  hundred  yards  from  ours ; 
their  right  running  east  along  the  ridge  towards  Frischer- 
mont.  At  two  hnndred  yards  behind  La  Belle-Alliance 
is  a  cross-road,  leading  from  Piancenoit  to  the  Nivelles 
road,  and  intersecting  the  latter  about  midway  between 
Hougoumont  and  Mon-Plaisir,  at  which  point  there  are 
now  two  small  houses  built,  and  visible  from  the  allied 
right  wing.  It  was  near  this  point  that  the  French  left 
terminated. 

The  French  right  wing  was  the  1st  corps,  under  lieute- 
nant-general count  d'Erlon,  the  same,  (with  the  exception 
of  Durutte's  infantry  and  Jacquinot's  cavalry  divisions, 
which  were  at  Ligny.)  that  had  been  marching  and  coun- 
termarching between  St-Amand,  Ligny  and  Frasnes  on 
the  IGth,  and  which,  up  to  this  time,  had  not  tired  a  shot 
during  the  campaign.  It  was  composed  of  four  divisions 
of  infantry,  and  one  of  light  cavalry.  The  2d  or  left  divi- 
sion, under  general  Donzolot,  bad  its  left  upon  La  Belle- 
Alliance.  It  consisted  of  the  loth  light,  and  17th,  19th, 
51st  of  the  line,  and  was  drawn  up,  like  the  whole  of  their 
front,  in  two  lines  about  sixty  yards  apart.  On  their  right 
was  the  1st  division,  under  general  Alix  :  the  28th,  54th, 
55th,  and  105th  of  the  line.  <  )n  their  right  was  the  3d  di- 
vision, under  lieutenant-general  Marcognet  :  the  21st, 
25th,  45tli,  and  4Gth  of  the  line.  On  their  right  was  the 
4th  division,  under  general  Dnrutte  :  the  8th,  29th,  85th, 
95th  of  theline.  The  1st  division  of  cavalry,  under  general 
Jacquinot,  was  on  the  right  of  this  corps  :  it  consisted  of 
the  rid  and  7th  light  dragoons,  and  the  3d  and  4th  lancers, 
with  seven  batteries  to  the  corps. 

The  left  wing  was  the  2d  corps,  under  lieutenant-general 
count  Reille,  composed  of  three  divisions  of  infantry  and 
one  of  cavalry.  The  right  division,  the  5th,  under  lieute- 
nant-general Bachelu.  rested  its  right  upon  La  Belle-Al- 
liance, and  its  left  in  the  valley  th.it  runs  round  the  south 
enclosures  of  Hougoumont :  it  comprised  the  r2th,  61st, 
72d,  and  H.iSlh  line.  Oirard's  division  was  during  the 
10th  and  17th  at  Ligny,  where  it  was  left  on  the  18th,  it  is 
said,  by  mistake. 

Upon  their  left,  and  facing  the  wood  of  Hougoumont, 
was  the  0th  division,  under  lieutenant-general  Foy ;  viz. 
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the  4th  liorht,  the  92d,  93d,  and  ICOth  line.  On  the  left  of 
the  9th  division,  upon  the  ridfje  facinj^  the  buildinj^-s  of 
Hougoumont,  was  the  6tli  division,  under  general  prince 
Jerome  Napoleon,  comprising  the  1st  and  2d  light,  and 
1st,  2d,  and  3d  line ;  the  last  three  regiments  were  compo- 
sed of  three  battalions  each.  On  the  left  of  the  corps  was 
the  2d  cavalry  division,  under  lieutenant-general  Pire, 
being  the  1st  and  6th  light  dragoons,  and  the  5th  and  Gth 
lancers ;  they  crossed  the  Nivelles  road  in  lines,  and  threw 
forward  piquets  towards  Brainc-l'Alleud  and  Uphain; 
thus  keeping  a  look-out  upon  the  extreme  left  of  their 
army.  Their  artillery,  composed  of  five  batteries,  was 
ranged  along  the  front  of  the  divisions. 

Behind  their  centre,  close  along  their  left  of  the  Genappe 
road,  was  the  6th  corps,  under  lieutenant-general  count 
de  Lobau  (George  Mouton).  Tlie  19th  and  20th  divisions 
only  were  present :  thej'  were  formed  in  close  columns  of 
battalions,  by  divisions.  The  19th  division  was  about 
t«'0  hundred  yards  behind  the  right  of  the  2d  corps;  the 
20th  about  two  hundred  yards  in  rear  of  the  19th  division. 
The  former  was  under  lieutcnniit-geueral  Simmer,  being 
the  5th,  nth,  27th,  andh!4th  of  the  line.  The  20th  division, 
under  lieutenant-general  J eanniii,  was  formed  of  the  5th 
light,  and  10th,  47th,  and  107th  line.  There  were  hve  bat- 
teries to  this  corps.  The  21st,  or  Teste's  division,  was  with 
Grouchy. 

Upon  the  right  of  the  6th  corps,  separated  only  by  the 
road,  was  the  3d  cavalry  division,  under  lieutenant-ge- 
neral Doniont,  being  the  4tb,  9th,  and  r2th  light  dragoons; 
and  the  5th  cavalry  division,  under  lieutenant-general 
Subervie,  being  the  1st  and  2d  lancers,  and  the  11th  light 
dragoons.  They  were  in  close  columns.  Their  two  troops 
of  artillery  were  on  their  right. 

Behind  the  centre  of  the  right  wing  was  the  4th  cavalry 
corps,  under  lieutenant-general  count  Milhaud. 

The  13th  cavalry  division,  under  lieutenant-general 
Wattier,  comprised  the  5th,  Gth,  9th,  and  10th  cuirassiers ; 
and  the  14th  division,  under  lieutenant-general  Delort, 
consisted  of  the  1st,  1th,  7th,  and  12th  cuirassiers.  Their 
two  troops  of  artillery  were  in  the  centre. 

In  rear  of  those  divisions,  in  veserve,  was  the  light 
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cavalry  of  the  Imperial  guard,  composed  of  light  dragoons 
and  lancers ,  under  generals  Lefebvre-Desnouettes  and 
Colbert,  like  the  rest,  drawn  up  in  two  lines;  their  artil- 
lery in  the  centre. 

In  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  left  wing  was  the  3d  cavalry 
corps,  under  lieutenant-general  Kellermann.  It  comprised 
the  11th  cavalry  division,  the  2d  and  7th  dragoons,  and 
8th  and  11th  cuirassiers,  under  lieutenant-general  I'Heri- 
tier;  and  the  r2th  division,  viz.  the  1st  and  2d  carabineers 
(brass- clad  cuirassiers)  and  2d  and  3d  cuirassiers,  under 
lieutenant-general  Roussel.  Their  two  troops  of  artillery 
were  upon  their  flanks. 

In  rear  ot  those  two  divisions  were  the  horse-grena- 
diers and  dragoons  of  the  Imperial  guard,  in  reserve, 
under  the  generals  Guyot  and  Hofi'meyer;  their  artillery 
Avas  in  tlicir  centre. 

In  rear  of  the  6th  corps  and  the  3d  and  5th  cavalry  divi- 
sions, near  the  fiirm  of  Rossomme,  was  the  infantry  of  the 
Imperial  guard,  in  reserve,  under  lieutenant-general 
Drouot  :  it  consisted  of  four  regiments  of  grenadiers,  tour 
regiments  of  chasseurs,  two  regiments  of  tirailleurs  and 
two  of  volligeurs,  of  two  Ijattalions  each.  The  1st  and 
2d  regiments  of  grenadiers  and  chasseurs  formed  the  old 
guard,  under  lieutenant-general  Friant;  the  3d  and  4tli 
regiments  of  grenadiers  and  chasseurs  formed  the  middle 
guard,  under  lieutenant-general  count  Morand ;  and  the 
four  regiments  of  voltigeurs  and  tirailleurs  formed  the 
young  guard,  under  lieutenant-general  Duhesme.  They 
were  drawn  up  in  six  lines  of  four  battalions  each;  the 
Genappo  high-road  divided  them  into  two  equal  parts; 
their  artillery  (six  batteries)  was  on  either  flank.  The 
reserve  artillery  of  the  guard  (twenty-four  guns)  was  in 
their  rear. 

Such  was  Napoleon's  disposition  of  his  eager  and  gal- 
lant followers. 

"  This  admirable  order  of  battle,  n  observes  a  distin- 
guished military  writer,  "  at  once  grand,  simple  and 
imposing,  and  presenting  to  its  skilful  designer  the  most 
ample  means  of  sustaining,  by  an  immediate  and  eflicent 
support,  any  attack  from  whatever  point  he  might  wish 
to  direct  it,  and  of  possessing  everywhere  a  resjiectable 
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force  at  hand  to  oppose  any  attack  made  upon  himself, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  might  be  made,  was  no  less 
remarkable  for  the  regularity  and  precision  with  which 
the  several  masses,  constituting  thirteen  distinct  columns, 
advanced  to  their  destined  stations,  than  for  the  unusual 
degree  of  warlike  pomp  and  high  martial  l)earing  with 
which  the  lines  drew  up  in  this  mighty  battle  arraj'.  n 
(SlBORNE,  vol.  I.) 

Both  positions,  whatever  some  prejudiced  French 
writers  may  assert,  ottered  everywhere  fair  fighting 
ground,  on  which  all  arms  could  act  without  any  disad- 
vantage. 

THE  EVE  OF  WATEULOO. 

"  Kuoel,  warrior,  kneel  :  to-morrow's  sun 
May  see  thy  coui'se  ol'  j;lory  run  ; 
And  balter'd  liehu  and  shiver'd  ylavo 
May  lie  neiileeted  near  thy  urave. 
Kneel ;  for  thj'  prayer  in  battle  Jield 
May  sanctify  thy  sword  and  shield. 
And  help  to  trnard,  unstain'd  and  free, 
Our  altars,  home  and  liberty. 

"  Arm,  warrior,  arm  :  the  hostile  bands 
Xow  fj-rasji  in  haste  their  whetted  brands. 
.\nd  s(!ek  the  vantajre  of  the  heitrlit. 
Ere  the  first  blush  of  morning  lij^ht; 
And  hark!  the  trnniiiet'.s  .stormy  bray  I 
(lod  si)eed  thee,  waiiior,  on  thy  way  I 
The  stirring  word  of  onset  be. 
Our  altars,  home  and  liberty  I 

-  Shout,  warrior,  shout  :  the  field's  thine  own. 

The  Emperor's  ranks  are  all  o'erthrown  ; 

His  columns  dense  and  squadrons  vast 

AVere  but  as  dust  before;  tiie  blast. 

Shout,  till  the  nmuntain  voice  re[)lies 

In  thuudei',  as  Napoleon  flies; 

And  leaves  again,  unstain'd  and  free. 

Our  altars,  home  and  lilierty.  " 

Simclay  the  iJ^th  June  1815,  which  cast  such  a  brilliant 
lustre  on  the  military  annals  of  Britain,  broke  but  slowly 
through  the  heavy  clouds.  The  rain  descended  in  torrents, 
succeeded,  as  the  morning  advanced, by  a  drizzling  shower 
which  gradually  ceased.  Soon  after  break  of  day,  all  who 
were  able  were  on  the  move.  IVfany,  from  cold  and  fatigue, 
could  not  stir  for  some  timej  fortunately,  on  most  of  us  the 

4. 
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excitement  was  too  powerful  to  allow  this  physical  iiicon- 
venience  to  be  much  felt;  although,  in  after-years,  many 
guttered  most  severely  from  it.  Some  were  cleaning  arms ; 
others  fetching  wood,  water,  straw,  etc.,  from  Mont- 
St.-Jean,  (my  present  place  of  abode;)  some  trying,  from 
the  embers  of  our  bivac,  to  light  up  fires,  most  of  which 
had  been  entirely  put  out  by  the  heavy  rain.  At  this  time 
there  was  a  continual  irregular  popping  along  the  line, 
not  unlike  a  skirmish,  occasioned  by  those  who  were 
cleaning  their  fire-arms,  discharging  them,  when  prati- 
cable ;  which  was  more  expeditious  and  satisfactory  than 
drawing  the  charges.  Our  bivouac  had  a  most  unsightly 
appearance  :  both  officers  and  men  looked  blue  with  cold; 
our  long  beards,  and  wet  and  dirty  clothing  drying  upon 
us,  were  anything  but  comfortable.  As  morning  advanced 
and  all  were  in  motion,  one  might  imagine  the  whole 
plain  itself  to  be  undergoing  a  movement.  Imagine 
seventy  thousand  men  huddled  together.  The  buzzing 
resembled  the  distant  roar  of  the  sea  against  a  rocky 
coast. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
with  his  usual  firm  countenance,  passed  along  the  line 
and  was  loudly  cheered.  His  Grace  was  dressed  in  his 
ordinary  field  costume,  white  buckskin  pantaloons,  hessian 
boots  and  tassels,  blue  frock  coat  with  a  short  cloak  of  the 
same  colour,  white  cravat,  sword,  a  plain  low  cocked  hat 
without  plume  or  ornament,  except  the  large  black 
cockade  of  Britain,  and  three  smaller  ones  of  Spain, 
Portugal  and  the  Netherlands.  In  his  right  hand  he 
carried  a  long  field  telescope,  drawn  out,  ready  for  use. 
His.  Grace  was  mounted  on  his  favourite  chesnut  charger, 
Copenhagen.  He  was  followed  by  a  numerous  staff',  several 
foreign  officers,  and  the  Russian,  Aiistrian,  Prussian  and 
Spanish  ministers,  count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  baron  Vincent, 
baron  Miitffing,  and  general  Alava.  I  observed  several  in 
his  train  dressed  in  i)hiin  clothes.  Their  numljcr  was 
)UUch  diminisliGd  ere  the  day  was  over. 

The  Duko  generally  rode  alone,  or  rather  without 
having  any  one  by  his  side,  and  rarely  spoke,  unless  to  send 
a  mo8i«ago  or  to  give  orders; sometimes  he  would  suddenly 
turn  round  and  glide  past  his  followers;  halting  occa- 
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sionally,  and  apparently  paying  no  attention  to  his  own 
troops,  his  Grace  would  observe  through  his  telescope 
those  of  the  enemy;  which  the  docile  Copenhagen  appeared 
perfectly  to  understand,  from  his  showing  no  impatience 
nor  getting  restive. 

The  troops  had  been  previously  placed  in  their  res- 
pective positions,  and  afterwards  the  cavalry  dismounted. 

About  this  time,  the  French  bands  struck  up,  so  that 
we  could  distinctly  hear  them.  I  have  no  doubt,  this  was 
the  moment  Avhen  Islapolcon  assembled  all  his  generals, 
and  forming  a  circle,  placed  himself  in  the  centre,  and 
gave  his  orders.  This  was  in  the  hamlet  of  La  Maison- 
du-Roi.  about  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  his  centre. 

Not  long  after,  the  enemy's  .skirmishers,  backed  by 
their  supports,  were  thrown  out;  extending  as  they  advan- 
ced, they  spread  over  the  whole  space  before  them.  Now 
and  then,  thej^  saluted  our  ears  with  well-known  music, 
the  whistling  of  muskct-balls. 

Their  columns,  precetled  by  mounted  olhcers  to  take 
up  the  alignements,  soon  began  to  appear;  the  bayonets 
flashing  over  dark  masses  at  different  points,  accom- 
panied by  the  rattling  of  drums  and  the  clang  of  trumpets. 

Could  any  one  Ix'hold  so  imposing  a  spectacle  without 
awe,  or  without  extreme  excitement  V  Could  any  one 
witness  the  commencement  of  the  battle  with  inditference? 
Can  any  one  forget  the  impressions  that  are  made  upon 
the  mind  at  such  a  moment':'  What  a  nmgniiicent  sight! 
Napoleon  the  Great,  marshalling  the  chosun  trooi^s  ot 
France,  against  those  of  Britain  and  her  allies  under  the 
renowned  Wellington  I  Here,  on  one  side,  were  the  troops 
that  had  held  nearly  all  Kuroi)e  in  bonds,  and  by  whom 
kings  and  princes  had  been  humbled  and  deposed;  and 
although  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  many  of  us  had 
faced  them,  yet,  on  the  present  occasion,  they  were  under 
the  immediate  comm-.ind  of  their  idolized  Napoleon.  It 
was  impossible  to  contemplate  so  formidalj'e  a  power  in 
battle  array,  without  a  feeling  of  admiration  towards  such 
noble  antagonists. 

It  presented  altogether  a  sightthat  must  be  seen  and  felt 
to  be  duly  appreciated,  a  sight  that  "  survivors  recollect 
in  after-years  » 
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Such  a  scene  fires  the  blood  of  the  brave,  and  excites 
feelings  and  hopes,  compared  with  which,  all  other  emo- 
tions are  cold  and  powerless  : 

••  To  liiiu  who's  born  for  liattle's  strife, 

Or  Lard  of  martial  lay, 
'Twas  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life. 

One  alance  at  this  arra^'.  " 

Picture  their  infantry  in  front,  in  two  lines  sixty  yards 
apart,  flanked  by  lancers  with  their  fluttering  flags.  In 
rear  of  the  centre  of  the  infantry  wings  were  the  cuiras- 
siers, also  ia  two  lines.  In  rear  of  the  cuirassiers,  on  the 
right,  the  lancers  and  chasseurs  of  the  Imperial  guard,  in 
their  splendid  but  gaudy  uniforms :  the  former  clad  in  scar- 
let, the  latter  like  hussars,  in  rifle-green  fur-trimmed 
pelisse,  gold  lace,  bear-skin  cap.  In  rear  of  the  cuirassiers 
on  the  left,  the  horse-grenadiers  and  dragoons  of  the  Im- 
perial guar^l,  with  their  dazzling  arms. 

Immediately  in  rear  of  the  centre  was  the  reserve,  com- 
posed of  the  6th  corps,  in  columns;  on  the  left,  and  on  the 
right  of  the  Genappe  road,  were  two  divisions  of  light 
cavalry. 

In  rear  of  the  whole,  was  the  infantry  of  the  Imperial 
guard  in  columns,  a  dense,  dark  mass,  which,  with  the 
(jth  corps  and  cavalry,  were  flanked  by  their  numerous  ar- 
tillery. Nearly  seventy-two  thousand  men,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  guns,  ranged  with  matches  lighted,  gave 
an  awful  presage  of  the  approaching  conflict. 

The  enemy  were  quite  in  hand,  all  within  call,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  a  movement  being  made.  Why 
tarries  Kapoleon,  so  often  termed  "  the  thunderbolt  of 
war?  ,)  Every  minute's  delay  is  loss  to  him,  and  gain  to 
Wellington,  whose  game  it  was  to  stand  fast  until  the 
Frussians  arrived.  Was  the  Emperor  tampering  with  a 
portion  of  the  allies  who  had  formerly  fought  in  his  ranks, 
and  who  might  again  rally  round  his  eagles,  (as  he  had 
been  led  to  believe,)  should  a  favourable  opiiortunity  pre- 
sent itself  y  French  writers  reply,  and  with  some  justice, 
that  Napoleon  waited  for  the  partial  drying  of  the  grou7id, 
wliich  the  night's  rain  liad  rendered  very  unfavourable  for 
cavalry  and  artillery.  The  grand  martial  display  was 
calculated  to  heighten  the  enthusiasm  of  liis  legions,  at 
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the  same  time  that  it  gratified  the  Emperor's  unbounded 
ambition. 

The  allied  nvmy,  a  motley  group,  of  nearlj^  sixty-eight 
thousand  men  and  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  guns,  though 
almost  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  enemy,  dit  not  present 
so  imposing  a  spectacle,  being  for  the  most  part  drawn  up 
in  chequered  colums  of  battalions  at  deploying  intervals, 
the  cavalry  being  on  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear.  According 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  guns  were  skilfully  ranged 
at  points  whence  the  melancholy  work  of  destruction 
could  be  best  effected  ;  yet,  from  its  undulating  form,  it 
concealed  from  the  enemy's  view  a  great  portion  of  our 
force. 

"  Never,  n  said  Napoleon,  "  had  his  troops  been  anima- 
ted with  such  spirit,  nor  taken  up  their  ground  with  such 
Y>recision.  The  earth  seemed  proud  of  being  trodden  by 
such  combatants....  Never  yet,  I  believe,  «  said  he  at 
St.-  Helena,  «  has  there  been  such  devotion  shown  by  sol- 
diers, as  mine  have  manifested  to  me ;  never  has  man  been 
served  more  faithfully  by  his  troops,  n 

Thetwo  armies  werenow  fairly  in  presence  of  each  other. 

The  French  linos  being  completed,  the  Emperor  passed 
along  them,  attended  b}^  a  brilliant  and  numerous  staff: 
ii.  forest  of  plumes  waved  around  him.  The  troops 
hailed  him  with  repeated  shouts  of  Vice  VEmpercur  !  the 
infantry  raising  their  caps  upon  their  bayonets,  and  the 
cavalry  their  casques  or  helmets  upon  their  swords  and 
lances.  The  parade  over,  the  whole  instantly  formed  co- 
lumns. 

With  an  army  thus  animated  by  one  sentiment,  and 
doulitless  calculating  on  being  joined  during  the  fray  by 
more  than  a  few  of  the  motley  group  who  stood  in  his  front, 
it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  Napoleon  fully  partici- 
pated in  the  general  confidence  of  a  signal  victory. 

"  The  force  of  tlie  two  armies,  »  said  the  Emperor  just 
before  the  battle  began,  "  could  not  be  estimated  by  a  mere 
comparison  of  numbers;  because  the  allied  army  was 
composed  of  troops  more  or  less  efficient :  so  that  one  Knfi- 
lishinun  might  he  counted  for  one  Frenchman :  but  two 
Netherlanders,  Prussians,  Ciermans.  or  soldiers  of  the  Con- 
federation, were  required  to  make  up  one  J'^rcnchman.  •» 
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Thft  Duke  at  Honeoumont,  ni.ikos  a  slipht  cliango,  roturns  to  thrt 
ridffe.  —  H.ittle  i-oiimien((>s  at  Hoiiyoiimoiit  :  JciAiiifi's  columns 
put  iu  motion,  chow  the  liro  of  our  liatteries  u]>on  thoni,  to  which 
theirs  replied.  —  Close  tisrhtinfr  at  Houpouniont.  -  -  Our  left  nic- 
iiaceil  by  the  enemy's  cnvalry.  —  Howitzers  open  upon  the 
enemy  in  the  wood  of  Hoiieoumont.  —  The  enemy  i)ress  on  and 
approach  the  masked  wall,  from  whence  the  crashiuf^  fusillade 
astounds  them.  —  Our  troops  under  lord  Saltoun  charge  and  rout 
the  enemy :  a  portion  of  wh(im  pass  llnuijouniont  on  their  riiiht, 
and  eulcr  the  trate  :  a  desperate  stru^fjie  ensues.  —  (iiillantry  of 
colonel  .Maed'inell,  seri;eant  Graham,  .-lud  the  Coldstream.  — 
The  enenry"s  liijht  troops  drive  off  our  ri.L'ht  battery.  — Colonel 
Woodford,  with  a  body  of  the  Coldstream,  reinforces  Ilotigou- 
nmnt.  —  Serireant  Cirahani  r<!seues  his  brother  from  the  flames. 
—  Prussian  <-avalry  observed.  —  Houyounmut  a  stumbling-block 
to  the  eneniy,  who  now  prep;ire  to  attack  our  left.  —  Napoleon 
observ(!s  .a  [lai-t  of  liulow's  Prussian  corps,  and  detaches  cavalry 
to  keep  them  in  check.  —  .\  Prussian  hussar  taken  prisoner;  his 
disclosures  to  the  enemy.  —  Soult  writes  a  dispatch  to  Grouchy. — 
Oversight  of  Naiioleon,  who  orders  Nev  to  attack  our  left.  — 
l)"Erlon's  ciilumns  adv.-ince;  terrilic  tire  of  artillery.  — Ijallaye- 
8ainte  and  Pap<'lotte  attacked.  —  Picton's  division,  aided  by  Pon- 
sonby's  cavalry,  flefeat  the  enemy.  —  SIkiw  tlie  lite  guardsman 
killed.  —  Struggle  for  a  colour.  —  -V  female  hussai-  killed.  — 
Picton  killed.  —-  Scots  (ireys  ;uid  Ilighl.-iuders  chai'gc!  together. 
— Two  (!agles  captured, with  a  host  of  prisoners. — Our  heavy  ca- 
valry get  out  of  hand.  —  Ponsouby  killed.  —  12th  dragoons 
charge.  — ■  Our  front  troops  drawn  back.  —  Charge  of  Keller- 
niann's  cuirassiers,  repulsed  by  Somerset's  household  lirigade, 
who  following  up  the  en(!my  mix  witii  Ponsouby's  dragoons  on 
tht!  French  position.  —  Caiitnin  Siborne's  narrative  of  th<!  attack 
upon  our  left  and  centre.  —  Heroism  of  lord  Uxbridge. 

•TusT  before  the  comiucnccment  of  the  bnttle,  and  after 
taking  a  minute  survey  of  his  troops  on  the  i^osition,  the 
Duke  rode  down  to  Hougoumont,  and  following  the  foot- 
path that  traver.sed  the  wood,  halted  at  the  south  eastern 
boundary,  from  Avhence  he  surveyed  the  enemy's  mas.ses 
in  that  vicinity.  He  afterwards  returned  to  the  buildings, 
and,  casting  a  hasty  glance  around,  made  a  few  observa- 
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tions  to  colonel  Macdonell,  ordered  a  slight  change  to  be 
made  in  the  troops  holding  the  wood  and  out-grounds, 
and  then  rode  away. 

At  about  hnlf-past  eleven  o'clock,  his  Grace  was  near 
the  bit  of  hedge-row  on  the  road  side,  midway  between 
the  Lion  and  Hougoumont,  in  conversation  with  one  of 
his  stall",  when  a  strong  force  of  light  troops  of  prince  Je- 
rome's division  commenced  an  attack  in  the  wood  of  Hou- 
goumont upon  our  light  troops,  Avho  being  under  cover  of 
the  hedge  and  trees,  kept  them  at  bay  for  some  time  :  the 
French  however  pressed  on  briskly  into  the  wood,  and 
drove  our  troops  back  towards  the  Imildings.  The  rattle 
of  the  musketry  was  kept  up  in  the  Avood  for  some  time ; 
and  thus  opened  the  memorable  day  of  Waterloo. 

Upon  Jerome's  supporting  columns  being  put  in  motion, 
(about  ten  minutes  to  twelve,  according  to  lord  Edwai'd 
Somerset  and  general  Shaw  Kennedy's  watches*,)  captain 
Cleeve's  German  batterj'  Krst  opened  upon  them,  and  pro- 
duced a  most  terrific  eifect,  making  a  complete  road 
through  the  mass  **  :  the  leading  column  was  broken, 
and  fell  back  Ijehind  the  ridge;  upon  which  our  artillery 
more  to  the  right  opened  upon  the  French  rear  columns 
which  had  slightly  changed  their  position.  Reille's  guns 
now  opened,  and  a  heavy  cannonade  was  carried  on. 
Napoleon  ordered  Kellermann  to  push  forward  his  horse 
batteries  :  thus  the  fire  augmented  like  thickening  peals 
of  thunder,  and  the  whole  kept  up  a-continual  roar; 

"  Ami  IVoiii  their  dci-p  tliroats 
Tlic  sliot  and  shells  did  iioiir.  ■■ 

Our  Nassau  and  Hanoverian  light  troops  being  forced 
out  of  the  wood  by  the  French,  the  light  companies  of  the 
British  guards  advanced  on  the  right  of  the  buildings,  and 
also  from  the  orchard  into  the  fields,  driving  the  enemy 
before  thorn. 

During  the  time  the  French  occupied  the  wood,  the 
Duke,  after  explaining  the  danger  attending  the  howit- 
zers' range,  as,  from  the  proximity  of  the  hostile  forces, 

'  Both  thos(>  oftu'ors  tnid  ino  this  on  the  field,  In  lSr2. 
**  I  w;is  told  ))y  an  olliccr  who  ai'conipanied  this  colunrn,   that 
seventeea  men  were  killed  hy  the  first  .shot. 
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friends  might  be  destroyed  as  well  as  foes,  ordered  Bull's 
howitzer  battery  to  throw  shells  into  it.  A  shower  of 
shells  was  soon  sent  flying  into  the  wood,  which  forced 
Je'rome's  light  troops  and  their  supports  to  retire.  Up  to 
this  time,  except  a  little  skirmishing,  the  battle  was  con- 
fined to  Hougouraont.  The  roar  of  artillei-y  was  increa- 
sing. At  this  period  a  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
approached  our  left  at  a  good  pace;  upon  which.  Best's 
Hanoverians  formed  square;  but  the  French  cavalry  went 
about.  It  was  a  reconnoitering  party,  to  see  whether  we 
had  thrown  up  any  field-works,  as  our  position,  when 
seen  from  the  French  right,  had  all  the  appearance  of 
being  intrenched.  Fresh  columns  of  Jerome's  division, 
supported  by  Foy's,  were  sent  upon  our  post  at  Hougou- 
mont;  they  united,  extended  their  front,  and  pressed 
through  the  wood  and  open  fields. 

The  horse  battery  upon  the  French  left  opened  upon 
our  right,  and  a  sharp  cannonade  was  kept  up  between 
the  batteries.  Our  light  troops  in  the  wood  and  orchard 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  but  were  ultimately  obliged 
to  fall  back  upon  the  flanks  of  the  buildings.  As  the 
French  approached  the  banked-up  hedge  that  masked  the 
loop-holed  wall  of  the  garden,  they  pressed  up  to  it,  thin- 
king our  troops  were  behind  it;  but  they  were  suddenly 
brought  to  a  stand,  by  an  efficacious  fire  through  the  looi)- 
holes  and  from  the  scaffold  over  the  top  of  the  wall  :  most 
of  their  advance  were  brought  down,  and  those  who  follo- 
wed were  staggered,  without  being  able  to  make  out 
whence  the  fire  came  that  caused  such  havock  in  their 
ranks;  little  thinking  that  a  masked  liattery  of  muskets 
was  within  forty  yards  of  them.  They  at  length  per- 
ceived whence  this  well-directed  fire  came ;  still  they  retur- 
ned with  redoubled  fury  to  the  attack,  in  hopes  of  carrying 
this  important  post.  Not  thinking  it  prudent  to  attempt 
an  escalade,  they  covered  themselves,  as  best  they  couldj 
by  the  banked-lip  hedge  and  trees,  and  continued  a  drop- 
ping fire  upon  the  wall,  which  was  so  psppered  as  to  lead 
one  to  suppose  they  had  an  idea  of  battering  it  down  with 
musketry,  or  mistook  tlie  red  bricks  for  our  red  coats. 
At  length  some  of  the  more  daring,  and  there  were  man.y 
in  their  ranks,  rushed  over  the  hedge  up  to  the  wall,  and 
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seized  the  muskets  which  protruded  through  the  loop-Wes. 
The  enemj'^  were  making  their  Avay  through  a  gap,  out 
of  the  wood,  into  the  hxrge  orchard,  when  lord  .Saltoun 
charged  them  with  his  light  troops  and  drove  them  back. 
Our  howitzers  upon  the  right  ot  the  main  ridge  began 
again  plying  with  shells  the  enemy  in  the  wood  :  they 
falling  back,  and  our  men  moving  on  slowl;^,  the  shells 
were  thrown  in  another  direction,  upon  some  supports. 
The  enemy  were  again  reinforced,  and  pressed  on  in  a 
most  daring  manner. 

Our  guards  on  the  right,  under  colonel  Macdonell,  fell 
back  upon  the  haystack  (afterwards  burnt)  that   stood 
between  the  buildings  and  the  wood,  and  upon  the  liedges 
and  the  right  enclosures;   while    those  on   the  left  or 
orchard  side,  under  colonel  lord  Saltoun,  fell  back  to  the 
south  banked-up  hedge  of  the  orchard.     Those  on  the 
right  were  assisted  by  their  comrades  from  the  windows 
of  the  house,  as  well  as  from  the  loop-holes  of  the  south 
stables.     They  managed  upon  that   point  to  keep  the 
enemy  at  bay  for  some  time,  but  perceiving   some  of 
Jerome's  troops  out-flanking  them  on  the  allied  right  of 
the  buildings,  and  thus  exposing  our  men  to  the  danger 
of  being  turned  on  their  right  and  cut  off  from  retreat^ 
they  hastily  fell  back  aud  entered  the  buildings  by  the 
north  gate,  which  they  attempted  to  block  up  :  but  the 
French  were  too  close  upon  them,  and  forced  an  entrance^ 
Our  men  quickly  taking  the  best  cover  they  could  find, 
opened  a  rattling  fire  upon  the  intruders,  then  darted  for* 
ward,  and  a  struggle  ensued,  distinguished  by  the  most 
undaunted  courage  on  both  sides.     At  leligth  colonel 
Macdonell  and  his  small  force,  amongst  AVhom  Wfts  ser- 
geant Graham,  succeeded  in  overpowering  the  enemy  and 
closing   the  gate.     All  of  the  enemy  who   had  entered 
were  either  killed  or  severely  Avounded.    Shortly  after  a 
French  soldier  climljed  to  the  top  of  the  gateway,  and 
sergeant  Graham  immediately  shot  him,  by  order  of  cap- 
tain AVindham,  who  at  the  time  was  holding  Graham's 
musket,  whilst  th(?  latter  was  further  securing  the  gate. 
At  this  moment  the  position  was  nearer  falling  into  the 
hands  of  tho  enemy,  than  at  any  other  period  during  the 
day.    A  piu-ty  of  French  drove  back  our  light  companies, 
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and  passed  the  avenue  hedge  which  leads  to  the  Nivelles 
road,  turning  the  post  on  the  allied  right.  Being  favoured 
by  the  brushwood  and  high  crops,  they  got  close  u\:> 
under  the  ridge  on  the  right  of  our  main  front  line,  and 
destroyed  some  four  artillery-men  and  horses,  causing 
Webber  Smith's  battery  to  be  drawn  back  into  the  hollow 
road,  where  his  guns  were  refitted.  Colonel  AVoodford, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Coldstreams,  went  down  and  drove 
the  French  before  him;  but,  before  his  arrival,  such  a  nume- 
rous body  of  the  enemy  had  congregated  at  the  north  gate 
and  wall  of  llougoumont,  that  our  artillery  opened  fire 
upon  them.  Colonel  Wooilford's  advance  caused  it  to 
cease,  from  the  fear  of  destroying  our  own  men.  Wood- 
ford cleared  all  before  him,  and  leavhig  a  detachment  to 
guard  the  avenue,  he  entered  the  building  from  the  lane 
b}^  a  small  door  of  the  barn  (now  bricked  up). 

Sergeant  Graham,  some  time  after  this,  asked  permis- 
sion to  fall  out  for  a  few  minutes  :  a  request  which  sur- 
prised colonel  Macdonell,  and  induced  him  to  inquire  the 
motive.  Graham  rei)liod,  that  his  brother  was  lying  in 
the  buildings  wounded,  and,  as  the  fiamos  were  then  fast 
extending,  he  wished  to  remove  him  to  a  place  of  safety. 
The  request  was  granted,  and  Graham,  having  rescued  his 
brother  from  the  fate  which  menaced  him,  speedily  return- 
ed to  his  post.  Graham  died  an  inmate  of  the  Uoj'al 
hospital,  Kilmainham,  Dublin,  in  181-"). 

The  French  on  our  left  of  llougouuiont.  ])resscd  on,  and 
turned  lord  Saltoun's  troops  on  their  left,  driving  them 
aci'oss  the  orchard  to  the  friendly  hollow-way  ;  but  upon 
the  enemy  following  through  the  south  hedge,  all  within 
musket  range  received,  from  the  Coldstreams  stationed 
inside  the  east  garden  wall,  such  a  severe  fire  upon  their 
left  fiank,  as  staggered  and  brought  them  up.  Upon 
•which  lord  Saltoun,  who  had  been  reinforced  upon  his 
left  by  some  of  the  3d  guards  from  the  main  line,  advanced, 
drove  the  enemy  before  him,  and  again  occupied  the  front 
hedge;  than  which  there  was  not  a  more  secure  position 
on  the  field,  as  long  as  the  enemy  did  not  outflank  it :  but 
this  the  French  frequently  attempted  to  do  by  attacking 
from  the  open  field  bej'ond  the  east  hedge  of  the  enclosure, 
Saltoun's  left,  posted  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  orchard , 
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The  enemy  now  occupied  the  wood  and  open  fields  on 
both  flanks.  Outside  the  left  enclosures  there  was  cavalry- 
skirmishinf?.  About  this  time  small  bodies  of  cavalry, 
supposed  to  be  Prussians,  were  observed  on  the  heights  on 
our  left,  near  St.-Lambert. 

In  consequence  of  the  determined  resistance  the  enemy 
met  with  at  our  advanced  post  of  Hougoumont,  which 
proved  a  regular  stumbling-block  to  Napoleon,  he  resolved 
upon  attacking  the  left  centre  of  our  main  line  *.  Marshal 


Ney  had  been  making  preparations   for  so   doing,  by 
pushing  forward  part  of  his  artillery  to  the  intermediate 

*  Why  this  attack  was  not  iiKuh^  simultaneously  with  that  upon 
Hou<rouuioiit,  and  at  th«  same  tiiiio  a  deinonstration  uiiou  the  allied 
centre,  to  prevent  troops  heini;;  drawn  from  it  tr>  sn)iiioit  the  points 
assailed,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say. 
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ridge  of  their  right  wing,  placing  his  guns  so  that  their 
range  was  not  beyond  half  a  mile;  they  were  to  cover,  as 
is  usual,  the  advance  of  their  columns  of  attack,  formed  of 
the  whole  of  d'Erlon's  corps,  supported  by  part  of  Reille's. 
Napoleon's  aim  was  to  force  the  left  centre,  get  posses- 
sion ofthe  farms  of  La  Haye-Sainte  and  Mont-St.-Jean, 
and  establish  a  force  there,  in  order  to  cut  off  our  com- 
munication with  Brussels,  and  to  prevent  our  cooperation 
with  the  Prussians.  The  French  columns  had  been  mo- 
ved to  the  hollow,  between  the  main  and  inner  ridges. 
All  was  ready  for  the  grand  attack,  of  which  Ney 
apprized  Napoleon:  who,  before  he  gave  the  order  to 
begin,  took  a  general  survey  upon  his  right,  when,  per- 
ceiving in  the  direction  of  St. -Lambert  what  he  thought 
to  be  troops,  he  asked  his  adjutant-general  (Soult  *,)  what 
the  cloud  of  troops  were  that  he  saw  in  the  distance  ? 
Soult  replied.  "  1  think  I  see  five  or  six  thousand  men  : 
possibly  part  of  Grouchy's  corps.  »  The  telescopes  were 
all  put  in  requisition  ;  but  the  day  being  hazy,  the  opi- 
nions were  various  and  conflicting.  Cpon  this,  general 
Domont  was  sent  for,  and  ordered  to  proceed  Avith  two 
light  cavalry  divisions  in  the  direction  of  St.-Lambert, 
and  ascertain  what  the  supposed  troops  were.  Domont 
and  Subervie,  it  is  said,  immediately  moved  to  the  right, 
and  drew  up  en  potence  on  the  right  of  the  French  army, 
and  facing  the  wood  of  Paris.  This  must  have  occurred 
about  one  o'clock.  f*'oon  after,  an  officer  of  the  light 
cavalry  brought  in  a  Prussian  hussar  taken  prisoner,  who 
had  been  charged  with  a  letter  from  Bulow  to  Wel- 
lington. The  Prussian  was  very  communicative,  and 
answered  all  questions  in  a  loud  tone;  he  said,  "  his  corps 
had  been  that  morning  at  Wavre,  near  which  the  other 
three  Prussian  corps  had  encamped;  that  his  regiment 
had  sent  out  patrols  for  six  miles  in  all  directions,  but 
had  not  fallen  in  with  any  part  of  the  French  armj% 
consequently  they  had  concluded  that  (irouchy  had 
joined  the  Emperor  at  Plancenoit;  and  that  the  column 
seen  near  St.-Lambert  was  the  advnnce-guard  of  Bulow's 
{4th)  corps,  about  30,000  strong,  that  had  not  been  pre- 

'  Soult,  Ni\v,  Napoli-on  ami  WpHin.L'tou  woro  .ill  liorn  in  1760, 

5. 
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sent  at  the  battle  of  Ligny.  n  I'his  intelligence  obliged 
Napoleon  to  bold  a  considerable  force  in  hand,  in  order 
to  defend  his  right  flank.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that 
more  caution  and  vigilance  should  have  been  used  by 
him,  at  an  earlier  period,  in  that  direction. 

Soult,  who  was  at  this  time  writing  a  dispatch  to  Grou- 
chy, informed  him  that  the  Emperor  wished  him  to  ma- 
noeuvre in  the  direction  of  the  main  army ;  to  find  out 
the  point  where  it  was,  to  keep  up  a  close  communication, 
and  to  be  at  hand  to  fall  upon  and  destroy  any  enemy 
that  laiight  attempt  to  disturb  their  right  flank. 

"  At  this  moment,  »  he  continued,  "  we  are  engaged  in 
battle  on  the  line  of  Waterloo.  The  centre  of  the  English 
army  is  at  Mont-St.-Jean;  so  manceuvre  to  join  our  right 
without  loss  of  time. 

«  Duke  of  Dalmatia. 

"  One  o'clock,  ISih  June.  » 

It  was  sent  ott"  with  the  intercepted  letter,  but  did  not 
reach  Grouchy  till  after  seven  p.  u.  Domont  soon  after 
made  the  communication,  that  he  had  fallen  in  with  the 
enemy  in  the  direction  of  St.-Lambert ;  the  Emperor 
might  be  assured  that  the  troops  he  had  seen  were  ene- 
mies, and  that  he  had  sent  out  patrols  to  find  out  Grou- 
chy and  to  open  a  communication  with  him. 

Napoleon  remarked  to  Soult,  "  This  morning  we  had 
ninety  chances  for  us ;  the  arrival  of  Bulow  loses  us  thirty, 
but  we  have  still  sixty  against  forty.  If  Grouchy  repair 
the  horrible  fault  which  he  commited  yesterday  in  amus- 
ing himself  at  Gembloux,  and  send  his  detachment  with 
rapidity,  the  victory  will  be  more  decisive,  because 
Bulow's  corps  will  be  quite  destroyed,  n  The  Emperor 
still  felt  sanguine  as  to  the  successful  result  of  the  battle, 
notwithstanding  he  had  received  no  intelligence  from 
Grouchy,  nor  any  information  which  he  considered  satis- 
factory respecting  the  Prussians.  It  was  only  by  a  gross 
oversight  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  or  some  of  his  oflicers 
that  Bulow  was  allowed  to  ap])roach  his  right.  Had  he 
detached  six  or  eight  thousand  men  of  all  arms  on  the 
17th,  or  at  an  early  hour  on  the  18th,  to  command  the 
entrance  to  the  defiles  of  the  Lasne  and  St.-Lambert, 
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through  which  Bulov/  had  to  pass,  and  not  above  ten 
minutes'  gallop  from  the  French  right  (consequently  the 
force  could  have  been  recalled  at  any  moment,)  Napoleon 
could  have  kept  JjuIow's  corps,  out  of  action  until  the 
arrival  of  Zieten's  (1st)  corps,  at  about  eight  o'clock,  and 
before  that  hour  he  might  with  his  whole  force  have 
assailed  Wellington's  position. 

The  appearance  of  the  Prussians  at  St.-Lambert  was 
ominous  for  Napoleon  :  it  compelled  him  to  alter  his  plan 
of  battle,  and  tended  to  paralyze  part  of  his  reserves.  The 
Prussians  were  now  in  great  force  between  Grouchy's 
corps  and  the  French  rigt.  Grouchy  might  indeed  fall  upon 
the  Prussian  rear;  but  he  might  also  be  retarded  at  the 
passage  of  the  Dyle,  or  by  some  other  difficulty  or  misfor- 
tune. The  prospect  was  sufficiently  gloomy  to  make  Na- 
poleon detach  some  cavab-y  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
Bulow's  corps,  and  to  keep  a  strong  force  in  hand  ready 
.  to  check  the  Prussians,  should  they  attempt  to  disturb 
his  right. 

The  Emperor  now  sent  word  to  Ney  to  commence  the 
attack.  D'Erlon's  four  massive  columns  advanced,  accom- 
panied by  Ney,  who  halted  on  the  high-road  where  it  cuts 
through  the  bank,  before  reaching  La  Haye-Sainte  or- 
chard. As  soon  as  the  columns  reached  the  inner  ridge, 
and  were  passing  between  their  batteries,  our  guns  opened 
upon  them;  they  v/ere  scarcely  down  the  slope  so  as  to  be 
under  cover  from  their  own  guns,  when  their  batteries  of 
between  seventy  and  eighty  pieces,  posted  on  their  main 
and  inner  ridges,  opened  wilii  a  tremendous  roar  upon 
our  lines,  causing  dreadful  havock  in  Picton's  division 
and  Byland's  brigade.  The  balls  that  went  over  fell  with 
terrific  etfect  amongst  our  cavalry  in  the  rear.  The  Hank 
columns  which  were  detached  to  attack  La  Haye-Sainte, 
and  Papelotte,  La  Ilaye  and  Smohain  on  our  left,  soon 
became  engaged.  The  German  rilles  from  the  orchard  of 
la  La  Haye-Sainte  opened  first;  then  the  Nassau  on  the 
left,  with  the  light  troops  in  advance  of  the  columns,  and 
soon  the  skirmish  became  general  along  the  whole  front 
of  attack.  Papelotte,  La  ilayo  and  the  orchard  of  La  Haye- 
Sainte  were  carried. 
As   the  columns  approached  the  rise  of  our  position, 
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they  appeared  en  echelon  from  their  left.    By  land's  bri- 
gade of  the  Netherlands  was  overpowered  and  gave  way 
before  the  overwhelming  force  which  advanced  against  it, 
but  was  rallied  again  in  rear  of  the  ridge,  where  it  remain- 
ed for  the  rest  of  the  day.    Some  of  this  brigade,  parti- 
cularly the  5th  militia,  had  behaved  with  great  gallantry 
on  the  16th,  at  Quatre-Bras.     The  flanking  fires  from  La 
Haye-Sainte  and  the  enclosures  of  Smohain  induced  the 
enemy's  flank  columns  to    swerve   away    towards    the 
centre,  before  they  dropped  oft"  their  supports  :  so  much 
so,  that  their  central  columns  had  not  sufficient  space  to 
deploy.     The  left  column  got  a  strong  fire  from  the  walls 
of  La  Haye-Sainte,  which  it  had  scarcely  cleared,  when 
our  sand-hole  rifles  began;  this  at  first  staggered  the  co- 
lumn, buts  till  it  pressed  on  with  deafening  shouts  of  Vive 
VEmpereiir !    and  turned  our  sand-lavks,  who  fell  back 
behind  the  knoll,  and  from  thence  upon  their  battalion. 
The  enemy  had  dislodged  the  green  Germans  from  the 
orchard  of  La  Haye-Sainte,  and  were  desperately  disput- 
ing  the  buildings,  a  most  serious    impediment  to  the 
French,  whose  attacking  columns  were  advancing  towards 
the  hedge.    The  French  artillery  now  suspended  their 
fire,  for  fear  of  destroying  friends  as  well  as  foes  :  whilst 
our  few  but  well-served  batteries  were  carrying  destruct- 
ion through  the  enemy's  columns,  who,  regardless  of  the 
iron  hail,  gallantly  pressed  on  until  within  forty  yards  of 
the  hedge,  when  the  undaunted  Bicton  ordered  Kempt's 
brigade  to  deploy  into'line.  This  brigade  moved  up  to  the 
hedge,  fired  a  volley   into  the  enemy  while  deploying, 
which  dreadfully  shattered  their  ranks  and  stemmed  their 
further   progress;    then    with    a    loud  Hurrah!    rushed 
through  the  hedge  and  received  a  murderous  volley  in 
return.    Tliis  caused  some  disorder  and  delay,  particu- 
larly among  the  7i)th  regiment  :  but  the  delay  was  mo- 
mentary; our  soldiers  quickly  rallied,  and  levelling  their 
bayonets,  presented  a  line  of   Rritish   infantry  at  the 
charge.    Picton's  gallant  example  at  Quatre-Bras  had  so 
inspired  his  troops,  that  nothing  could  now  resist  the  im- 
petuosity of  their  attack. 

By  the  terrific  fire  of  our  infantry,  a  timely  check  was 
give  to  the  burning  ardour  of  the  assailing  column.?, 
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which  were  soon  turned  into  a  shapeless  mas  of  men,  desti- 
tute of  order  although  still  endeavouring  to  hold  their 
ground;  pouring  out  a  sti'aggling  fire,  yet  unable  to  with- 
stand the  storm  about  to  burst  upon  their  devoted  heads. 
During  this  time  a  portion  of  the  first  light  battalion  of 
the  German  legion  crossed  the  high-road  to  support  our 
advancing  brigade.  The  French  left  attacking  column 
became  panic-stricken,  and,  in  utter  confusion,  fled  preci- 
pitately down  the  slope.  As  the  British  pressed  forward, 
their  front  was  crossed  by  a  body  of  cuirassiers  hotly 
pursued  by  the  2d  life-guards.  The  cuirassiers  dashed  in 
amongst  their  own  broken  infantry,  who  flung  themselves 
on  the  ground  to  allow  both  cavalries  to  ride  over  them, 
they  then  rose  up  and  fired  after  the  lifc-gUards.  The 
cuirassiers  coming  nearer  to  their  own  jjosition  pulled  u]) 
their  steeds,  and  boldly  faced  their  pursuers,  but  in  vain  ; 
after  many  an  isolated  and  individual  combat,  they  were 
obliged  again  to  turn  and  fly.  It  was  here  that  Shaw,  the 
famous  life-guardsman,  fell  in  the  melee,  mortally  woun- 
ded by  a  carbine-ball,  after  having,  it  is  said,  killed  nine 
of  his  steel-clad  opponents. 

During  this  same  attack,  a  French  officer,  whose  horse 
had  been  shot  under  him,  seized  the  regimental  colour  of 
the  32d,  which  was  carried  at  the  moment  by  lieutenant 
Belcher:  a  struggle  ensued;  the  Frenchman  was  in  the  act 
of  drawing  his  sword,  when  he  received  a  thrust  in  the  breast 
from  a  sergeant's  halbert,  and  instantly  after,  nowithstan- 
ding  the  major  (Toole)  called  out,  (alas !  too  late,) "  Save  the 
brave  fellow ! «  he  was  shot  by  a  man  named  Lacey,  and  fell 
dead  at  lieutenant  Belcher's  feet.  This  oflicer  and  lieute- 
nant-colonel Brown, both  of  the  3'2d  and  actors  in  this  scene, 
revisited  the  spot  in  1845.  They  related  all  that  took  place 
on  this  part  of  our  line  during  the  day,  and  further  told  me, 
that  in  collecting  their  wounded  on  the  morning  after  the 
battle,  they  found,  near  where  the  Hanoverian  monument 
now  stands,  a  most  beautiful  young  lady  who  had  been  shot 
dead  in  the  costume  of  an  officer  of  the  French  hussars  *. 

*  Many  females  were  tbunil  ainoiif^'st  the  slain,  alllioviyh  not  olthi; 
same  class  as  tlu;  lii'ioine  alluded  to.  As  is  coiniuou  in  th(!  oaiiip, 
the  female  followers  wore  male  attire,  with  nearly  as  martial  a  bea- 
ring as  the  soldiers,  and  some  even  were  mounted  and  rod<'  astride. 
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It  was  during  this  gallant  and  eminently  successful  re- 
pulse of  the  enemy,  that  the  brave  Picton  fell  *:  he  was 
struck  by  a  musket-ball  in  the  right  temple,  and  died  im- 
mediately. His  last  words  were,  "  Charge!  charge  !  Hur- 
rah! ))  His  life  had  been  spent  in  fighting  the  battles  of 
his  country :  his  end  was  suited  to  his  stormy  career;  and 
although  he  had  attained  the  meridian  of  military  glory, 
no  one  of  the  man}^  that  fell  that  day  was  so  lamented,  as 
no  one  had  been  so  admired  and  loved  by  the  British  army. 


His  renown  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Napoleon,  who  on 
the  morning  of  the  battle  inquired,  «  where  is  Picton's  di- 
vision? »    His  desire  to  know  this  might  be  attributed  to 

*  Pictoii  appears  to  have  had  a  ]>reseiitiiiient  that  tliis  canipaiga 
•would  close  his  glorious  career.  What  a  pity  he  did  not  survive  to 
see  the  etfect  of  his  charge  ! 
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his  thinking,  that,  as  they  had  been  so  roughly  handled 
and  had  lost  so  many  men  at  Quatre-Bras,  their  morale 
was  shaken  and  they  might  be  easily  overpowered. 

It  appears  that  Picton  had  received  a  severe  contusion 
on  the  16th,  at  Quatre-Bras;  but  it  was  not  discovered  till  his 
body  was  laid  out  on  the  19th,  at  Brussels. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  division  by 
sir  James  Kempt;  colonel  Belson,  of  the  28th,  taking  com- 
mand of  the  brigade. 

The  95th  rifles  were  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  broken 
French  infantry,  over  which  the  two  cavalries  had  ridden; 
they  took  a  vast  number  of  prisoners  and  sent  them  to  the 
rear.  The  rifles  then  reoccupied  the  knoll  and  sandpit,  and 
Baring's  gullant  Germans  the  little  garden  and  orchard  of 
La  Haye-Sainte,  from  whence  the  enemy  had  been  driven. 

Ponsonby's  brigade  had  advanced  close  up  to  tlie  ridge^ 
and  was  waiting  the  proper  moment  to  charge;  for  the 
French  columns  on  Kempt's  left,  having  had  nothing  in 
their  front  to  check  them  after  Byland  retreated,  were 
making  through  the  hedges  that  lined  the  road.  Part  oi 
the  Royal  dragoons  dashed  into  the  head  of  the  enemy's 
column  in  their  front,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  portion 
of  the  28th  regiment  IjroUght  their  right  shoulders  for* 
\vard  and  fired  a  volley  into  its  left  flank.  At  this  time> 
part  of  Pack's  Ijrigadc,  formed  of  the  redoubtable  remains 
of  the  92d  Highlanders,  was  in  rear  of  the  ridge,  their  left 
brought  forward,  resting  in  front  of  the  brushwood  upon 
the  knoll  on  our  left.  Part  of  another  French  column  had 
passed  the  straggling  hedge,  and  was  pressing  on  towards 
the  position  of  this  brigade,  bearing  directly  on  its  left. 
This  handful  of  tried  soldiers,  partially  aided  hy  the  Royal 
Scots  and  42dHiglilanders,  immediately  advanced  in  order 
to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  enemy,  whose  fire  they 
received  without  returning,  until  within  thirty  yards  of 
them ;  they  then  threw  in  a  concentrated  and  destructive 
volley,  which  completely  staggered  the  French,  who  how- 
ever soon  sufficiently  recovered  themselves  to  return  the 
fire.  At  this  moment,  the  Soots  Greys  came  up,  and  the 
Highlanders  opened  out  to  let  them  pass.  The  wild  shrill 
squeaking  bagpipes,  mixed  with  the  shouting  of  "  Scotland 
tor  ever!  »  heightened  the  national  enthusiasm,  and  many 
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of  them,  breaking  from  their  ranks,  caught  hold  of  the 
Grey's  stirrups  to  be  able  to  keep  up  with  them,  and  to 
take  their  part  in  completing  the  destruction  of  the  enemy. 

••  Wli'Tf!  sti'nniii'd  fair  Scotia's  banners  high, 

Or  nodded  where  lier  bonnets  blue, 
A\'here  peal'd  the  bag-pipe's  deafening'  cr}', 

Or  where  the  varied  tartans  tiew  : 
Tliere  did  the  rusli  of  battle  burst. 

Ulazing  the  deadly  tijrht  begun  ; 
There  did  the  shouts  of  triumph  first 

Proclaim  the  Gallic  host  undone.  " 

While  we  see  in  this  fact  ample  proof  of  the  ardour 
which  fired  the  breasts  of  our  brave  Scottish  troop.s,  yet  we 
must  allow  that  the  mingling  of  broken  infantry  with 
cavalry  advancing  to  an  attack,  must  have  materially 
impeded  the  impetus  and  efficiency  of  both.  The  cavalry 
having  the  advantage  of  the  descent,  bore  down  all  before 
them.  Unfortunately  this  splendid  result  was  not  enough 
for  the  gallant  spirits  that  achieved  it.  Wild  with  their 
success  and  carried  away  by  the  ardour  of  the  fight,  they 
hurried  in  utter  confusion  up  the  opposite  slopes,  sabring 
every  living  thing  that  came  in  their  way.  This  was  not 
the  only  instance  of  our  cavalry  getting  disordered  and 
out  of  hand  by  their  own  headlong  rashness,  and  in  con-' 
sequence  causing  most  serious  loss  of  life. 

The  eagle  and  colour  of  the  45th  regiment  in  the  French 
column,  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  sergeant 
Ewart  of  the  Greys;  Ije  gallantly  rushed  forward  to  secure 
the  trophy.  The  following  is  his  account  of  the  affair  : 
«  It  Avas  in  the  charge  I  took  the  eagle  from  the  enemy :  he 
and  1  had  a  hard  contest  for  it;  he  made  a  thrust  at  my 
groin,  1  parried  it  off  and  cut  him  down  through  the  head. 
After  this  a  lancer  came  at  mc;  1  threw  the  lance  ofitby 
my  right  side,  and  cut  him  through  the  chin  and  upwards 
through  the  teeth.  Next,  a  foot-soldier  fired  at  me,  and 
then  charged  me  with  his  bayonet,  Avhich  I  also  had  the 
good  luck  to  parry,  and  then  1  cut  him  down  through  the 
head;  thus  ended  the  contest.  As  I  was  about  to  follow 
my  regiment,  the  general  said,  «  Aly  brave  fellow,  take 
«  that  to  the  rear;  you  have  done  enough  till  you  get  quit 
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"  of  it. ))  I  took  tlio  Oiigle  to  the  ridpfo,  and  allciwards  to 
liru.ssels  *.  » 

The  (ircys,  \vith  the  rii<Thlander.s,  took  and  destroyed 
nearly  tlie  whole  of  the  front  attackinfjf  oohinm.  Upon 
the  right  of  the  (Jreys  wore  the  Inniskilling  dragoons, 
who  daslicd  through  the  straggling  hedge  **  down  upon 
the  supporting  columns, and  luade  fearful  liavock  amongst 
them;  and  although  they  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  cap- 
ture an  eagle,  their  attack  was  as  brilliant  as  tliat  of  the 
other  regiments  of  the  brigade.  On  the  right  of  the  bri- 
gade were  the  i^oyal  dragoons,  as  before  mentioned,  who, 
like  thetireys  ***,  met  the  head  of  the  enemy's  column  on 
our  side  of  the  Wavre  road  and  hedge;  the  column  threw 
out  a  straggling  lire,  and  attempted  to  repass  the  hedge; 
but  the  Koyals  were  soon  among  them,  cutting  and  slas- 
hing away,  and  causing  a  panic,  which,  from  the  enemy's 
situation,  was  no  to  be  wondered  as.  .  In  the  centre  of  this 
column  was  the  eagle  of  the  105th  regiment;  this  taught 
the  eye  of  captain  Clarke,  of  the  Royal  dragoons.  The 
following  extract  is  from  the  records  of  the  regiment, 
page  10-")  :  «  1  was,  »  he  said,  "  in  command  of  the  centre 
squadron  of  the  Royal  ilragoons  in  this  charge;  while  fol'' 
lowing  up  the  attack,  1  perceived  a  little  to  my  Ictt,  in  the 
midst  of  a  body  of  inl'antry,  an  eagle  and  colour,  which 
the  bearer  was  making  off  with  towards  the  rear,  1  imme- 
diately gave  the  order  to  my  squadron,  «  Hight  shoulders 
forward!))  at  the  same  time  leading  direct  upon  the 
eagle  and  calling  out  to  the  men  with  me  to  secure  the 

'  Ew.ivt  pnt  ;i  conliiiission  the  following;  yo.ir.  l,ik(!  Slinw.  ilic 
lire-trnai'ilsiiKui,  lu"  was  ji  man  <if  herciik'aii  slrciigth,  ami  of 
more  than  oriUiiai-y  staturo,  lieiiig  sis  Ibet  lour  inclic-s,  ami  of 
loiisiimmati'  skill  ;is  a  swordsman,  licdit.-il  in  ISi,"),  having,'  allainl'ii 
till-  n'^i'  orscvcMityscvcn. 

■'  It.  was  licio,  :ni(l  at  this  jH'riod,  tliat.  a  j^ciilli'iiiMu  in  iiliiiii 
'  lotlics  <;ill('d  out  to  the  dra^'-oons,  ..  (io  aloiifr,  m.v  lio\  s  I  now  s  \  oiii 
liiiK!'."  It  was  till- lati' diiki- ol'Rirlimoud,  conK?  oui  iin'ii'ly  .-in  ,111 
amatiMir,  and  to  s( c  how  liis  liall  jjui'sis,  .uid  his  sons,  tlu'oc  of  wlioni 
Won- on  tlio  lii-ld.  wiTi- t;ll•ill^^  1  lo  was  not.  altailicil  to  llio  stMll' oC 
this  army  :  nthcrwisi'  !»>  would  liave  hecii  s(!i'ond  in  i-omm.iiid, 
.IS,  hosidi's  hoiiijf  I'oloni'l  ol'tho  Itrilh,  ho  was  full  jjjcnoral. 

*"  Till' (Jreys  and  Itoyaj  dr;i|/oons  liavinj,'' each  r.iiilurivl  .'in  i'.i;jli' 
at.  \\'ati'rloo.  ihi-y  were  lioih  ordi'red  to  woaran  earic  on  lln'ir  lo- 
loms,!i('conlivmi'nls  ami  liiiltoiis. 
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colour ;  the  instant  I  got  within  reach  of  the  officer  who 
carried  the  eagle,  I  ran  my  sword  into  his  right  side,  and 
he  staggered  and  fell,  but  did  not  reach  the  ground  on 
account  of  the  pressure  of  his  companions  :  as  the  officer 
was  in  the  act  of  falling,  I  called  out  a  second  time  to 
some  men  close  behind  me,  "  Secure  the  colour,  it  l)elongs 
to  me.  n  The  standard  coverer,  corporal  Styles  *,  and 
several  other  men  rushed  up,  and  the  eagle  fell  accross  my 
horse's  head  against  that  of  corporal  Styles's  :  as  it  was 
falling,  I  caught  the  fringe  of  the  flag  with  my  left  hand, 
but  could  not  at  first  pull  up  the  eagle  :  at  the  second 
attempt  however  I  succeeded.  Being  in  the  midst  of 
French  troops,  1  attempted  to  separate  the  eagle  from  the 
staft",  to  put  it  into  the  breast  of  my  coatee,  but  it  AVas  too 
firmly  fixed.  Corporal  Styles  said,  <>  Sir,  don't  break  it;n 
to  which  I  replied,  "Very  well;  carry  it  off  to  the  rear 
«  as  fast  as  .you  can  :  ),  he  hid  so.  Though  wounded,!  pre* 
ferred  remaining  on  the  field  in  command  of  my  squadron, 
which  I  did  till  near  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Avhen 
I  was  obliged  to  withdraw;  having  had  two  horses  killed 
under  me,  and  having  received  two  wounds,  which  confi- 
ned me  to  my  quarters  at  Brussels  for  nearly  two  months. « 

During  this  conflict,  the  valley  and  slopes  of  both  posi- 
tions presented  a  sight  indeed !  they  were  covered  with 
broken  troops  of  both  armies:  ours,  both  infantry  and  ca- 
valry, bringing  Up  prisoners  singly  and  in  groups.  Some 
few  of  our  fellows,  until  driven  back  by  their  officers,  were 
helping  themselves  to  any  little  valuable  article  they 
could  lay  and  on. 

Man.y  French  officers  were  brought  up  prisoners;  thej" 
delivered  up  their  swords  to  our  officers.  The  enemy 
upon  the  opposite  heights  were  similarly  employed  in  ta- 
king prisoners,  and  destroying  such  of  our  cavalry  as  had 
ventured  too  far,  particularly  the  Scots  Greys,  who,  by 
their  ill-timed  impetuosity,  lost  many  men  and  horses. 
In  fact  most  of  Ponsonby's  brigade,  with  a  portion  of  the 
household  brigade,  animated  by  their  first  success,  pursued 
their  advantage  too  far;  they  crossed  the  valley  in  disor- 

'  Styles  I'ficeiveil  a  commission  ;  ami  captain  Clai'ko,  now  colonel 
Konnuily,  the  order  of  the  Bath  and  the  Hanoverian  Guelphio  order, 
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cler,  and  galloped  up  to  the  French  position  in  two's  and 
three's  and  groups,  brandishing  their  swords  in  defiance, 
riding  along  the  ridge,  sabring  the  gunners,  and  rendering 
about  thirty  guns  useless  :  the  bugles,  or  trumpets,  soun- 
ding to  rally,  were  unheeded. 

General  sir  William  Ponsonby  rode  forward  to  stop 
their  wild  career,  but  he  was  intercepted  in  a  ploughed 
field  by  the  lancers,  and  killed.  The  command  of  the 
brigade  devolved  on  colonel  Muter,  of  the  Inuiskillings, 
The  enemy's  cuirassiers,  lancers  and  chasseurs,  perceiving 
the  isolated  and  unsupported  position  of  our  broken 
dragoons,  rushed  forward  and  made  serious  liavock, 
pursuing  them  down  the  slope  into  the  valley.  Those  of 
our  men  whose  horses  where  blown  and  exhausted  by 
their  recent  exertions,  became  an  easj^  prey  to  the  enemy; 
but  at  length  the  12th  and  16th  light  dragoons,  part  of 
Vandeleur's  brigade,  came  forward.  The  r2th,  under 
colonel  F.  Fonsonb}',  charged  some  unsteady  infantry  in 
the  valley,  and  then  attacked  the  lancers,  whom  they 
overpowered,  thus  relieving  our  broken  cavalry.  In  advan- 
cing, the  12th  suffered  most  severely  from  the  fire  of  some 
ofDurutte's  division,  who  were  concealed  by  a  high  bank 
in  the  vallo}',  in  front  of  our  left. 

The  IGth  light  dragoons  charged  some  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry;  iiart  of  Merle's  Dutch-Belgian  cavalry  came  up 
as  a  support;  a  portion  went  down  the  slope.  Vivian's 
brigade  nioved  from  our  extreme  left  towards  the  scene 
of  action,  but  like  Merle's  it  was  not  rcquii-ed.  Both  sides 
were  now  employed  in  i-eforming  upon  their  original 
positions,  except  our  two  light  cavalry  brigades,  which 
took  position  somewhat  more  to  their  right.  The  skeleton 
remains  of  Ponsonby's  brigade,  at  a  later  period  of  the 
day,  crossed  the  Charleroi  road,  and  joined  lord  Edward 
Somerset's.  Meanwhile  our  rockets  were  playing  with 
destructive  ettect  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  rallying 
opposite  to  our  left  centre. 

After  this  sanguinary  conflict,  Napoleon  rode  along  his 
right  wing,  and  as  usual  he  was  loudlj'  cheered.  Sir 
Hussey  Vivian,  who  at  the  time  was  in  front  of  the  knoll 
on  our  left,  told  me  that  he  distinctly  saw  the  Emperor  : 
he  was  galloping  towards  some  of  his  lancers  that  were 
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reforming;  upon  the  near  approach  of  Napoleon  they 
waved  their  lance  flags  and  shouted,  Viv6  VEmpereur! 
Shortly  before  this,  Vivian  ordered  two  of  lieutenant-co- 
lonel sir  Robert  Gardner's  guns  which  were  attached  to  his 
brigade,  to  open  fire.  Upon  this  the  French  artillery 
opened,  and  a  shot  striking  one  of  our  ammunitions 
tumbrels,  it  blew  up,  which  called  forth  a  shout  from  the 
French  gunners. 

We  may  remark  upon  this  attack*,  which  the  Duke 
pronounced  the  most  serious  that  occurred  during  the 
day,  that  it  was  entirely  defeated;  that  it  gave  us  a  great 
many  prisoners,  led  to  our  disabling  many  of  their  guns, 
and  that  its  failure  frustrated  Napoleon's  entire  plan. 
Nor  can  any  doubt  l)e  entertained,  that  if  Wellington's 
forces  on  this  eventful  day  had  been  Avholly  composed 
of  his  Peninsular  soldiers,  of  whom  he  had  said,  "  I  always 
thought,  I  could  go  anywhere  and  could  do  anything 
with  that  army !  »  we  should  not  have  looked  so  an- 
xiously for  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians,  nor  would  they 
have  been  up  in  time  to  have  taken  any  share  in  the 
victory. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy's  attack  upon  La  Haye-Sainte 
had  been  continued ;  they  had,  as  related,  dislodged  the 
German  riflemen  from  the  orchard  and  garden,  although 
a  most  determined  resistance  had  been  made  by  major 
Baring.  During  the  advance  of  d'Erlon's  columns,  the 
Duke  observed  the.  dreadful  havock  made  by  the  eneiuy's 
batteries  in  his  front  troops  posted  between  the  two 
high-roads,  and  ordered  them  to  retire  behind  the  crest 
of  the  ridge  for  shelter.  This  movement  was  mistaken  by 
Napoleon  for  one  of  retreat,  and  he  immediately  launched 
forward  Keller  mann's  cuirassiers  and  carabineers  to  pick 
up  our  guns  and  stragglers,  and  press  our  rear.  Shortly 
before  this,  his  Grace  advanced  a  reinforcement  to  La 
Haye-Sainte,  having  observed  that  the  enemy  was  about 
to  make  another  attack.  Upon  the  arrival  of  this  reinfor- 

*  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  most  unaccountable  remiss- 
ness of  the  enemy's  cavalry  iu  not  supporting  tliis  attack  ;  and  why 
our  light  cavalry  on  the  left,  ilit  not  more  promptly  carry  out  the 
orders  given  hy  lord  Uxbridge  before  the  battle  began,  to  vigorously 
support  offensive  operations  in  their  front. 
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cement,  Baring  tried  to  recover  the  orchard,  as  well  as 
the  little  garden  on  our  side  of  the  farm,  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  Germans  were  advan- 
cing, when  they  observed  some  cuirassiers  moving  for- 
ward. Lord  Edward  Somerset,  whose  brigade  was  in  line 
immediately  in  rear  of  this  part  of  the  position,  had 
placed  two  officers  on  the  ridge,  to  give  a  signal  of  the 
enemy's  advance,  in  order  to  time  his  charge.  Upon  the 
cuirassiers  approaching  the  line  of  skirmishers  in  front  of 
our  right  of  the  farm,  these  latter  ran  in  upon  Baring's 
troops,  who  were  near  the  orchard,  and  threw  them  into 
confusion.  They  took  to  flight,  but  were  overtaken,  ridden 
down  and  sabred.  While  the  cuirassiers  were  ascending 
the  ridge,  our  artillery  opened  with  grape  and  caseshot, 
which  laid  many  low,  and  disordered  their  ranks  :  they 
however  pressed  forward  most  gallantly.  Somerset's  line 
was  now  coming  over  the  ridge,  led  bj'  Uxbridge,  and,  at 
the  moment  our  front  squares  fired  into  the  cuirassiers, 
the  two  cavalries  dashed  into  each  other  :  the  shock  was 
terrific;  the  swords  clashing  upon  the  casques  and 
cuirasses  so  that,  as  lord  Edward  Somerset  humorously 
observed  to  me  when  he  visited  the  field  in  June  lS-12, 
"  You  might  have  fancied  that  is  was  so  many  tinkers  at 
work.  »  But  it  was  of  short  duration.  The  British  house- 
hold cavahy  soon  cleared  the  ridge  of  the  cuirassiers, 
although  these  made  a  most  gallant  resistance  :  they  fled 
down  the  slope  on  both  sides  of  La  Haye-Sainte,  closely 
followed  by  the  brigade;  those  on  the  allied  left  of  the 
farm,  by  the  2d  liti^-guards.  It  was  in  following  up  this 
charge,  that  part  of  this  brigade  mixed  with  Ponsonby's 
broken  dragoons  on  the  French  position,  and  fell  unon 
and  sabred  some  of  the  enemy's  infantry  who  had  been 
assaulting  La  Haye-Sainte.  I'art  of  the  1st  life-guards 
pursued  some  cuirassiers,  till  botli  became  wedged  in 
between  the  two  high  banks  of  the  Genap))e  road,  beyond 
the  orchard  of  La  Haye-Sainte.  Some  of  Reille's  troops, 
Avho  had  advanced  in  support  of  d'Erlon's  attack,  Hr<?d 
down  from  these  banks  upon  our  life-guards,  who  had  to 
get  back  to  our  line  as  well  as  they  could.  Most  of  tin; 
King's  dragoon  guards  had  dashed  over  the  road  and 
Avere  falling  back  to  reform;  but  they  lost  many  men  and 
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some  officers,  by  the  enemy's  fire  from  the  little  garden  of 
La  Haye-Sainte. 

In  leading  this  charge,  lord  Edward  Somerset  lost  his 
cocked  hat,  and  went  to  the  charge  bare-headed.  On  his 
return,  whilst  looking  for  his  hat,  a  cannon-ball  took  ofip 
the  flap  of  his  coat  and  killed  his  horse.  During  the  rest 
of  the  day  he  appeared  in  a  life-guard's  helmet. 

Lambert's  brigade  was  now  brought  forward  to  rein, 
force  the  remains  of  Kempt's  division. 

Captain  Siborne,  in  the  following  spirited  manner,  con- 
cludes his  narrative  of  the  attack  and  defeat  of  the  enemy» 
upon  our  left  and  centre,  between  half-past  one  and  three 
o'clock  : 

«  Thus  terminated  one  of  the  grandest  scenes  which 
distinguished  the  mighty  drama,  enacted  on  the  ever- 
memorable  plains  of  Waterloo  :  a  scene  presenting  in 
bold  relief  genuine  British  valour,  crowned  with  resplen- 
dent triumph:  a  scene  which  should  be  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  minds  as  well  of  living  British  warriors,  as  of 
their  successors  in  ages  yet  unborn. 

«  Britons,  before  other  scenes  are  disclosed  to  your 
view,  take  one  retrospective  glance  at  this  glorious,  this 
instructive  spectacle.  Let  your  imagination  carry  you  to 
the  rear  of  that  celebrated  position,  and  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  Charleroi  road.  Behold,  in  the  foreground  on  the 
right,  a  British  line  of  cavalry  advancing  to  the  charge, 
exulting  in  the  consciousness  of  its  innate  courage,  indo- 
mitable spirit,  and  strength  of  arm.  Whilst  you  are 
admiring  the  beautiful  order  and  steadiness  of  theiv 
advance,  your  eyes  are  suddenly  attracted  by  the  glitte- 
ring of  a  line  of  horsemen  in  burnished  coats  of  mail, 
rising  above  the  brow,  and  now  crowning  the  summit  of 
the  ridge. 

«  They  are  the  far-famed  cuirassiers  of  Prance,  led  on 
by  a  Kellermann  :  gallant  spirits,  that  have  hitherto  over- 
pome  the  finest  troops  that  could  be  brought  against  them, 
and  h^'Ve  grown  grey  in  glory.  Trumpets  sound  the 
pharge;  in  the  next  instant  your  ears  catch  the  low  thun- 
dering noises  of  their  horses'  hoofs,  and  yovir  breathless 
excitepient  is  woi^nd  to  the  highest  pitch  as  the  adverse 
lines  4asli  tpget-hef  with  ^  sjioc^,  yflf\ic}fi  at;  t^l^e  moment 
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you  expect  must  end  in  their  mutual  annihilation.  Ob- 
serve the  British,  how  thej^  seem  to  doubt  for  a  second  in 
wliat  manner  to  deal  with  their  opponents. 

«  Now  they  urge  their  powerful  steeds  into  the  inter- 
vals between  the  necks  of  those  of  the  cuirassiers.  Swords 
brandished  high  in  air  gleam  fitfully  in  rapid  succession 
throughout  the  lines,  here  clashing  together,  there  clan- 
ging against  helmet  and  cuirass,  which  ring  under  their 
redoubled  strokes.  See,  the  struggle  is  but  a  moment 
doubtful :  the  cuirassiers,  seemingly  encumbered  by  their 
coats  of  mail,  are  yielding  to  superior  strength,  dexterity 
and  braver}'  combined;  men  and  horses  reel  and  stagger 
to  the  earth  :  gaps  open  out  in  their  line ;  numbers  are 
backing  out,  others  are  fairly  turning  round;  their  whole 
line  now  bends  and  breaks  asunder  into  fragments  :  in  the 
next  moment  they  appear,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  to  be  swept 
from  otf  the  crest  of  the  position,  and  being  closely  and 
hotly  pursued  by  the  victors,  the  whole  rushing  down  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge,  are  snatched  from  your  view. 
Your  attention  is  now  irresistibly  drawn  to  that  part  of 
the  foreground  immediately  facing  you,  whore  you  have 
barely  time  so  catch  sight  of  a  line  of  British  infantry 
just  as  it  forces  its  way  through  tlie  hedge  that  runs  along 
the  crest  of  the  ridge,  to  charge  a  column  advancing  up 
the  other  side. 

"  At  the  moment  the  shouts  that  proclaim  its  triumph 
reach  your  ear,  you  arc  struck  by  the  majestic  advance, 
close  to  your  left,  of  another  line  of  British  horsemen. 
These  halt  just  under  the  brow  of  the  ridge.  In  their  left 
front  your  eye  now  also  embraces  a  line  of  British  infan- 
try moving  quickly  up  the  steep;  whilst  at  the  same  time 
you  see  the  heads  of  two  hostile  columns  issuing  through 
the  hedge,  and  crowning  the  ridge  amidst  shouts  of  Vive 
VEmpereur !  The  one  nearest  to  you,  finding  no  immediate 
opposition  to  its  farther  advance,  is  rapidly  establishing 
itself  on  the  height;  the  other  is  met  by  the  advancing  line 
of  infantry.  A  struggle  ensues ;  the  farther  column  is  con- 
cealed from  your  view  by  the  smoke  by  which  it  is  suddenly 
enshrouded  :  but,  at  the  very  moment  when  doubts  arise 
in  your  mind  as  to  the  result,  the  cavalry  rushes  forward, 
jind  passing  through  ^nteryajg  opened  out  fov  it  by  thp 
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infantry,  charges  both  those  heads  of  columns,  cutting 
them  up,  as  it  were,  root  and  branch;  and  then  bounding 
through  the  hedge,  the  whole  disappears  as  if  by  magic. 

"  Now  let  your  imagination,  keeping  pace  with  the  in- 
tensity of  feeling  excited  by  such  a  scene,  cari-y  you  up  to 
the  summit  of  the  ridge.  Behold,  at  once,  the  glorious 
spectacle  spread  out  before  you ;  the  furious  impetuosity 
of  their  onslaught  overcomes  all  resistance  :  the  terror- 
stricken  masses,  paralyzed  by  this  sudden  apparition  of 
cavalry  amongst  them,  have  neither  time  nor  resolution 
to  form  squares,  and  limit  their  defence  to  a  feeble,  hasty, 
straggling  fire  from  their  illcemented  edges  :  a  flight, 
commencing  from  the  rearmost  rank,  is  rapidly  augmen- 
ted by  the  outward  scattering,  occasioned  by  the  conti- 
nually increasing  pressure  upon  tlje  front;  the  entire  slope 
in  soon  covered  with  the  dispersed  elements  of  the  pre- 
viously attacking  force  :  parties  of  infantry  are  hurrying 
over  the  brow  of  the  ridge  to  aid  others  of  the  cavalry  in 
securing  their  prisoners ;  three  thousand  of  these  are 
swept  to  the  rear,  and  two  eagles  are  gloriously  captured. 
From  the  momentary  contemplation  of  these  troiDhies, 
your  eyes  instinctively  revert  to  the  course  of  the  victors, 
whom  you  now  perceive  in  the  middle  distance  of  the 
view;  a  broken  line  of  daring  horsemen  rushing  up  the 
opposite  height. 

«  Their  intoxicating  triumph  admits  of  no  restraint. 
They  heed  not  the  trumpet's  call  to  halt  and  rally ;  but, 
plunging  wildly  amidst  the  formidable  line  of  batteries 
ranged  along  the  French  position,  they  commence  sabring 
the  gunners,  stabbing  the  horses,  and  seem  to  clear  the 
ground  of  every  living  being.  But  physical  ettbrts,  how- 
ever powerfully  developed  and  sustained,  have  their  limit; 
exhausted  nature  yields  at  length,  and  their  fiery  steeds> 
subdued  not  by  force  but  by  exhaustion,  retire  with  lag- 
ging, faltering  pace.  You  look  in  vain  for  a  su])port; 
there  is  none  :  but  your  eye  is  suddenly  caught  by  the 
fluttering  of  lance-flags  of  a  column  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
approaching  from  the  left,  and  you  become  nervously 
alive  to  the  danger  that  awaits  the  valiant  band  of  heroes, 
who  are  only  now  made  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  retir- 
ing to  collect  and  rally  their  scattered  numbers.    Seeing 
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ho  support  ready  to  receive  them,  and  becoming  aware  of 
the  near  approach  of  hostile  cavah*y,  they  make  a  last 
and  desperate  effort.  Those  who  are  best  mounted,  and 
whose  horses  are  least  blown,  succeed  in  regaining  the 
allied  position  unmolested ;  but  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber are  overtaken  by  the  lancers,  with  whom  they  now 
contend  under  a  fearful  disadvantage  in  point  of  speed 
and  order. 

«  But  mark!  a  rescue  is  at  hand :  a  gallant  line  of  friendly 
cavalry  throws  itself  against  the  right  flank  of  the 
lancers,  the  farther  portion  or  left  of  that  line  first  dash- 
ing through  and  scattering  an  unsteady  mass  of  infantry, 
the  sole  remaining  column  out  of  the  entire  attacking 
force  that  has  yet  kept  together.  The  tide  of  destruction 
now  sets  in  strongly  against  the  lancers  :  their  pursuit  is 
checked;  the  heavj'  dragoons  are  relieved  from  the  pres- 
sure. A  melee  ensues,  but  you  are  not  kept  long  in  sus- 
pense; for  in  another  moment  this  newly  arrived  force, 
making  good  its  way,  succeeds  in  driving  the  lancers  in 
confusion  down  to  the  foot  of  the  valley.  The  arena  in 
your  front  is  speedily  cleared  of  both  friends  and  foes ; 
the  discliarge  of  rockets  which  now  attracts  your  atten- 
tion appears  like  a  display  of  fireworks  in  celebration  of 
the  glorious  triumph.    The  affair  has  torminatetl. 

«  But  stay  to  witness  the  concluding  part  of  the  scene. 
Observe  the  splendidly  attired  group  entering  upon  tlie 
right,  just  above  La  Haye-Sainte. 

«  It  is  headed  by  one  whom  you  cannot  for  a  moment 
mistake,  the  illustrious  Wellington.  Lord  Uxbridge, 
returning  from  his  brilliant  charge,  now  joins  the  Duke, 
while  the  whole  Co7'ps  diplomatique  et  militaire  express  in 
the  strongest  terms  their  admiration  of  tlie  grand  mili- 
tary spectacle  of  which  they  have  been  spectators. 
Among  them  are  representatives  of  nearly  all  tlie  conti- 
nental nations;  so  that  this  glorious  triumpli  of  your 
valiant  countrymen  may  be  said  to  have  been  achieved  in 
the  face  of  congregated  Europe.  Honour,  imperishable 
honour,  to  every  British  soldier  engaged  in  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  fight. 

«  When  Britain  again  puts  forth  her  strength  in  battle, 
may  her  sovereign's  guards  inherit  the  same  heroic  spirit 
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which  animated  those  of  George,  Prince  Regent,  and 
inspire  them  with  the  desire  to  maintain,  in  all  their 
pristine  purity  and  freshness,  the  laurels  transmitted  to 
them  from  the  field  of  Waterloo ;  and  when  the  soldiers 
of  the  three  united  kingdoms  shall  again  be  found  fight- 
ing side  by  side  against  the  common  enemy,  may  they 
prove  to  the  world  that  they  have  not  degenerated  from 
the  men  of  the  "  Union  In-igade,  »  who,  by  their  heroic 
deeds  on  that  great  day,  so  faithfully  represented  the  mili- 
tary virtues  of  the  British  empire.  » 
Several  instances  of  extraordinary  heroism  were  dis- 


played by  lord  Uxbridge*,  especially  when,  between  one 

*  Personal  intrepicUty  in  a  chief  is  no  doubt  important,  and  those 
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and  two  o*clock,  he  was  leading  on  to  the  charge  the  admi- 
ring men  of  the  two  heav}^  cavah-y  brigades.  It  was 
perhajts  not  less  prudent  than  gallant  to  kindle  a  daring 
spirit  in  our  cavalry,  and  rouse  them  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  emulation  by  the  dashing  valour  of  their  chief.  There 
was  not  a  man  amongst  us  who  did  not  feel  certain  that 
Uxbridgc  would  have  led  the  charge,  even  if  the  whole 
French  army  had  been  moving  in  mass  against  him;  yet 
it  is  well  known  that  there  was  one  looking  on,  who  did 
not  wear  a  black  stock  nor  carry  a  musket*,  that  would 
have  been  better  pleased  if  our  chivalric  leader  had  been 
a  little  more  cautious  to  support,  and  more  successful  in 
keeping  the  cavalry  well  in  hand. 

"  l>ut  on  the  British  henrt  were  lost 
Tlic  Icrrors  of  tlic  cliarginji-  liost ; 
Kor  not  an  eye,  tlio  storm  that  vi(!w'(l, 
Chan^'cd  its  iirouil  jrhTncG  of  tbrtilmle.  " 

under  him  ai(jiiir(i  coura^'o  at  timers  fioni  the  oxamplfl  of  tlieii' 
leader.  Hut  Im-  it  said,  witlinnt  any  disresiiect  to  my  liigh-spiritcd 
old  comiii.ander,  <lisci'etiiin  may  sometimes  ho  outstripped,  when 
person.'il  intrepidity  passes  the  hounds  of  prudoneo. 

*  His  (ir.-ice  has  said,   he  would  rather  cany  a  inusket  than  he 
attached  to  the  emperor  of  Russia.  [Dispatches,  vol.  XII,  page  268.) 
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11oul:iiUiu(iiii  ii'iiiloiTcd,  ilic  rii.'iiiv  ilriviiii  li;i(-k.  -  Tlie  cnciiiv'.s  ca 
v;ili-y  cbari;-!',  anil  aro  driven  oil'.  — •  Stnii;\ele  in  llio  ni-cliard  cdii- 
tinned.  —  .Vdvanci!  of  a  ((dnnin  ol'  Frenidi  inlanti'y.  wlio  suffer 
and  arc  rlu'ckod  ))_v  tlu'  toirilic  lire  nl'our  l)af,r,i'ry. — Na[>oU!on  di- 
i-cfls  Ills  liowitzors  upon  HdUironniont,  wliich  is  soon  set  on  lire; ; 
notwithsfainlini;',  tlio  Dnke.  ordoreil  it  to  bo  held  at  any  (!ost. — La 
llaye-Sainti!  again  assailed  — .V  ruse  of  the  enemy's  lancers.  — 
Fire  ot'  the  enemy's  artillery  ineivases.  —  Importance  ofonr  ad- 
vanced posts. — Ney's  grand  cavalry  attacks;  destructive  liri»  ot' 
our  guns  upon  them,  and  their  gallantry.  —  Al'ti'r  numerous  IVuil- 
Icss  a ttemi)ts  against  otU'S(juares,  the  enemy  get  mixed;  are  broken, 
and  driven  back  Ity  our  cavalry.  — Their  artillery  again  open  tire 
njion  us.  -  r'']xtraordinary  scene  of  warfare.  —  An  ammunition 
waggon  in  a  blaze. — The  earth  trembles  with  the  concussion  of  the 
artillery.  —  Ney,  reinforced  with  cavalry,  continues  his  aggres- 
sions, and.  as  before,  after  repeated  fruitless  attacks,  tiie  assailants 
an;  driven  off.  —  Terrilic  tire  of  artillery.  —  Not  so  many  sa<ldles 
emptied  by  our  nnisketry  as  expected.  — The  enemy's  attacks 
less  frci[uent  an<l  nnimafeil.  -Captain  Sil)orne's  lively  deserii)tiou 
(f  Ney's  LM-aiid  cavalry  aitack. 

SicnniTsniNtr  continued  alon.iif  our  whole i'lont:  the  entire 
space  l)otween  h\\  Ha yc-Sninteiuid  iiongouniont  was  np  to 
this  time  defended  by  Alton's  skirmishers,  commanded  hy 
colonel  Vigouroux,  (oOtli  re.q'imcnt ).  The  light  companies 
of  the  guards  were,  as  already  stated,  fnll}^  engaged  at 
Hougoumont,  to  which  post,  aliout  two  o'clock,  sir  J.  Byng 
ordered  colonel  Hepburn  to  advance,  with  the  remaining 
companies  of  the  3(1  guards.  When  they  reached  the  first 
hedge  of  tlie  orchard,  in  the  hollow-way,  they  met  -with 
lord  .Saltoun,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  loss  of  his 
light  troops,  gave  up  the  command  to  colonel  Hepburn, 
and  returned  to  his  own  regiment,  (the  1st  guards,)  posted 
on  the  main  ridge. 

General  Cooke  having  lost  an  arm  by  a  round-shot,  the 
command  of  the  division  devolved  on  general  Byng,  and 
the  latter's  brigade  on  colonel  Hepburn,  who  soon  after 
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crossed  the  oicliard,  driving  the  French  before  him,  and 
occupied  the  south  hedge:  this  he  considered  his  position. 
Tlie  French  Avent  through  a  gap  at  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  orchard,  into  the  wood,  and,  heing  huddled  together, 
suffered  severely  from  the  concentrated  fire  of  their  pur- 
suers, as  well  as  from  that  of  the  Coldstream  upon  the 
scaffolds  and  through  the  loopholes  of  the  wall.  I  have 
been  told  b.y  a  British  staft-otlicer,  who  passed  along  the 
south  hedges  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  that,  notwith- 
standing he  had  been  at  most  of  the  battles  in  the  Penin- 
sula, he  had  never  seen,  except  at  a  breach,  dead  and 
wounded  men  lie  thicker  than  along  those  hedges. 

About  this  time,  the  7th  hussars  were  in  line,  and  near 
the  right  of  the  main  ridge.  Our  officers  and  men  were 
falling  fast  from  the  fire  of  musketry;  at  length  it  was  dis- 
covered tliat  a  dropping  firo  came  from  a  spot  covered 
with  standing  rye.  Sergeant  Montague  and  afew  hussars 
galloped  to  tlie  i)lace,  and  surprised  agroup  of  theenemy's 
skirmishers,  all  of  whom  they  cut  down. 

A  strong  line  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  passed  Ilougoumont 
on  their  left,  and  ascended  our  position,  apparently  re- 
gardless of  the  fire  of  our  artillery,  although  it  somewhat 
disordered  their  ranks.  The  7th,  with  a  ijortion  of  the 
15th  hussars,  was  led  against  them.  After  a  few  cuts  and 
l^oints,  the  enemy  went  about,  and  rallied  behind  another 
well-formed  body  of  their  cavalry;  we  rallied  in  rear  of 
our  position.  About  the  same  time  colonel  Hepburn's 
troops  were  warmly  attacked,  outflanked,  and  again  obliged 
to  ret  ire  to  their  friendly  hollow-way ;  but  when  the  enemy 
passed  the  south  hedge  and  entered  the  large  orchard,  all 
within  musket  range  got  again  such  a  severe  fire  from  the 
Coldstream  at  the  east  wall  that  they  were  staggered;  Hep- 
burn again  advanced,  and  recovered  his  position. 

About  the  time  the  remainingcompanies  of  theSd guards 
advanced  to  Hougoumont,  the  Brunswickers  came  into 
line  on  the  right.  A  heavy  column  of  infantry,  which 
proved  to  be  Bachelu's,  was  seen  advancing  towards  La 
Ilaye-Sainte  fired  into  by  the  skirmishers  of  Alten's  divi- 
sion, it  changed  direction  towards  Hougoumont  and  had 
cleared  two  thirds  of  the  intervening  space,  when  it  was 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  fire  cf  captain  Clccve's  Ger- 
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man  batteiy.  Bachelu  rallied  his  column,  and  continued 
to  advance,  but  the  guns  again  opened  their  fire,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  return  to  his  old  position  on  the  right  of 
Fay. 

Napoleon,  finding  his  repeated  attacks  upon  Hougou- 
mont  quite  unavailing,  ordered  general  Haxo  to  establish 
a.  battery  of  howitzers  to  set  it  on  fire.  The  shells  fell  into 
_  the  buildings,  and  fiames  shortly  burst  forth  :  at  about 
three  o'clock,  the  whole  of  the  chateau  and  a  portion  of 
the  out-offices  were  on  fire.  From  the  right  of  the  allied 
position  the  appearance  was  awfully  grand.  It  is  sui-pris- 
ing  that  the  enemy,  with  so  large  a  force  of  artillery, 
chiefly  twelve-pounders,  did  not  level  Hougoumont  with 
the  ground.  With  his  left  batteries  near  the  Nivelles 
road,  from  whence  it  was  completely  commanded,  he 
migt  have  soon  beaten  it  about  the  ears  of  its  defenders; 
he  preferred  hoAvever  burning  them  out  with  shells. 

The  Duke  considered  it  of  great  importance  to  retain 
this  position  and  directed  that  it  should  not  be  aban- 
doned, whilst  there  was  a  man  left  to  defend  it,  although 
it  was  in  fiames.  He  deemed  the  maintaining  ot  the 
post  essential  to  the  success  of  the  day's  operations.  Many 
of  the  wounded  Avho  were  in  the  buildings  perished  in 
the  flames ;  tliose  in  the  chapel  escaped,  as  the  flames  did 
not  e.xtend  far  beyond  the  entrance;  and  it  is  a  remar- 
kable fact,  that  they  ceased  at  the  feet  of  the  wooden 
image  of  our  Saviour. 

•■   Yes  I  Af^iucoiu't  may  ho  l'oi'i;ot, 
.\nd  Cressy  be  au  unknown  spot, 

Aiul  lilenheini's  uaiue  be  new; 
Rut  still  in  story  and  in  song. 
For  many  an  age  vemember'il  long. 
Shall  live  the  walls  of  llnngoiiniont 

Anil  lield  of  Walerloo.   ■■ 

The  Duke's  orders  were  carried  down  to  Hougoumont 
Ijy  major  Hiimilton,  aid-de-camp  to  general  Barnes,  the 
adjudant-general  of  the  forces,  and  given  to  colonel  Home, 
commanding  some  of  the  ;ld  guards  on  the  allied  right 
of  the  building,  near  the  wood.  After  delivering  the 
order,  major  Hamilton  went  away,  but  shortly  returned 
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and  asked  colonel  Homo,  if  ho  perfectly  understood  his 
Grace's  instructions  :  «  I  do,  »  replied  the  colonel,  «  and 
you  can  tell  the  Duke  from  me,  that,  unless  we  are  attac- 
ked more  vigoroush'  than  we  have  hitherto  been,  we 
shall  maintain  the  post  without  dilticultj'.  »  Shortl}^  after- 
wards colonel  Home  entered  the  builcliugs,  the  greater 
jmrt  of  which,  together  with  some  stacks,  were  in  ablaze:  he 
found  the  colonels  Macdonelland  AVoodford  in  the  Availed 
garden,  and  gave  them  the  Duke"s  orders.  Colonel  A\"ood- 
ford,  at  this  time,  commanded  in  the  interior  of  Hougou- 
mont,  and  colonel  Hepburn  in  the  orchard.  To  have 
allowed  the  enemy  to  establish  himself  in  such  a  post,  so 
near  our  front  and  Hank,  might  certainlj'  have  been 
followed  by  the  most  serious  conseciuences.  But  why  our 
gallant  assailants  wasted  so  much  amtuunition  against 
brick  and  stone  walls,  that  might  elsewhere  have  been 
used  with  effect  against  their  enemy,  is  not  easily  ans- 
wered. A  post  of  the  description  of  Hougoumont  never 
before  sustained  such  a  succession  of  desperate  attacks  : 
the  battle  began  with  the  struggle  for  its  possession, 
which  struggle  only  terminated  on  the  utter  defeat  and 
rout  of  the  enemy. 

The  attack  upon  La  Haye-Sainte  *  was  repeated,  not- 
Avithstanding  the  punishment  the  enemy  had  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  German  rifles.  The  French  again  pressed 
on  to  closer  combat  with  determined  bravery.  The  prin- 
cipal attacks  were  directed  to  the  west  barn  and  yard 
doors  leading  into  the  open  fields  towards  the  Lion. 

About  four  o'clock,  the  13th  liglit  dragoons  and  1 5th 
hussars  (part  of  the  brigade  in  which  1  served.)  were  sent 
oft'  in  haste,  under  general  Grant  **,  towards  Braine-lAl- 
leud,  to  watch  the  movement  of  a  portion  of  the  enemy's 

■  Our  ailvauced  i)osts  of  Uniigounioiit,  La  llaye-Saiiito,  and 
Pai>cli)tti',  welt!  of  tlx"  utmost  iuiportaiu'i;  to  us,  iiion;  i>ai-tic-ulai'ly 
the  former.  An  eininent  niilitar\  writer  .lomini  savs,  "  Posts 
that  ean  be  readily  clelendcMl,  are  of  t:reater  value  in  lialtle  than 
insurnioinitalde  olisiacles  :  since  it  is  sniticient  if  such  [losts  enn  Ix' 
maintained  for  a  few  hours  by  means  of  mere  dc^tauhments.  Hon- 
i;ouniont  with  its  enclosures,  the  farm  of  La  Haye-Sainte  and  i\w 
livulet  of  Pajielotte,  jiresented  more  serious  imiiediments  to  Ney. 
ihandid  the  (-(debrated  position  of  KIchingen.   '• 

(ieneral  dranthad  ihree  liorses  slioi  under  him. 
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lancers  moving  in  that  direction.  Tlie  2cl  German  dra- 
.cfoons  also  were  ordered  on  the  same  service,  to  act  as  a 
support,  if  needful. 

'J'he  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery  had  been  continued 
with  S"reat  vigour;  it  was  now  increased  upon  that  part 
of  our  position  which  was  lietween  the  two  high-roads. 
Our  squares,  which  were  lying  down  hehind  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  and  could  not  be  seen  by  the  enemj',  were,  in  a 
great  degree,  protected  from  the  round  and  grape-shot, 
but  not  from  the  shells,  which  were  bestowed  upon  them 
most  liberally.  They  sometimes  fell  amongst  us  with 
great  ctfoct.  Those  missiles  may  be  both  seen  and  heard 
as  they  approach;  so  that  by  keeping  a  look-out  many 
lives  were  saved ;  the  ground  too  was  so  saturated  with 
rain  that  the  shells  in  some  instances  sunk  beneath  the 
surface,  and  lairsting  threw  up  mud  and  sand,  which 
were  comparatively  harmless.  The  oldest  soldier  how- 
ever had  never  witnessed  so  furious  a  cannonade.  The 
Duke,  writing  to  lord  Beresford,  says,  "  I  never  saw  such 
a  pounding  matcli.  u  The  havock  was  dreadful  in  the 
extreme,  for  some  considerable  time  before  the  impetuous 
Ney  came  on  with  his  grand  cavalry  attacic,  made  b}' 
forty  squadrons.  On  their  right,  close  to  Ln,  Eaye-Sainte, 
Avere  the  cuirassiers;  then  the  lancers  and  chasseurs  h 
cJtccal  of  the  Imperial  guard.  They  advanced  in  lines, 
en  e-helun,  their  left  reaching  nearly  to  the  cast  hedge  of 
ITougoumont. 

As  those  on  the  right  neared  the  ridge,  their  artillery 
discontinued  liring;  and  ours  opened  with  grape,  canister 
and  .Shrapnel  shells,  wluch  rattled  like  liail  on  the  steel- 
clad  warriors;  but  they  still  pressed  on,  reg.irdless  of  our 
lire,  towards  the  guns,  the  horses  of  which  had  been  sent 
to  the  rear.  Every  discharge  (the  load  was  usually  dou- 
ble,) dreadfully  shattercil  their  ranks,  and  threw  them 
into  great  disorder;  but  excited  by  the  trumpets  soun- 
ding the  charge,  they  rode  up  to  the  cannons'  mouths, 
shouting,  V'irc  I'Kinpereur ! 

Our  gunners  lleil  to  the  sc^uares,  which  v/erc  all  ranged 
in  chequer ;  the  front  ones  had  advanced  again  nearly 
close  to  the  guns.  The  French,  not  jjcrceiving  the  aiJ  van- 
tage which  the  squares  atlbrded  the  gunners,  and  inuigi- 
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ning  that  they  had  captured  the  guns,  shouted  out  in 
triumph,  and  then  crossed  over  the  ridge  ;  here  they  were 
assailed  by  a  rolling  fire  from  our  squares,  which  were 
all  prepared,  the  two  front  ranks  on  the  knee,  the  two 
rear  ranks  at  the  "  Ready.  „ 

When  the  cuirassiers  had  passed  over  the  ridge,  they 
were  out  of  sight  of  the  lancers  and  chasseurs,  Avho  immedia- 
tely pressed  on  to  share  in  the  contest.  Our  artillery  recei- 
ved them  in  a  similar  manner;  some  of  the  men  rushing 
back  to  their  guns,  and  after  discharging  them  at  the  foe, 
taking  shelter  again  within  the  squares,  or  under  the 
guns.  The  firing  produced  a  much  greater  effect  upon 
such  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  as  were  not  protected  1iy  the 
cuii-ass  and  casque;  consequently  their  ranks  Averemuch 
more  disordered  than  were  the  cuirassiers' ;  still  they 
l^ursued  their  onward  course,  passed  the  guns,  raised  a 
shout  and  swept  round  the  squares.  Some  halted  and 
fired  their  pistols  at  the  oflficers  in  the  squares ;  others 
would  ride  close  up,  and  either  cut  at  the  bayonet  or  try 
to  lance  the  outside  files.  No  sooner  had  the  broken 
squadrons  passed  the  guns,  than  the  gunners  were  again 
at  their  post,  and  the  grape  rattled  upon  the  retiring 
hosts ;  but  frequently,  before  a  succeeding  round  could  be 
discharged,  the  hostile  cavalry  were  again  upon  them, 
and  compelled  them  to  seek  shelter. 

During  the  cavalry  attacks,  those  of  the  enemy  were  at 
one  time  on  the  allied  position,  riding  about  amongst  our 
squares  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  all  cannonading 
having  ceased  between  the  two  high-roads. 

When  the  enemy's  squadrons  liecame  broken  and  disor- 
dered, our  cavalry,  who  were  ]j:ept  in  hand  till  the  fli-vou- 
rable  moment,  again  attacked  them  and  drove  them  down 
the  slope,  often  following  too  far,  by  Avhich  they  burned 
their  finger.?,  and  likewise  prevented  our  gunners  from 
keeping  up  a  constant  fire. 

Our  position  was  scarcely  free  from  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  before  their  numerous  artillery  began  to  ply  us 
again  with  .shells  and  round-shot.  After  the  first  cavalry 
charges,  our  infantry  squares,  finding  the  odds  in  their 
favour,  gained  confidence,  and  it  was  soon  evident  they 
considered  the  enemy's  cavalry  attacks  as  a  relief,  and  fav 
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more  agreeable  than  tlieir  furious  cauuouade,  which  was 
invariably  suspended  on  their  attacking  force  crowning 
our  ridge.  I  am  confident  from  what  I  saw  and  heard, 
as  well  during  as  after  the  battle,  tliat  our  British  infan- 
try would  rather,  when  in  squares,  have  the  enemy's  ca- 
valry amongst  them  than  remain  exposed  to  the  tire  of 
artillery.  The  1st  foot-guards  had  the  enemy's  cavalry 
on  every  side  of  their  squares  several  times,  and  beat 
them  off.  Our  squares  often  wheeled  up  into  line,  four 
deep,  to  make  their  lire  more  destructive  on  the  French 
cavalrj'  when  retiring  :  on  this,  the  cuirassiers  Avould 
suddenly  wheel  round  to  charge;  but  our  infantry  Avere 
instantly  in  square,  and  literally  indulged  in  laughter  at 
the  disappointment  and  discomfiture  of  their  gallant  op- 
ponents. Throughout  the  day  our  squra-es  presented  a 
serried  line  of  bristling  liayonets,  through  Avhich  our  ene- 
my's cavalry  could  not  1)roak.  Had  the  French  made 
their  attacks  throughout  with  infantry  and  cavalry  com- 
bined, the  result  must  have  been  much  more  destructive: 
for,  although  squares  are  the  best  possible  formation 
against  cavalry,  there  can  l)e  nothing  worse  to  oppose  in- 
fantry. T  am  not  aware  of  any  jjarallel  to  the  extraor- 
dinary scene  of  warfare  which  was  now  going  forward: 
most  of  our  infantry  were  in  squares,  and  the  enemy's 
cavalry  of  every  description  riding  about  amongst  them 
as  if  they  had  been  our  own;  for  \thich,  but  for  their 
armour  and  uniforms,  they  might  have  been  mistaken. 

An  ammunition  waggon  in  a  blaze  passed  about  this 
time  in  full  g\illop  close  to  our  rear,  and  one  of  our  men, 
I  think  Fowler,  afterwards  the  sergeant  sadler,  drew  his 
pistol  and  fired  at  the  horses,  but  without  taking  effect  : 
the  waggon  shortly  after  blew  up. 

The  skirmishing  at  the  farms  of  La  Haye  and  Papelotte, 
which  were  retaken,  and  in  the  hamlet  of  Smohain,  went 
on  with  unabated  fury  :  the  attacks  upon  La  Haye-Sainte 
and  Hougoumont  were  continued.  The  artiller}'-  on  both 
sides  was  now  pealing  forth  its  thunders  :  the  earth  trem- 
bled with  the  repeated  concussions.  Neyand  his  Imperial 
master,  no  doubt,  expected  to  bear  down  all  beibre  them 
by  the  aid  of  the  thirty-seven  additional  squadrons  they 
were  about  to  In'iug  forward;  whilst  we  could  only  com-. 
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inand  in  addition  tv.'o  regiments,  the  13tli  light  dragoons 
and  the  15th  hussars,  under  (irant,  As-ho,  on  discovering 
that  the  ruse  of  the  enemj-  was  to  draw  oft'  a  part  of  our 
cavah^  from  the  right  of  our  main  front  line,  had  now 
returned  and  driven  some  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  doAvn  the 
slope.  He  Avas  however  ol)liged  to  retire  immediatelj', 
as  their  cavalry  was  collected  in  great  force  in  the  valley, 
as  also  in  the  hollows  near  La  Haye-Sainte.  Being  there 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  our  batteries,  the  French  horsemen 
would  at  times  call  out  aloud,  "  J£n  avant,  en  avant .' 
(Forward,  forward !)  here  ^ve  are  knocked  to  pieces ; »  upon 
which  their'  chiefs  would  again  advance  and  assail  our 
position.  About  this  period  our  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  firing  of  a  liattery  in  oar  rear;  we  all,  to  a  man, 
looked  round,  as  if  by  word  of  command  :  but  found  it  to 
be  our  own  guns,  Avhich  from  the  second  ridge  across  the 
Nivelles  road,  were  iiring  upon  .some  lancers  that  were 
attacking  our  Brunswick  sipares  upon  the  rear  face  of 
our  right  Aviug.  They  were  tA\  ice  driven  oft'  by  Bolton's 
battery. 

The  allied  position  Avas  again  cleared  of  the  enemy, 
and  skirmishers  Avere  thr0A\  n  forAvard  along  the  valley ; 
xome  Avere  sent  to  cover  the  front  from  the  Hougouinont 
orchard  as  far  as  La  Haye-Sainte.  At  this  point  the  attack 
had  been  carried  on  Avitli  great  vigour  :  colonel  Baring 
had  made  anotheir  application  for  riHe  animunitiou, 
Avhich,  from  some  cause  or  other,  Avas  not  supplied. 

Ney's  cavalry  attacks  Avere  noAv  reneAved,  his  I'oi'ce 
being  nearly  doubled  by  the  addition  of  a  part  of  general 
Guyot's  heavy  cavalry  of  the  guard,  and  Kellermann's 
cuirassiers. 

With  this  additional  force,  Ncy  had  a  stupendous  body 
of  cavalry  in  comparison  Avith  ours.  The  attack,  like  the 
previous  ones,  Avas  covered  by  a  tremendous  iire  of 
artillery,  Avhich  played  on  every  part  ofour  right  Aving;  the 
round-shot  ploughing  up  the  ground,  or  tearing  open  the 
files  of  the  close  and  serried  ranks;  shells  exploding  in  all 
directions ;  and  at  every  moment  the  Hashes  of  the  guns, 
amidst  expanding  volumes  of  dense  .smoke,  challenging 
the  attention  of  every  man  to  the  soui-ces  of  destruction. 
Die  Avell-Avorked  batteries  on  liotli  sides,     ^.'othimj- conld 
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be  move  imposing"  than  the  advance  of  Noy's  cavalry, 
(flaDkcci  by  infantry  to  assail  our  advanced  posts,)  as  they 
swept  up  Iho  slope  of  the  allied  position  under  a  mur- 
derous lire  of  our  double-shotted  guns,  of  which  the  ngnin 
succeeded  in  getting  tcmiiorary  possession.  ( )ur  devoted 
squares  at  times  seemed  lost  amidst  the  hostile  squadrons, 
who,  in  vain,  made  repeated  endeavours  to  penetrate 
these  impregnable  barriers;  as  before,  their  squadrons  got 
mixed,  broken,  and  their  ardour  sobered  down,  when  a 
retrograde  movement  Avas  conunenccd,  which  soon  became 
general. 

The  allied  cavahy,  who  had  been  kept  in  liand  to  act  at 
the  favourable  moment,  now  darted  forward  and  comple- 
ted the  disorganization  of  the  Fi-ench  cavalry.  Our  un- 
daunted artillery-men,  ever  on  the  alert,  were  to  be  found 
at  their  guns,  plying  tlie  retiring  hostile  cavalry  with 
grape,  canister,  or  case-shot. 

But  the  enemy's  cavalry,  Avhich  frequently  reformed  in 
the  valley  just  under  our  position,  where  their  lances  and 
the  tops  of  their  caps  might  be  seen,  were  soon  again  on 
the  position  iind  amongst  the  squares.  Some  of  the  most 
daring  would  ride  up  to  the  squares  and  cut  aside  the 
bayonets.  .Such  parties  seldom  escaped  unhurt :  the  man, 
or  horse,  was  almost  sure  to  be  brought  down  :l)ut  not  near 
so  many  saddles  wereemptied  as  might  have  been  cxijected. 

During  the  attacks  made  by  the  French  cavalry,  not  a 
single  individual  set  an  example  of  soldier-like  devoted- 
ness  by  rushing  upon  the  bristling  bayonets  :  certainly  no 
agreeable  task,  nor  to  be  attempted  without  imminent 
danger;  but  one,  when  required  and  gallantly  done,  that 
raises  men  to  military  rank  and  renown,  and  that  may 
hasten  the  crisis  and  lead  to  victory.  Of  the  tifteen  thou- 
sand French  horsemen,  it  is  doubtful  Avhether  any  pijris- 
hed  on  ii,  Ibitish  bayonet,  or  that  any  of  our  infantry  in 
square  fell  by  the  French  cavalry's  sa1)res  ;  few  comi)ara- 
tively,  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  wore  destroyed,  even  by 
our  musketry  *. 

Many  pretend  tlnitgood  infantry  in  square  can  resist  the 

Tliis  luijjlii  1)1-  .■ittrihuti'il  li>  iiiaiiv  of  fjiu  iuraiiiry.  wlioi  hind 
ini'ssi'd,  iiildiitiiii;-  thi-  French  skiniiishi'i's  inclhnil  ul'  loading;',  viz. 
aticr  ]iriiriiii!.'-,  shakiii-^-  tln'  i-.'st  cifthi-  powrli'i-  iiilo  ilie  liniT"l,   ilrup 
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onset  of  cavalry,  however  skilful,  bold  and  determined  : 
my  opinion  is  the  reverse;  much  depends  on  circumstances. 

The  menacing  approach  of  the  French  cavalry,  who 
rode  amongst  and  round  our  squares,  was  not  quietly  wit- 
nessed by  our  own  horsemen  :  Ave  made  many  spirited 
charges  between  the  allied  squares,  as  well  as  on  every 
side  of  them.  All  the  British,  German,  and  Tripp's  Dutch- 
Belgian  cavalry,  that  were  between  the  two  high-roads 
were  more  or  less  engaged  during  these  attacks. 

At  times  it  was  quite  amusing  to  see  some  of  the  foreign 
troops  cut  away  from  the  angles  of  their  squares,  and  our 
staff  officers  galloping  after  them  to  intercept  their  flight. 
It  was  surprising  to  see  how  readily  they  returned  to 
their  squares. 

The  fire  of  volleys  from  our  squares  did  no  great  da- 
mage ;  the  independent  file  firing  was  the  most  destruc- 
tive to  the  enemy's  cavalry,  to  such  particularly  as  were 
not  clad  in  steel  or  brass.  The  killed  and  Avounded  men 
and  horses,  the  broken  guns,  etc.,  afforded  excellent  cover 
to  the  skirmishers,  whilst  thej^  impeded  the  movements  of 
the  horsemen,  and  augmented  their  disorder  and  confusion. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  from  the  foregoing  circum- 
stances, Avhat  Avas  the  rage,  the  ungovernable  fury  that 
animated  those  attacks ;  and  Iioav,  after  unceasing  com- 
bats for  above  tAvo  hours,  in  a  limited  space,  no  result  Avas 
obtained  by  the  French  but  a  most  horrible  and  bloody- 
carnage.  It  Avas  one  of  the  greatest  of  their  errors,  on 
that  eventful  day,  to  get  their  cavalry  into  a  labyrinth 
from  Avhich  there  was  no  extricating  it  before  the  pride  of 
their  fifteen  thousand  horsemen  had  been  completely  bro- 
ken. It  Avas  noAv  evident,  from  the  enemy's  attacks  beco- 
ming less  animated  and  frequent,  that  they  began  to  see 
the  utter  folly  of  their  attempts  against  our  invincible 
infantry.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  doubtful,  Avhether 
the  enemy's  cavalry  ever  came  into  actual  collision  Avith 
our  squares  *. 

ping  the  liall  afier  it,  anil  liicn  giving-  tli(>  l)Utt  a  rap  or  two  on  tho 
ground,  which,  from  the  rain,  was  (juite  soft.  The  l)all,  in  conse- 
quence, not,  Ijeing' raniuicil  down  to  I'online  the  powiU'r,  nune  out  at 
times  nearly  harmless. 

*  That  his  Grace  ever  throw  liiuisi;!!'  into   a  squari',  is    untrue; 
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It  liiis  bocu  s^aid  b}'  Napoleon,  and  it  is  also  the  remark 
of  most  the  Fi'euch  writers,  that  Guyot  went  into  action 
without  orders.  Napoleon  dispatchedgeneral  Bertrand  to 
stop  the  heavy  cavalry  of  the  guard ;  but  they  were  so 
engaged  that  a  retrograde  movement  would  have  then  been 
dangerous.  "This,;,  Napoleon  observed,  "had  deprived 
himof  acavalry  reserve  at  about  five  o'clock,  liecause  they 
went  two  hours  sooner  than  they  should  have  gone  into 
action,  and  that  the  same  troops  well  employed  had  many 
times  gained  him  a  victory,  j, 

i  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  idea  th;vt  a  division  of 
cavalry  would  go  into  action  Avithout  orders ;  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  there  was  some  mistake  in  the  trans- 
mission of  them  :  l)ut  why  was  not  the  advance  counter- 
manded y  ]\lost  of  their  cavalry  movements  were  so  slow 
towards  the  end  of  the  day,  in  conseiiuence  of  the  jaded 
condition  of  their  horses,  and  the  saturated  and  encumbe- 
red state  of  the  ground,  that  an  order  sent  on  foot  might 
have  soon  brought  them  Ijack. 

Atone  time  during  that  memorable  afternoon,  the  ridge 
and  rear  slope  of  our  position  Avere  literally  covered  Avith 
every  description  of  horsemen,  lancers,  cuirassiers,  cara- 
bineers, horse-grenadiers,  light  and  heavy  dragoons  and 
hussars  ;  during  Avhich  our  guns  stood  in  position,  aban- 
doned by  the  artillery -men,  Avho  '  took  refuge  in  and 
around  the  squares  :  Avhen  at  length  the  enemy's  gallant 
but  fruitless  efforts  became  exhausted,  our  cavalry  appea- 
red and  cleared  the  allied  position.  On  one  occasion  a 
body  of  cuirassiers  passed  along  the  Nivelles  road,  closely 
foUoAved  by  a  party  of  my  regiment,  under  captain  Verner . 
Upon  the  high  bank  on  the  right  of  the  Nivelles  road,  a 
party  of  the  5 1st  regimcnt,undor  lieutenant  Kennedy,  Avas 
tiring  upon  the  enemy,  and  our  advanced  files  narrowly 
escaped  being  shot.  As  the  cuirassiers  neared  the  avenue 
between  the  Nivelles  road  and  Hougoumont,  they  came 
upon  an  abattis,  or  barricade,  near  Avhich  Avas  a  party  of 

lint,  Irom  the  coiuiucnccnient  of  tlio  battle  till  the  close,  ho  was  more 
(!Xi)ose(l  than  many  of  his  tmops  :  whenever  there  was  a  cliaiiee  of 
rendering  service,  let  the  clanger  he  Avhat  it  would,  the  Duko  was 
there,  and.  as  on  all  oix'asions,  showed  the  most  iievl'eet  coolne.ss 
;i'i'l  s.'lr'-i^ioiisession. 
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the  ")l;si.,  uiulor  captain  Ros.'s,  who  fired  upon  ih.;in  ;il)Out  ii 
hundred  and  fifty  were  killed,  wounded  or  talcen  prisoners. 
Xey's  grand  cavalry  attack  has  called  forth  the  following 
lively  description  from  the  pen  of  captain  Siliorno  : 

"When  the  tremendous  cavalry  force,  which  Ney  hadnow 
assemltled,  moved  forward  to  the  attack,  the  whole  space 
■between  La  Haye-Sainte  and  Hong-oumont  appeared  one 
moving,  glittering  mass;  and  as  it  approached  the  Anglo- 
allied  position,  undulating  with  the  conformation  of  the 
ground,  it  resembled  a  sea  in  agitation.  Upon  reaching 
the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  regaining  tempor;i,ry  posses- 
sion of  the  batteries,  its  very  shouts  sounded  on  the  distant 
ear,  like  the  ominous  roar  of  breakers  thundering  on  the 
shore.  Like  waves  following  in  quick  succession,  the  whole 
mass  now  appeared  to  roll  over  the  ridge  ;  and  as  the  light 
curling  smoke  arose  from  the  fire  which  Avas  opened  by 
the  squares,  and  by  which  the  latter  sought  to  stem  the 
current  of  the  advancing  host,  it  resembled  the  foam  and 
spray  thrown  up  by  the  mighty  waters,  as  they  dash  on 
isolated  rocks  and  beetling  crags :  and  as  the  mass  separa- 
ted and  rushed  in  every  direction,  completel}'  covering  the 
interior  slope,  it  bore  thea  ppearancc  of  innumerable  eddies 
and  counter-currents,  threatening  to  overwhelm  and  in- 
gulph  the  obstructions  by  which  its  onAvard  course  had 
been  opposed.  The  storm  continued  to  ragc;  Avith  the  grea- 
test violence,  and  the  devoted  squares  seemed  lost  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumultuous  onset.  In  vain  did  the  madden- 
ing mass  chafe  and  fret  aAvay  its  strengh  against  these 
impregnable  barriers,  Avhich,  l)ased  upon  the  sacred  prin- 
ciples of  honour,  discipline  and  duty,  and  cemented  by  the 
ties  of  patriotism,  and  the  impulse  of  national  glory,  stood 
proudly  unmoved  and  iiraccessible.  Disorder  and  confu- 
sion, produced  Ijy  the  commingling  of  corps  and  by  the 
scattering  fi  re  from  the  faces  of  the  che<  |  uered  squares,  gra- 
dually ledtothe  retreat  of  parties  of  horsemen  across  the 
ridge  :  these  Avere  followed  by  broken  squadrons,  and  at 
length  the  retrograde  movement  became  general. 

"  Tlien  the  allied  dragoons,  Avho  had  been  judiciously 
kept  in  rcailiness  to  act  at  the  favourable  moment,  darted 
lorAvard  to  complete  the  disorga.nization  ot  the  nov/  rece- 
ding waves  of  the  French  cavalry,  n 
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l)i!lirultics  i'iu'ii\iiiii-ii'.l  li\  ilii'  I'russians  rii»  ili.-ir  )M;irriL  iVmii 
Wavi-o;  a  jHirtiini  nl'llicin  rue  al)oiir  ili-lioiichini;-.  Pilik-her 'mi 
i-onra!-'es  tlii'iii  l)y  his  ]M'<>sciio('.  -.  The  Duke  hml  Iji-i-u  in  con 
slant  coninninii-atiim  Willi  llie  I'l-ussians,  who  take  advantajrc  of 
Naiinlcon's  ni'i.'-h'ctinrr  to  jirotect  his  litrht.  —  Two  brigadi^s  ol' 
liulow's  coriis  ailvanco  ii]ion  the  French  riglit.  -  A  Prussian 
lialtei'yo[K!ns  (irc.  ■  -  Cavahy  ili-nKinstrations.  —  Napoleon  or- 
(h;rs  I)c  ],ohau"s  sixth'  corps  to  his  riirht,  to  oppose  tho  Prus- 
sians, and  ))rintrs  the  ohl  and  niiiMh"  Ljuard  forward.  —  Hulow 
extends  his  line  ami  presses  on.  —  l)e  l,obau's  guns  exchange  a 
brisk  cannonade  \\itli  the  Prussian  balleries.  — La  Haye-Sainte 
again  assailed  and  set  on  lire,  which  was  got  under.  —  Loss  ot' 
a  colour.  —  Destructivi^  tire  of  our  battery  ui)ou  the  FreiK^h  ca- 
vahw.  —  Our  artillery  suti'er  dreadfully  from  that  of  ih(!  enemy. 
—  Hanoverian  cavalry  ipiit  the  Hold.  — A  column  of  the  enemy's 
infantry  advances  and  is  diiven  liack.  -  Chasse's  division  calleil 
baid\  from  Uraine-r.-Vlh-ud.  —  Lord  Hiirs  troops  bmught  fur 
ward,  a  sight  quite  reviving'.  --  Struggle  at  llougouuiont  conti- 
nued. —  .'Vclam's  lirigade  attacks,  drives  back  the  enemy,  and 
takes  ui>  an  advanced  ]>osition.  —  La  ILiye-Sainte  taken  by  the 
Frencli.  — The  5*2il  regiment  in  line  repulses  a  cliarge  of  cuiras- 
siers, (tcneral  Foy's  eulog'iuni  <mi  our  infantry.  -  Napoh'on's 
snappish  reply  t<>  Ney's  demand. 

Ik  consequence  of  the  enemy's  not  closely  pursuing,  be^ 
Iwecn  tlie  evenings  of  the  IGth  nnd  ITth,  the  Prussians 
from  Ligny  to  Wavre,  these,  during  their  retreat,  scoured 
with  strong  patrols  the  Avholc  country  between  their  own 
left  and  the  right  of  Napoleon's  armj',  which  v/as  tlien 
advancing,  by  the  Charlcroi  road,  towards  "\^"aterloo. 
The  movements  of  both  (irouchy  and  the  Emperor  were 
thus  closely  observed,  and  correct  information  forwarded 
from  time  to  time  to  the  Prussian  head-quarters.  The 
gfcat  vigilance  exercised,  not  only  retarded  the  commu- 
nication between  the  Kuipel'Or  and  his  detached  niarshal) 
by  forcing  the  bearers  of  their  dispatches  to  talve  a  circui- 
tous route,  but  also  enabled  IJliichor  to  perform  the  con- 
templated and  most  im]iortant  Hank  movement,  without 
molestation,  in  order  to  join  us  on  the  lirld  of  Waterloo. 
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During-  the  battle  of  Ligiiy,  some  of  tlie  Pni.ssian  army 
had  shown  a  bad  spirit,  and  many  even  had  abandoned 
their  colours  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy;  vhile  eight 
thousand  men  belonging  to  the  provinces  newly  incorpo- 
rated with  Prussia,had  returned  home:  still  theiHo?'a?e  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  army  remained  firm  and  unshaken.  On 
no  occasion  whatever  did  a  defeated  army  extricate  itself 
with  so  much  adroitness  and  order,  or  retire  from  a  hard- 
fought  battle  Avith  so  little  diminution  of  its  moral  force. 
The  example  of  their  venerable  and  heroic  commander, 


"  Marshal  Vorwiirtfi,  »  ;is  he  was  termed  by  his  soldiers, 
no  doubt  stimulated  their  courage.  The  Prince,  notwith- 
standing his  having  been  severely  shaken  and  bruised  by 
his  fall  on  the  lljth,  and  his  adviinccd  nge  and  toil-worn 
frame,  was,  on  the  morning  of  the  ISth,  early  on  horse- 
back amongst  those  he  termed  his  children.  By  an  order 
of  the  day  his  troops  were  thus  addressed.  «  I  shall 
immediately   lead   you  once  more   against  the  enemy; 
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\\-e  shall  boat  him,  because  it  is  our  duly  to  do  so.  >, 
The  ditticulties  encountered  by  the  Prussians  on  their 
march  from  Wavre,  by  St.-Lambert,  to  the  field  of  Water- 
loo, -would  have  put  the  endurance  of  any  troops  to  the 
test.  From  the  heavy  rains,  the  roads  were  ancle  deep, 
and  the  defiles  of  St.-Lambert  turned  into  aregular  swamp, 
almost  impassable  for  men  and  horses;  still  worse  for  the 
guns  and  tumbrels  of  ammunition.  These  were  very  nu- 
merous and  far  from  being  well  horsed,  sinking  at  intervals 
up  to  the  axle-troes.  The  horses  floundering  caused  a 
stoppage,  and  the  most  robust  soldiers  in  endeavouring  to 
extricate  the  guns  and  ammunition  waggons  would  drop 
down,  overcome  by  the  fatigue  of  their  exertions,  and  de- 
clare «  they  could  not  get  on.  ,?  — "  But  we  must  get  on,i) 
replied  their  veteran  commander,  who  seemed  to  multiply 
himself,  and  might  be  seen  at  ditt'erent  points  along  the 
line  of  march,  exciting  his  men  to  exertion  by  words  of 
encouragement :  "  I  have  promised  Wellington  to  be  up,  n 
said  Bliicher  «  and  up  we  itiust  get.  Surely  you  will  not 
make  me  forfeit  my  word.  Exert  3'ourselves  a  little  more, 
and  victory  is  certain.  » 

The  duke  of  Wellington  was  in  constant  communication 
throughout  the  day  Avith  the  Prussians,  l)y  means  of  ge- 
neral Muffling,  who  was  attached  to  our  head-quarters' 
stafl',  and  liy  colonel  Freemantle,  aid-de-camp,  colonel  Sta- 
vcly,  and  captain  (now  lieutenant-colonel)  Basil  Jackson 
of  the  Royal  start'  corps,  and  on  the  Duke's  staif. 

I'he  four  corps  of  Bliicher's  army  had  been  concentrated 
at  and  near  Wavre  on  the  evening  of  the  17th.  The  guns 
of  the  three  corps  which  had  fought  at  Liguy  wore  refitted, 
and,  as  well  as  the  troops,  supplied  with  a  fresh  provision 
of  ammunition. 

The  Ith  (Bulow's)  corps,  which,  up  to  this  time,  had  not 
fired  a  shot  in  the  campaign,  set  out  at  sunrise  on  the  istli 
towards  the  French  right  flank,  by  way  of  St.-Lambert: 
they  were  preceded  by  strong  patrols  to  ascertain  whether 
Napoleon  had  yet  taken  precautionary  measures  to  obstruct 
their  junction  with  us,  or  to  protect  his  own  right.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  this  precaution,  so  essential  to 
the  protection  of  his  right,  had  been  overlooked  by  the 
Emperor  :  the  Prussians  immediately  availed  themselves 
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of  ilic  advantiio-e  which  his  neglect  afforded,  by  throwing 
a  force  into  the  wood  of  Paris,  which  commanded  the  defiles 
of  the  Lasne  and  St. -Lambert.  Zieten's.  or  the  first  corps, 
was  to  march,  by  Froniont  and  Ohain,  direct  upon  our  left; 
Pitch's,  or  the  second  corps,  was  to  follow  Bulow's  :  they 
were  delayed  by  a  part  of  Wavre  being  on  fire,  and  by  the 
great  difficulty  of  making  progress  through  the  defiles  of 
St.-Lamliert.  They  were  expected,  nevertheless,  to  be  up 
by  or  before  two  o'clock.  It  was  near  five  o'clock  when 
the  first  two  brigades  of  Bulow's  corps  debouched  from 
their  covered  position  in  the  wood  of  Paris. 

The  15th  lirigade,  under  general  Losthin,  and  the  IGth 
under  colonel  Hiller,  with  some  cavalry,  (altogether  about 
16,000  men  and  forty-four  guns,)  drew  up  perpendicularly 
to  the  French  right  flank;  upon  Avhich  Duriitte's  division, 
which  formed  the  right  of  the  French  main  front  line,  was 
thrown  back  en  potence.  The  Prussian  commanders  de- 
tached some  battalions  to  Frischermont  and  Smohain  to 
secure  their  i-ight  flank,  they  al.-^o  sent  a  few  battalions  to 
the  Lasne,  the  woods  of  Virere  and  Hubremont,  to  support 
their  left.  So  stealthily  and  cautiously  did  the  Prussians 
approach  Smohain,  that  both  the  enemy  and  allies  seemed 
astounded  upon  their  debouching  from  the  enclosures. 

General  Domont's  cavalry  were  still  en  potcnce,  but  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  Prussians,  whose  advanced 
batteries  opened  upon  the  French  cavalry,  although  at  a 
long  range;  but  this  was  merely  to  accpiaint  Wellington 
and  Napoleon  of  their  arrival,  which  doubtless  alarmed 
the  latter,  whilst,  by  the  former,  it  was  listened  to  with 

.ioy. 

Domontsent  on  part  of  his  force  to  attack  the  Prussians, 
and  moved  forward  his  line.  Some  Prussian  cavalry  passed 
through  the  infantry  to  meet  them,  and  drove  back  the 
French  advance  :  the  Prussian  cavalry  were  soon  obliged 
to  fiiU  back  ;  but,  as  their  infantry  were  advancing,  and 
their  artillery  kept  up  a  sharp  fire,  Domont  did  notattack. 
The  Prussian  battalions,  detached  to  Smohain,  cleared 
the  enclosures,  and  drew  up  near  the  French  right  flank  : 
they  were  attacked  and  driven  bad:  by  a  part  of  Durutte's 
division  ;  but  upon  the  Prussians  reaching  the  enclosures 
and  hollow-ways,  they  maintained  their  ground  and  kept 
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up  a  rattling'  liro.  This  was  al'ter  six  o'clock.  Napoleon 
had  ordered  the  6th  corps,  under  count  do  Lobau,  to  move 
to  the  right,  and  take  up  a  position,  where,  Avith  six  to 
eight  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  and  favoured  by  the 
strong  ground  in  front  of  Plancenoit,  he  could  keep  in 
check  thirty  thousand  of  his  enemies:  at  the  same  time  the 
old  and  middle  guard  were  advanced  into  the  plain,  and 
occupied  the  ground  vacated  by  the  Gtli  corjis. 

i'urutte's  light  troops  had  been  previously  reinforced, 
and  made  a  desperate  effort  to  force  back  the  Nassau-men 
at  rapclotteand  Smohain,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  junction  of  liulow's  corj^s  with  the  allied  left;  but, 
ai'ter  a  sharp  and  close  skirmish,  the  enemy's  intention 
Avas  frustrated.  The  Prussian  general,  observing  Lobau's 
advance,  extended  his  line ;  his  right  rested  upon  Frischer- 
mont,  and  his  left  upon  the  wood  of  Virere.  Part  of  prince 
^Villiam's  cavalry  Avas  in  reserve.  Lobau's  corps  moved 
forAvard:  Doniont's  and  Subcrvie's  cavalry  remained  as  a 
second  line.  De  Lobau'.s  guns  soon  opened  a  lirisk  can- 
nonade upon  Ijulow's  corps,  and  Avoro  answered  Avith 
equal  spirit. 

La  Ilaye-Sainie  *  Avas  again  to  be  attacked,  and  the  west 
gates  soon  became  the  scene  of  a  most  dreadful  struggle 
and  carnage.  Colonel  Baring  had  again  applied  lor  a 
reinforcement  and  ammunition  :  the  former  Avas  sent;  but 
the  latter,  of  Avhich  he  stood  so  much  in  need,  Avas  not 
supplied.  The  gallant  defenders  Avere  now  cautioned  to 
be  sparing  of  the  fcAv  cartridges  left,  and  to  take  delibe- 
rate aim  at  the  assailants,  who  seemed  to  press  on  Avith 
reneAved  vigour. 

On  this  occasion,  the  encany  set  lire  to  the  barn,  Avhicli 
caused  consideraljle  alarm  to  those  on  the  defensive ;  but, 
fortunately,  the  reinforcement  arrived.  The  Nassau-men, 
Avith  ther  huge  camp  kettles,  Avhich  they  used  as  buckets, 
arrived  most  opportunely,  and  Baring.  Avith  his  officers 

*  TI\e  very  ililapidatod  staU-  of  the  Ijuildings  at'tor  tlie  battle,  is 
proof,  were  any  wanted,  ol'  the  I'nrious  etl'oi'ts  made  liy  the  enemy  to 
obtain  the  post,  and  of  the;  determined  despeiate  eourago  of  thi? 
little  j^'urrisoii  whieli  d(^feiid('d  it.  Tlie  (entire'  edifiee  was  a  seene 
of  ravage  and  devastatiop.  One  half  of  the  little  door  of  the  l)arn, 
taken  away  and  preserved  by  the  piniirietor.  was  perforated  by 
upwards  of  eiiihty  ninsket-balls. 
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and  men,  soon  extinguished  the  flames,  but  not  without 
the  loss  of  many  a  brave  fello  w.  At  this  time  a  portion 
of  the  enemy  again  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  little 
garden,  and  made  an  effort  to  force  an  entrance  by  the 
back  door.  Swarms  of  their  skirmishers  passed  the  buil- 
dings and  established  themselves  immediately  under  the 
crest  of  our  position,  where  they  not  only  found  cover 
from  the  fire  above,  but,  as  before,  cut  off  the  communi- 
cation between  the  farm  and  our  main  line.  The  5th  and 
8th  line  battalions  of  the  German  legion  were  led  against 
the  assailants;  they  pressed  on  at  a  good  pace,  the  enemy 
giving  ground.  A  body  of  cuirassiers  was  at  hand  and 
fell  upon  the  5th  Germans;  but  these,  being  supported  by 
a  portion  of  the  remnant  of  lord  Edward  Somerset's  bri- 
gade, suffered  but  little ;  the  8th  however  were  dropped 
upon  quite  unawares,  and  nearly  all  destroyed.  Colonel 
Schroder  was  wounded  mortally  ;  ensign  Moreau,  who  car- 
ried the  King^s  colour,  was  severelj'  wounded,  and  the  co- 
lour carried  off'  by  the  enemy. 

Every  arm  on  the  right  of  our  front  line  was  much  an- 
noyed by  some  of  the  French  left  battej-ies,  which  had 
been  pushed  forward.  My  horse  was  killed  by  a  round- 
shot  from  that  direction ;  I  was  however  soon  mounted 
again  on  a  cuirassier's  horse. 

At  length  lieutenant  Louis  was  ordered  to  turn  two 
guns  upon  those  on  the  enemy's  left;  he  soon  silenced 
them,  and  thus  rendered  essential  service,  particularly  to 
us,  who  being  on  the  right,  were  completely  enfiladed  by 
them.  A  battery  was  run  up  to  the  bank  on  the  side  of 
the  cross-road,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  on  the 
Lion  side  of  where  the  cross-road  leads  down  towards  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  orchard  of  Hougoumont.  The 
muzzles  of  the  guns  rested  upon  the  bank,  on  a  level  with 
the  ridge  in  their  front,  which  screened  the  carriages 
and  wheels  from  the  enemy's  observation  and  fire.  Soon 
after,  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  advanced  upon 
the  battery,  which  reserved  its  fire  until  they  came  wit- 
hin fifty  yards,  when,  with  terrific  ett'ect,  it  opened,  dou- 
bly charged  with  grape.  The  space  in  front  of  the  bat- 
tery was  quickly  covered  with  killed  and  wounded.  I'he 
fire  of  our  artillery  during  the  action  surpassed  every- 
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thing  of  tlie  kind  ever  before  witnessed,  frequently  making 
wide  roads  through  the  enemy's  masses.  From  our  in- 
fantry being  generally  kept  recumbent  behind  the  crest 
of  our  position  and  thus  screened  from  the  enemy's  obser- 
vation, our  gunners  suffered  most  dreadfully  from  the 
constant  exposure  to  the  direct  fire  of  the  French  artil- 
lery, who  at  times  saw  nothing  else  at  which  to  aim. 

From  certain  movements  in  the  enemy's  line,  there 
was  reason  to  expect  an  attack  of  infantry  towards  the 
right  of  Alton's  division.  Part  of  the  King's  dragoon 
guards  and  Blues  were  moved  towards  that  point.  The 
Cumberland  Hanoverian  hussars,  posted  some  distance 
from  the  front,  were  also  moved  close  up  to  general 
Halkett's  squares;  but  a  few  musket-balls  whistling  about 
them,  and  a  shell  falling  into  a  Nassau  square  close  by,  so 
alarmed  them,  that  they  took  themselves  oif.  Upon  seeing 
this,  lord  Uxbridge  sent  an  aid-de-camp,  captain  T.  Wild- 
man,  to  bring  them  back,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  Uxbridge, 
deeming  his  absence  long,  sent  a  second  messenger  after 
them,  captain  H.  .Seymour,  who,  finding  that  the  colonel 
and  his  men  were  anxious  to  quit  the  scene  of  action,  took 
the  former  by  the  collar,  and  nearly  shook  him  out  of  his 
saddle;  he  then  inquired  for  the  next  in  command,  but  it 
appeared  there  was  no  one;  ISeymour  then  laid  hold  of  the 
bridle  of  colonel  Hake's  horse,  to  lead  him  back  to  his 
post^  hoping  that  the  men  Avould  follow,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose :  the  colonel  and  his  regiment  ]n-cferred  going  to 
Brussels  in  whole  skins,  to  the  chance  of  having  them  per- 
forated in  the  field.  So  strong  was  their  dislike  to  the 
smell  of  gunpowder,  that  they  had  no  perception  of  the 
honours  that  a  gallant  bearing  might  win.  The  cowards 
proceeded  lorthvvith  to  Brussels,  spreading  a  false  alarm 
throughout  the  journej".  The  regiment  was  soon  after 
disbanded,  and  the  colonel  cashiered*. 

The  expected  attacking  infantry  were  now  seen  in 
motion  on  the  heights  in  front  of  La  Belle-Alliance ;  a 
body  of  cuirassiers  from  the  valley  under  our  position  near 

*  In  ;i  work  of  the  liighest  iiretensions,  I  ohsorvd  that  these 
dastardly  hussars  are  called  Jiehjianx  :  let  the  saddle  be  put  upon 
the  rij^'hr  horse  :  tliey  were  tlic  DuHo  of  Cuidhrrlaiid's  I{a»orevian 
hus<ar>:. 
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La  Haye-Sainte  joined  them,  keeping  a  little  on  their 
right  rear.  As  they  nearecl  the  point  about  where  the 
Lion  now  stands,  lord  Edward  Somerset  led  part  of  his 
brigade  down  to  meet  them  :  he  was  received  with  a 
heavj^  fire;  his  men  howerer  galloped  doAvn  upon  the  head 
of  the  column,  but,  being  at  this  time  very  much  redu- 
ced, they  could  not  penetrate  it;  they  nevertheless 
checked  the  enemy.  Lord  Oxbridge  rode  up  to  Tripp's 
brigade,  and  after  addressing  a  few  words  to  them,  turned 
round  to  lead  them  on  :  he  had  scarcely  crossed  the  ridge 
and  begun  to  descend  the  slope  towards  the  enemy,  when 
he  found  that  he  was  alone,  no  one  following  him;  upon 
which  he  returned  to  Tripp,  expressed  himself  in  severe 
terms,  and  rode  off  in  anger.  After  this,  one  of  the  Ger- 
man light  cavalry  regiments  was  led  on,  and  it  succeeded 
in  stopping  the  enemj',  but  it  was  much  cut  up. 

During  this  time,  Wellington,  observing  that  Napo- 
leon's attention  was  directed  towards  the  Prussians  advan- 
cing upon  his  right,  and  his  Grace  seeing  there  was  no 
danger  of  his  own  extreme  right  lieing  disturbed,  had 
ordered  lord  Hill  to  move  Chasse's  Dutch-Belgian  division 
from  Braine-l'Alleud  toAvards  the  scene  of  action.  Some 
short  time  afterwards,  the  hero  of  Almaraz  and  Aroyo- 
de-Molinos  brought  into  front  line  lluplat's  German  legion 
brigade,  followed  by  general  Adam's  light  brigade,  which 
latter  took  position  on  the  rear  slope  of  our  right  wing; 
those  were  followed  shortly  after  by  colonel  Hugh 
Halkett's  Hano  verians.  A Itogether  these  reinforcements, 
with  the  batteries  accompanying  them,  were  a  sight  more 
reviving  to  our  ]Dart  of  the  line  than  a  double  share  ot  grog, 
though  even  that  would  have  been  most  welcome.  Soon 
after  the  Germans  had  passed  us,  the  steeljacket  cavalry 
were  at  them  while  in  motion;  but  the  Germans  several 
of  whom  in  advance  were  riflemen,  emptied  many  a  saddle 
and  made  many  a  horse  rear,  plunge  and  fall,  and  ultima- 
tely beat  off  the  cuirassiers. 

Lord  Hill  rendered  himself  most  conspicuous  by  the 
energy  and  zeal  he  displayed,  and  the  efforts  he  used  to 
support  the  gallant  defenders  of  Hougoumont,  as  also  to 
repel  the  repeated  desperate  assaults  upon  our  right 
wing;  thus  vigorously  assisting  the  chief,  under  whom  ho 
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had  inimortalizedluiusc'ltMu  ling  the  Pcniasular  cfimpaign. 
Our  2;3d  lir/.ileors,  who  came  into  front  line  after  B.vng's 


brigade  was  advanced  to  Hougoainont,  and  suffered  seve- 
rely from  the  enemy's  fire,  received  an  unfriendly  visit 
from  some  cavalry,  whom  they  eventually  disposed  of  in 
most  gallant  style. 

At  this  time  part  of  the  Brunswick  troops  were  with  us 
on  the  right,  and  Duplat's  ( Jermans  with  part  of  Halkett's 
Hanoverians  were  between  the  right  of  the  main  line  and 
Ilougoumont  orchard.  Thpse,  witli  the  troops  at  the  loop- 
holed  wall  and  hedges  on  the  right  and  along  the  avenue, 
were  kept  wide  awake,  particularly  those  under  Hepburn 
in  and  about  the  orchard,  which  must  have  changed 
masters  at  least  a  dozen  times  during  the  day. 
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Adam  was  now  in  our  left  rear,  and  bis  men  most 
anxious  to  have  a  blow  at  their  old  acquaintances.  Their 
wishes  were  soon  gratified,  by  orders  from  the  Duke  in 
person,  to  drive  back  some  fellows,  as  his  Grace  always 
called  them,  who  had  crept  close  up  to  our  ridge,  near 
where  the  hedge-row  is  on  the  road  side  between  the 
Lion  and  Hougoumont;  they  were  concealed  Ijy  the  smoke 
of  the  crashing  fire  which  they  threw  into  our  gunners 
and  front  squares.  The  order  was  received  with  joy 
from  the  white  cravat  man  whom  they  were  wont  to 
follow,  and  acknowledged  by  a  hearty  cheer  from  the 
Lights,  Avho  felt  gratified  that  the  old  order  of  things  was 
about  being  renewed,  and  that,  they  at  Waterloo,  as  well 
as  through  the  Peninsula,  should  take  an  active  part  in 
the  battle's  front. 

His  Grace  was  here  again  exposed  to  a  shower  of  leaden 
hailstones,  one  of  which  severely  wounded  in  the  shoul- 
der our  fire-eating  adjutant-general,  sir  Edward  Barnes, 
who  sported  a  gold-embroidered  scarlet  coat;  most  of  our 
staff-officers  wore  blue  frock  coats  in  the  field. 

Adam's  fine  fellows  were  much  excited,  and  forward 
they  pressed  up  the  slope,  in  line,  four  deep:  for  some 
reason,  their  old  acquaintance?,  the  French  infantry, 
would  not  stay  to  receive  them,  but  made  a  retrograde 
movement  down  the  outer  slopes,  followed  by  the  liri- 
gade,  until  its  right,  which  was  thrown  rather  forward, 
was  near  the  corner  of  the  orchard  of  Hougoumont,  and  its 
left  at  the  point  where  the  valley  terminates,  in  right  front 
of  the  Lion.  The  brigade  was  formed  of  the  71st  and  two 
companies  of  the  95th  on  the  right;  the  52d  in  squares  of 
wings  in  the  centre,  and  the  second  battalion  of  the  95th  on 
the  left.  Here,  as  if  to  fetch  up  lor  lost  time,  they  were  con- 
tinually pounded  by  the  artillery,  and  charged  l)y  cavalry. 

Soon  after  five  o'clock.  La  Haye-Sainte  was  taken  by 
the  enemy,  who,  led  by  Ney,  and  perceiving  that  the  fire 
of  the  defenders  had  greatly  slackened,  made  a  rush  at 
the  open  barn-door,  and  broke  open  the  west  yard- door  : 
some  climbed  upon  the  wall  and  fired  down  upon  our 
poor  fellows,  who,  for  want  of  cartridges,  could  not  return 
the  fire.  After  a  desperate  struggle  at  the  western  gate 
and  barn-door,  witli  the  sword-bayonet,  and  butts  ot 
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tlioir  rifles,  tliey  Avore  obliged  to  volivat  to  the  liouse, 
■\vlicre,  in  the  passage  thvongh  the  house  to  the  garden, 
the  remains  of  the  galUxnt  little  garrison,  with  their  spiri- 
ted commander,  made  a  most  determined  resistance. 
Tliey  were  ultimately  obliged  to  abandon  the  post  altoge- 
ther, and  to  fall  back  upon  the  main  i)Osition.  This  was 
what  the  French  erroneously  called  carrying  the  village 
of  Mont-St.-.Tean,  (full  three  quarters  of  a  mile  ofi").  We 
can  atford  however  to  be  good-tempered  at  their  mistake  ; 
for  the  taking  of  the  farm-house,  La  Haye-Sainte,  which 
was  in  our  front,  (while  Mont-St.-.Tean  was  in  our  rear,) 
was  the  only  advantage  they  gained  during  the  battle. 
It  seems  that  the  loss  of  this  post  displeased  the  Duke*. 
Yet  the  place  was  most  gallantly  defended  as  long  as 
there  was  a  round  of  ammunition  to  use. 

While  Adam's  brigade  was  in  its  advanced  position,  it 
was  frequently  charged,  and,  on  one  occasion,  when  in 
line;  the  -^-id,  directed  by  the  Duke  in  person,  stood  firm 
and  recei  ved  a  charge  from  the  French  cavalry,  but  without 
any  effectual  resultto  the  enemy.  Norought  ourfoestohave 
expected  anything  else  **,  as  they  had  not  succeeded 
against  any  of  our  skeletons  of  squares,  when  they  them- 
selves were  in  their  full  strength  and  vigour.  There  is 
not  a  douljt  that  our  gallant  enemy  and  admirer,  general 
Foy,  who  commanded  a  division  on  that  great  day,  and 
was  stationed  in  the  field  beyond  the  orchard  of  Hougou- 
mont,  alludes  to  this  brigade  and  Maitland's  1st  guards, 
with  Halkett's,  when  he  says  : 

«  We  saw  these  sons  of  Albion  formed  upon  the  plain, 
between  the  wood  of  Hougoumont  and  the  village  of 
Mont-St.-.Tean.  Death  was  before  them  and  in  their  ranks, 
disgrace  in  their  rear, » (and  that  1  hoiic  will  ever  remain  ;i 
long  day's  march).  "  In  this  terrible  situation,  neither  the 
cannon-balls  ***  of  the  Imperial  guard,  discharged  almost 
at  point-blank,  nor  the  victorious  cavalry  of  France,  could 

■  See  Iiis  letter  of  the  Htli  .\ugust  lSir>,  in  ilu^  .\(riieniliN;.  X''  II. 

Tlie  brigade  was  above  two  lliousaiul  strong. 

.Vlthoiigh  a(?cording  to  appearances,  those  gentry  are  (|uite 

lianiiless,  and  might   ))e  stopped  like  a  cricket-liallwhen  bounding 

along,  one  of  them  would    take  otF  a  log  or  an  arm,    im    much  less 

time  than  the  most  skilful  operator. 
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iiirike  the  least  impression  on  tlio  immovable  British  in- 
fantry :  one  might  hnxc.  been  nhuost  tempted  to  fancy 
that  it  had  rooted  itself  in  the  ground,  but  for  the  majestic 
mo\  ement  *  which  its  battalions  commenced  some  minu- 
tes iifter  sun-set,  when  thenpproach  of  the  Prussian  army 
announced  to  Wellington  that  he  had  just  achieved  the 
most  decisive  victory  of  the  age.  n 

AVe  may  imngine  that  those  steel-clad  gentlemen  had 
some  particular  piquo  against  the  1st  foot-guards  and 
Halkett's  brigade,  from  the  repeated  visits  they  paid 
them.  The  lancers  also  did  the  same.  Whatever  was  the 
cause,  not  a  brigade  in  thi;  lino  was  visited  more  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry  than  sir  Coliu  Halkett's  '^*;and  they 
were  not  forgotten  by  the  Duke,  who  frequently  passed 
the  brigade,  it  l)eing  rather  a  central  point.  The  Duke  at 
one  moment  sent  colonel  t^ordon  to  Halkett,  to  inquire 
what  square  of  his  was  so  much  in  advance  :  it  was  a  mass 
of  killed  and  wounded  of  the  r.Oth  and  7od,  of  his  brigade, 
huddled  together,  which  his  Grace,  through  the  smoke, 
had  mistaken  for  a  square. 

An  incident  occurred,  as  related  by  Siborne,  worthy  of 
notice  :  «  It  was  aliout  six  o'clock,  that  Napoleon  replied 
to  Ney's  demand  for  fresh  infantry,  "  Ok  coulez-vous  que 
fen  inennc?  Voulcs-vous  que  fcii  fassci:'  »  ("  Where  can 
"  I  get  them?  Can  1  make  them?  „)  an  expression,  the 
force  of  which  is  rendered  sutiiciently  obvious  by  the 
critical  circumstances  of  his  position,  and  clearly  proves 
that  his  operations  had  taken  an  unfavourable  turn. 

'  (ionoral  Foy,  no  doubt,  allutlos  to  tlu;  rights liouldoi-forwarJ 
iiiovenient  of  Adam's  brigade,  togetlier  witii  tlio  iiiovoinents  of 
^laitland's  and  Halkett's  l)rigad"s,  towards  the  (lose  of  the  day. 
V'oy  had  also,  before  the  battle  liegaii,  declared  to  the  Kniperor, 
that  he  lia<l  an  infantry  opposed  to  him,  which  he  (t'oy  had  never 
known  to  yield. 

"  Halkett's  left,  ;30th  and  73d  regiments,'  in  sipiarc.  was  attacked 
S'leven  times  by  tlu^  enemy's  cavalry. 

Tiie  lat<!  lord  Harris,  (then  colonel  of  the  73d.)  in  a  letter  which 
1  have,  allnd<!s  to  the  g.vllant  conduct  ol' these  t\Vo  regiments  in  the 
loUowiiig  manner,  •>  My  impressiuli  is  that  the  g.nllant  and  imdu- 
ring  stand  maile  by  the  3()th  ;uid  "lid  regiments  .against  lliirleen 
charges  ofcuirassiers  and  an  unceasing  dis(harge(U\utillerv  for  seven 
hours,  besides  the  fact  of  sin-eessfully  driving  the  Fiench  c;iva!i'y 
away  l)y  a  charge  in  srpiare,  has  not  been  done  snllicient  justice  to 
by  histcirians  oftlie  battle,  with  tin  (exception  ot'a  French  writer,  n 
\\'oulil  that  his  {.urdsbip  bad  ^llr^ived  tn  h:\\e  reail  my  i)ages  I 
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l.;i  ll;i_\.'  ^.il;!!.  >i  ri'!ii;lli''Ui'il  Lv  t  li.' I'licuiy,  w  ho  ili-i\  c  our  rillfiinMi 
lioiii  llii'  kiinll  ;uul  sainl  jiil.  Mini  thiTiw  ;i  <  rashiiiL:  lii'  upon  our 
I'lout  tioops,  \vlio  rftuin  it  with  vii^nui-.  --  Tin-  cuciiix  ]iush  lor 
ward,  lictwcou  J.a  Ilavi-Sainfi!  ami  our  posiliiui,  sonn- puns  llial 
lire  grape.  Imt  arc  soiui  ilislodgcil.  -  Destructive  lir(!  otour  rifles 
u|iiiii  tlie,  cuirassiei.s.  ( >nr  i^uards  and  Ilalki-tt's  hritrade  assai- 
led hy  skirmishers,  who  are  driven  off.  —  Prussian  lorce  in  the 
lield.  —  The  Prussians  aiijiroach  Pianeennit.  I)e  Lobau  falls 
li.nck.  —  Prussian  round  shot  Tall  at  La  Helle-Alliance.  -  Tin- 
yoiin-j;-  giiarcl  sent  to  Plancenoit.  --  WucLcr  int'ornied  ofTliiel- 
niann"s  corps  li-ll  at  Wavre  hehig  vigorously  attacked.  •  Des- 
))erat(5  strtigt;le  at  Plancenoit,  which  is  reinforced  hy  the  enemy, 
when  the  wholi-  Prussian  Ibrce  is  driven  hack.  -  -  Onset  follows 
onset.  -  The  Duke,  liy  aid  of  his  telescop(>,  looks  for  the  Prus- 
sians, —  lloiigoumnnt  continues  a  scene  of  carnage.  —  Our  cen- 
tre snil'ers  dri'adfully  from  thi>  crowds  ol"  skirnushers  who  now 
press  on  in  swarms.  -  French  battery  ptished  torward,  and  dis- 
lodged lpy  one  of  ouis.  --  The  30th  and  7:{d  eolo\irs  sent  to  the 
ri'ar.  -  Th<'  Duke  is  coolness  personifi<'d.  —  TIk-  troops  nuirniur 
to  lie  lecl  on  to  try  the  effect  of  cold  steel.  —  The  Prussians  keei> 
up  a  r;Uinonade.  —  Our  line  remains  lirm.  -  -  More  Piussians 
swarming  along.  Najudenn's  doom  soon  to  he  seah'cl.  --  Im- 
perial guard  formed  into  columns  of  atlacds,  -.Many  of  our  guns 
reud(!red  useless.  —  Disorder  in  our  rear.  --  Our  army  nnich 
reduc(!d  ;  tliose  h^fl  are  determined  to  conquer  or  perish.  — •  Vivian 
and  Vandeleur's  brigades  move  I'rom  the  left  to  the  centre,  whiih 
gives  coiitideni-e  to  tin-  few  brave  fellows  remaining^  -  His  (ii-ace 
obs<'rves  the  enemy  forming  for  attack,  and  makes  prei)aratioMs 
to  receive  the  couiiiig  storm.  -Colonel  l-'reemaiitle  sent  in  search 
of  th"  I'i'ussiaiis.  -  Our  centie  continues  a  dmdliiig  ground. 
Oallant  conduct  of  the  j)rinci;  of  Ol'ange,  who  is  wounded.  Tin; 
Nassau-men  and  Hrunswickers  give  way  in  confusicui  ;  "\V(dling- 
ton  gallops  tip,  and  aided  by  Vivian,  Kielmansegge  and  other 
ollicei's,  puts  all  right  again. 

L.\.  H.\yK-S.\iNTE  was  no  sooner  in  the  power  of  the  French 
troop.s.  than  they  vcoeived  orders  to  press  us  much  as  pos- 
sible that  part  of  our  line,  and  clear  the  w<iy  for  the  Im- 
perial ,q;uard. 

In  oriler  to  avail  themselves  of  llic  advniitncres  of  so  va- 
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luable  a  position,  they  loop-holed  the  gable-end  of  the 
house,  erected  a  scaftbld  along  the  garden  wall,  cut  holes 
through  the  garden  hedge,  resembling  windows,  and 
threw  a  force  in  advance  of  the  garden,  which  was  pro- 
tected from  the  fire  above  by  the  natural  slope,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  artificial  bank  that  abutted  upon  the  natural 
one,  extending  from  the  north-east  corner  of  the  garden 
wall  along  the  road  side  to  where  the  monument  to  colo- 
nel Gordon  is  erected.  This  breastwork  enabled  the 
enemy  to  throw  a  front  fire  into  our  riflemen  at  the  knoll 
and  in  the  sand-hole,  as  well  as  an  oblique  fire  into  Lam- 
bert's and  Kempt's  brigades  along  the  Wavre  road.  Those 
arrangements  were  scarcely  completed,  when  a  rattling 
fire  was  thrown  among  our  sand-larks,  who,  being  unable 
from  their  position  to  return  it  with  anyeftect,  took  to 
flight  towards  their  reserve,  followed  by  all  our  riflemen 
from  the  knoll.  The  enemy  immediately  sent  a  force  to 
the  knoll  and  sand-hole,  which  severely  annoyed  our 
27th;  who,  until  the  advance  of  the  whole  line,  were,  with 
the  other  troops  on  that  part  of  the  front,  kept  under  a 
very  galling  fire ;  at  times,  muzzle  to  muzzle.  The  French 
brought  two  guns  round  the  garden  hedge,  and,  placing 
them  between  the  north-east  angle  of  the  garden  wall 
and  our  position,  thi-ew  grape-shot  into  the  1st,  4tb,  27th, 
28th,  40th,  70th,  and  95th;  but,  before  they  had  time  to 
fire  a  second  round,  a  concentrated  fire  from  our  riflemen 
■destroyed  their  gunners;  they  then  pushed  on  a  crowd 
of  skirmishers,  who,  protected  from  our  fire,  crept  along 
the  banks,  close  in  upon  Alton's,  Lambert's  and  Kempt's 
troopsi  As  we  could  not  get  at  them  with  powder  and 
ball,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  try  the  effect  of  steel  ; 
colonel  Ompteda  led  on  the  5th  German  line;  upon  which 
they  gave  way,  and  took  shelter,  as  well  as  they  could, 
round  the  garden  hedge,  when  a  line  of  cavalry  from  the 
hollow  rushed  upon  the  Germans;  and,  as  captain  Kin- 
caird  of  the  rifles  observes,  "  Every  man  of  tliem  was  put 
to  death  in  a  short  time,  except  an  officer  on  a  little  black 
horse,  who  went  ott'  to  the  rear  like  a  shot  out  of  a  sho- 
vel. !)  Some  of  our  light  cavalry  attempted  to  rescue  the 
Germans;  and  our  05th;  who  had  previously  pointed  their 
rifles  at  the  cuirassiers,  but   had   suspended   their    fire 
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through  fear  of  destroying  our  own  infantry,  now  let  lly 
and  entirely  cleared  the  whole  front.  Their  skirmishers 
then  moved  to  the  left,  towards  Halkett's  brigade  and  the 
1st  guards;  the  eagle  eye  of  the  Duke  saw  it,  and  he  oi'de- 
red  the  guards  to  form  line  and  drive  the  enemy  off, 
which  they  did,  when  some  cuirassiers  approached,  but 
our  lads  were  in  square  again.  The  cuirassiers  moved 
off,  receiving  the  fire  from  the  squares  of  the  guards,  as 
well  as  from  those  of  the  52d  and  95d. 

Some  time  after,  the  remaining  two  brigades  of  Bulow's 
corps  debouched,  and  forming  into  columns  sent  their  bat- 
teries to  the  front,  which  made  the  Prussian  artillery 
more  formidable  than  that  of  the  French.  Bliicher's  left 
was  making  towards  Plancenoit,  in  the  right  rear  of  the 
enemy.  At  this  time,  seven  o'clock,  the  Prussian  force  in 
the  field  amounted  to  nearly  29,000  men  and  sixty-four 
guns.  Their  guns  commanded  the  whole  of  the  French 
right  en  potence;  which,  like  the  Prussian  line,  was  paral- 
lel to  the  Genappe  road,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
their  former  front.  The  undulating  ground  over  which 
the  Prussians  were  advancing,  rose  like  an  amphitheatre, 
and  their  guns,  in  consequence,  could  open  from  the  sum- 
mit of  numerous  little  heights;  whilst  at  the  intervals 
between  the  Ijatteries,  their  troops  advanced  into  the 
l)lain.  Nothing  could  be  more  favourable  for  a  force 
attacldng  an  enemy's  flank. 

A  Prussian  battery  dislodged  a  French  one  on  the  heights 
near  Chantilly,  and  taking  up  the  abandoned  position,  it 
directed  its  Ore  upon  the  enemy  posted  between  Plance- 
noit  and  La  Belle-Alliance. 

The  Prussian  left  was  now  close  approaching  the  vil- 
lage of  Plancenoit,  which,  up  to  the  present  period,  had 
not  been  occupied.  The  French  forcfe  being  loss  numerous 
than  the  Prussian,  Lobau  fell  back  towards  the  Genappe 
road,  where  the  Prussian  round-shot  was  now  thickly  fal- 
ling upon  both  sides  of  La  Belle-Alliance;  near  w-hich, 
Napoleon  had  remained  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  The  only  reserve  he  now  had  was  the  infantry  of 
the  Imperial  guard,  and  the  pressure  upon  his  right  flank 
was  so  great,  that  he  was  obliged  to  send  the  eight  batta- 
lions of  the  young  guard,  with  their  divisional  and  two 
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twelve-pounder  reserve  biitteries,  under  general  Duhcsiue, 
to  the  village  of  Plancenoit,  as  the  only  means  of  preven- 
ting the  Prussians  from  getting  in  the  French  rear. 

At  this  time  Bliicher  received  intelligence  that  his 
od  corps,  which  had  l^een  left  at  Wavreas  a  rear-guard  to 
check  the  enemy's  corps  under  Grouchy,  had  lieen  attac- 
ked by  a  superior  force  and  obliged  to  retire  *.  Notwith- 
standing such  intelligence  might  have  shaken  the  firmest 
nerves,  nothing  changed  the  purpose  of  the  indomitable 
veteran.  Bliicher  saw  clearly  that  the  held  upon  wliich 
he  was  now  engaged  was  the  spot  were  the  fate  of  the 
campaign  would  be  decided.  He  therefore  sent  orders  to 
Thiohnann,  to  hold  out  as  well  as  be  could;  and  ordered 
his  left  wing  to  move  upon  Plancenoit,  and  to  get  posses- 
sion of  it,  if  possible. 

Duhesme,  with  the  young  guard,  had  arrived  at  the 
village  and  made  his  dispositions.  As  th(;  Prussians 
nearod  Plancenoit,  they  were  received  with  a  stinging 
fire  of  mu.sketry  from  the  French  skirmishers,  and  some 
French  guns  opened  upon  the  advancing  columns,  but  did 
not  arrest  their  jorogress;  they  gnllantl}'  pressed  on,  took 
three  guns,  and  got  possession  of  the  churchyard,  a  strong 
jiosition,  which  shortly  after  they  were  compelled  to 
abandon,  though  not  without  making  a  most  resolute 
defence.  They  rallied  near  the  village,  and,  being  rein- 
forced, advanced  to  make  another  assault  :  this  being 
observed  Ijy  Napoleon,  he  sent  general  Morand  with  two 
battalions  of  the  old  guard  antl  two  twelve-pounder  bat- 
teries, and  shortly  after  general  Pelet,  with  another  bat- 
talion of  the  guard  and  a  reserve  battery,  this  force,  in 
conjunction  with  Lobau's  line  on  their  loft,  attacked  and 
routed  the  whole  Prussian  force,  pushing  them  bade  upon 
their  first  position  on  the  opposite  heights.  This  convin- 
ced Napoleon  that  Pliichcr  was  not  up  in  sntticient  force 
to  make  an  effective  effort  against  his  right  fiank,  and  he 
could,  therefore,  hold  the  I'russians  in  check  without 
making  any  change  in  his  line  of  battle  ojiposed  to  Wel- 
lington. 


i'flp  I'liaplcr  X,   (^irnurliy's  Ri'poi-|,  ;iiiil  i\v  ]\t\'j-\\-:h,  Vn\>i<inn, 

.•mil    J''lTllcll   nlli(i;il     MCrdlnils. 
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On>;etiiow  t'oUowetl  onset  irt  rapid  .surcession,  and  before 
one  assault  was  met  and  repulsed,  another  was  prepared 
and  pressing'  on. 

His  Grace,  when  ho  observed  the  diminished  numbers 
of  his  brave  troops,  presentino-  still  the  same  fearless 
attitude,  felt  there  must  be  a  limit  to  human  onduranro, 
and  frequently  turned  his  telescope  in  the  direction  where 
he  expected  the  Prussian  reinforcements  to  ariive,  and 
who  were  to  cooperate  more  immediately  with  his  left. 

Hougoumont,  as  has  lieen  stated,  had  been  repeatedly 
attacked :  the  struggle  for  its  possession  was  still  most  obs- 
tinate and  sanguinary ;  the  large  orcliard  and  wood  conti- 
)iued  to  be  the  scene  of  a  dreadful  carnage.  I'lie  enemy 
generally  out-Hanked  our  men  upon  their  left:  and  at 
times  stealing  along  under  the  easthedge  from  the  south- 
east angle  of  the  orchard,  opened  a  tiank  lire  upon  them, 
when  driven  through  the  north  hedge  near  our  friendly 
hollow- way ;  but  Avhenever  our  foes  attempted  to  cross  the 
orchard  near  the  east  garden  wall,  the  Coldstream  sent  a 
galling  Hank  fire  into  them.  Hougoumont  had  been  rein- 
forced I)y  the  2d  line  and  light  companies  of  Duplat's  bri- 
gade, as  well  as  bj'  the  advance  guard  battalion  of  Bruns- 
wickers,  Avho,  together  with  tin;  guards  and  the  remainder 
of  the  Nassau-men  and  Hanoverian  riHemen,  drove  the 
enemy  out  ol'  the  orchard  into  the  wood. 

During  the  time  Duplat's  lirigade  was  in  its  advanced 
1  iosition.it  suHered  from  the  Trench  light  troops:  many  ot 
the  officers  were  killed  or  Avounded;  Duplat  was  killed. 

Skirmishing  had  gone  on  briskly  at  the  farms  of  Pape- 
lotte,  La  Haye,  the  hamlet  of  Smohain,  and  along  our  left, 
where  the  want  of  ammunition  was  so  great,  that  the 
enemy  pressed  close  up  to  the  hedge,  driving  in  our  skir- 
mishers * :  Init  they  were  soon  driven  back,  when  a  fresh 
supply  arrived. 

From  the  time  that  La  Haye-Sainte  had  been  taken  by 
the  enemy,  the  attacks  upon  our  centre  were  carried  on 
with  the  greatest  desperation.    The  Fr6nch  crowded  in 

It  is  not  I'.nsy  to  givo  ;i  satist';ictoi'V  rc.ison  why  the  cneiny's 
infantry  -skinnisliers  wove  allowed  to  press  so  closely  up  to  our 
IKisitiiin  and  intiict  such  severe  losses  upon  our  jjunners  and  infan- 
•.rv.  wluMi  OMi- c;ivalr\  ((iul'l  h;iv.'  driven  them  ntf  or  destroyed  liiem. 
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swaruiis  round  the  knoll  and  sand-hole,  and  behind  the 
artificial  and  road-side  banks,  which  formed  excellent 
breastworks  for  the  advanced  skirmishers.  These,  by 
laying  their  muskets  on  the  bank  at  the  level  of  the  plain, 
could  sweep  it  in  all  directions.  Our  advance,  at  times, 
moved  forward  and  dislodged  them ;  but  they  returned  on 
the  falling  back  of  our  troops.  This  fire  was  vigorously 
replied  to  by  Lambert's  and  Kempt's  brigades,  and  Pack's 
Royals.  Ompteda's  brigade  was  reduced  to  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  men  ;  Kielmansegge's  was  in  a  similar  condition  : 
in  fact  Alton's  division  had  dwindled  away  to  a  weak  bri- 
gade. The  remains  of  Halkett's  brigade  were  from  the 
first  formed  into  two  weak  squares.  No  portion  of  the 
line  was  more  attacked  both  by  infantry  and  cavalry,  or 
more  cannonaded  than  Alten's  division.  He  himself  was 
severely  Avounded.  The  73d,  one  of  his  regiments,  was  for 
a  time  commanded  by  a  subaltern,  (lieutenant  Stewart). 
Pack's  brigade  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  and  had,  by 
forming  column,  wheeling  into  line,  and  by  edging  and 
moving  to  its  right,  got  from  the  left  close  to  the  Genappe 
road,  a  little  in  rear  of  where  stood  the  so  called  "  Wel- 
lington tree,  n  Adam's  brigade,  since  ).)rought  into  action, 
had  been  subjected  to  so  furious  a  cannonade  and  repea- 
ted cavalry  attacks,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
draw  it  behind  the  position.  On  one  occasion  a  French 
horse  liattery  Avas  pushed  forward  near  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  orchard  of  Hougoumont,  where  it  opened 
upon  the  brigade  :  but  our  flatteries  on  the  ridge  concen- 
trated their  fire  upon  it,  and  drove  it  off.  Our  artillery- 
men cheered.  It  witnessed  the  great  eti'ect  produced  by 
some  rockets  which  were  thrown  from  the  valley  upon 
the  French  horse.  Our  batteries  had  been  most  success- 
ful on  this  part  of  tlie  line  in  checking  and  destroying  the 
enemy's  cavalry. 

It  must  have  been  evident  to  Napoleon,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  battle  lincl  been  raging  for  more  than  seven 
hours,  the  victory  which  he  had  calculated  upon  early  in 
the  morning  was  yet  to  be  gained  :  although  the  day  was 
far  advanced,  he  showed  no  despair,  but  continued  to  feed 
the  fight  with  fresh  victims.  The  result  of  the  operations, 
up  to  this  time,  had  been  most  destructive  to  both  sides ; 
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more  particularly  so  to  our  gallant  foes,  who,  from  acting 
on  the  ofi'ensive  throughout,  were  frequently  much  expo- 
sed to  the  close  and  direct  fire  of  our  batteries  in  advan- 
cing to  the  attack  and  retiring  to  reform,  after  each  suc- 
cessive repulse.  Our  troops  everywhere  maintained  a 
degree  of  cool  forbearance  and  courage,which  none  but  Bri- 
tish soldiers  could  show  under  such  trying  circumstances. 
About  half-past  seven  p.  M.  the  colours  of  the  30th  and 
73d  were  sent  to  the  rear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  many ;  the 
colonel  of  the  latter  regiment,  the  late  lord  Harris,  who 
was  wounded  soon  after,  taking  the  73d's  colour  from  the 
officer,  gave  it  in  charge  of  a  sergeant,  to  carry  to  the  rear. 
The  enemy's  cavalry,  who  were  now  nearly  sobered, 
would  come  up  singly,  and  fire  their  carbines  at  the 
squares.  Their  horse  artillery  often  galloped  up,  unlim- 
bered,  when  crash!  crash!  came  the  grape  into  Halkett's 
squares,  making  gaps  which  it  was  admirable  to  see  the 
fine  fellows  fill  up,  and  that  without  orders.  Whenever  the 
Duke  came,  which  at  this  momentous  period  was  often, 
there  was  a  low  whisper  in  the  ranks, "  Here's  the  Duke!  n 
and  all  was  steady  as  on  parade.  No  matter  what  the 
havock  and  destruction  might  be,  the  Duke  was  always 
the  coolest  man  there  :  in  the  words  of  an  eyewitness  of 
this  bloody  scene,  the  Duke  was  coolness  personified  *. 
It  really  appeared  that  tlie  more  desperate  the  tight,  the 
more  determined  were  the  few  brave  fellows  that  remained 
to  hold  their  ground ;  yet  often  would  a  murmur  escape 
them,  such  as,  "  This  is  thundering  murderous  work! 
why  don't  we  go  into  them  ?....  Let  us  give  them  the  cold 
steel,  »  etc.,  etc.  But  such  murmurs  were  soon  hushed, 
and  again  were  displayed  those  traits  of  unyielding 
passive  courage,  the  grandest,  the  most  sublime  cha- 
racteristics of  the  British  soldier.  The  troops  evinced 
in  their  resignation  a  discipline  unparalleled  in  Euro- 
pean armies.  Though  confident  in  their  chiefs  and  them- 
selves, their  foes  were  not  less  so  :  a  French  cuirassier 

'  All  thoso  who  wore  no;u'  his  Grace,  ami  had  lull  oiipori unity  oi' 
observint;  him  ilurinjj:  the  most  critical  and  tiyiuy  iiioiiKiiits,  af^ree 
in  asserting',  that  it  was  iiniiossihlo  to  iearii  from  his  countcn.im.'i!, 
voine  or  irestnrc,  whi'thur  the  atfair  in  hand  wen*  li  illiiiL'- nr  ini[Mir- 
tant,  quite  safe,  or  extremely  danj^crous. 
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officGi-,  a  prisoner  in  Halkett's  loft  square,  replied,  in  a 
surly  and  snappish  tone,  to  an  officer  of  the  30th  who 
asked  him  what  force  Bonaparte  had,  «  You  will  see 
directly,  sir.  j, 

It  was  now  past  seven  o'clock.  The  Prussians  kept  up  a 
distant  cannonade,  and  skirmished  with  the  French  right 
en  potence,  seeking  a  favourable  opportunity  to  make  a 
more  powerful  attack  with  the  fresli  troops  that  were 
then  seen  advancing.  These  war-breathing  bands,  led  by 
Blilcher  in  person,  full  of  determination,  sure  to  strike 
home  with  the  whole  force  of  their  arm,  were  at  length 
seen  streaming  along  in  swarms,  extending  round  Napo- 
leon's right  wing,  .and  menacing  his  rear.  The  allied  line 
stood  firm  and  unbroken,  the  dny  Avas  fast  waning,  and 
Napoleon  began  to  manifest  impatience,  and  felt  much 
anxiety  for  the  result  of  the  battle,  antl  he  evidcntlj"  must 
have  imagined  that  a  desperate  elfort  to  l>reak  our  centre 
could  alone  prevent  the  defeat,  which  the  arrival  of  the 
Prussians  in  such  force  must  render  inevitable.  Thus 
situated,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  rush  into  destruc- 
tion, or  success.  The  political  existence  and  future  destiny 
of  this  renowned  chief  were  fast  drawing  to  a  close;  he 
could  not  reasonably  anticipate  assistance  from  Grouchy, 
therefore  he  at  once  resolved,  as  a  last  resource,  his 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  force  the  allied  position  with  his 
devoted  guards,  that  immovable  phalanx  which,  in  the 
greatest  emergencies,  had  invariably  stood  as  the  rallying 
point  and  rampart  of  their  army.  Count  Drouot  was 
ordered  to  move  forward  into  the  valley  (in  front  of  and 
between  La  Belle-Alliance  and  llougoumont  enclosures.) 
the  remaining  twelve  battalions  of  the  old  and  middle 
guard,  and  form  them  into  two  columns  of  attack  and  a 
reserve.  With  these,  Napoleon  decided  upon  making 
what  proved  his  final  struggle,  directing  their  advance 
between  La  Ha^-e-Sainte  and  llougoumont,  upon  the  allied 
right  centre, undoubtedly  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  an 
overwhelming  mass  of  fresh  and  chosen  troops  must  suc- 
ceed against  an  enemy  shattered  and  reduced  by  repeated 
and  furious  attacks,  and  a  ravaging  cannonade  '". 

'   It  n|)|»';irr'(l  throii,L:lioiit  tlii- d.-iv.  that  N;ipiili'oii  was  'l('trnuin('<l 
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Four  Ijiittalious  of  llni  middle  i>uarJ,  iu  mass  of  bat- 
talion columns  a  tavourito  plan  of  the  French,  and  formed 
left  in  front  into  one  column  of  attack,  wore  to  advance 
towards  a  point,  a  little  to  tiic  allied  rifjbt  of  where  the 
Lion  now  stands,  then  occupied  by  Maitland's  brigade, 
the  2d  and  Od  l)attalions  of  the  1st  British  foot-guards 
and  on  their  left  b.y  Halkett's  British  brigade  whose  right 
was  the  f'>'Mi  and  o3d,  and  his  left  the  .'!Oth  and  73d  regi- 
ments. Four  more  battalions  of  the  middle  guard  with 
two  of  the  old  guard,  (chiefly  chasseurs,)  en  echelon,  upon 
their  left  rear,  formed  a  second  column  of  attack,  lower 
down  the  valley.  The  other  two  battalions  of  the  old 
guard  remained  in  reserve  nearlj^  opposite  La  Belle- 
Alliance,  right  and  left;  and  in  rear  of  them  were  drawn 
up  in  reserve  the  remains  of  the  splendid  cavalry  i'orce  with 
which  the  Emjieror  had  been  making  such  desperate  but 
fruitless  attacks  on  our  position.  These  constituted  his 
last  reserve.  The  attacking  columns  were  to  be  supported 
by  the  remains  of  D"p]rlon*s  corps  on  their. right,  and 
Keille's  corps  on  the  left.  Those  movements  along  the 
French  position  indicated  that  a  decisive  blow,  wich  the 
situation  of  the  battle  now  rendered  inevitable,  was 
about  to  be  directed  against  our  centre;  it  was  soon 
discovered,  b.y  the  well  sustained  order  and  compactness 
of  the  columns,  and  the  dark  waving  forest  of  bear's-skin 
caps,  tliat  our  prowess  would  lie  tested  by  the  redoubted 
Imperial  guard. 

At  this  period  of  the  action,  many  of  our  guns  stood 
abandoned  in  position  :  some  rendered  useless  by  the 
enemy's  fire,  others  had  the  mu/.zles  bent  down  from  the 
excessive  heat,  some  were  left  for  want  of  materials  to 
load  them:  many  touch-holes  melted  away,  when  officers 
were  seen  applying  paper  vv-ith  a  small  hole  in  which  to 
place  the  fuze,  and  thus  prevent  its  dropping  into  the 
touch-hole  :  numerous  gunners  were  driven  otf  liy  the 
enemy.  Our  confidence  in  the  Duke  was  unbounded, 
notwithstanding  that  our  army  was  much  exhausted  and 
reduced.     Disorder  antj  confusion  continued  in  our  rear  : 


to  cxlianst  our  tioops,   the   i'X|it!iis('  ol'  w  hirh  was  only,  to  hiui, 
aeroniiorn  oonsiili'rati<iii. 
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the  roads  were  crowded  with  broken  carriages,  baggage, 
Avounded  officers,  soldiers,  dismounted  dragoons,  and 
trains  of  followers  from  the*  combined  army;  more  parti- 
cularly the  foreigners,  many  of  whom  gave  as  a  reason  for 
abandoning  the  field,  that  Napoleon  and  his  legions  were 
invincible,  he  would  certainly  be  victorious,  and  that  it 
was  quite  absurd  to  contend  against  them.  In  fact,  what 
v/ith  the  killed,  wounded,  those  in  attendance,  and  others 
who  had  gone  to  the  rear  through  fear,  our  fighting  army, 
towards  the  close  of  the  day,  became  reduced  to  a  handful 
of  men,  a  mere  wreck  of  its  former  self.  It  is  on  record 
that  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  had  sought  refuge  in 
the  wood  of  Soigne,  whose  desertion  imposed  great  hard^ 
schips  on  those  who  gallantly  remained  to  achieve  so  glo- 
rious a  victory.  These  Avere  resolved  to  conquer  or  to 
perish  on  this  sanguinary  field,  and  by  none  was  this 
feeling  more  powerfully  manifested,  than  by  the  few 
remaining  in  Sir  Colin  Halkett's  brigade.  They  were 
often  heard  to  exclaim, "  This  is  thundering  murderous 
work :  we  shall  see  which  will  stand  killing  longest.  » 
Vivian,  who  had  been  all  day  on  the  left  of  our  line, 
observing  the  advance,  towards  his  ]josition,  of  part  of 
the  Prussian  cavalry  of  general  Roder,  attached  to  the 
1st  corps  under  general  Zieten,  and  being  aware  that 
fresh  cavalry  was  wanted  on  the  right,  put  his  brigade  in 
motion.  He  was  soon  met  by  lord  Uxbridge,  who  felt 
pleased  that  the  Duke's  wishes  hadljeen  anticipated.  Van- 
deleur,  who  was  also  on  the  left,  was  ordered  to  follow 
Vivian.  The  right  regiment,  the  10th  hussars,  was  posted 
by  lord  Uxbridge  about  a  hundred  yards  in  rear  of  the 
junction  of  the  cross-roads,  (near  the  Lion;)  the  ISth  hus- 
sars on  tlieir  left  stretching  towards  the  Genappe  road, 
behind  the  remains  of  Alien's  division,  and  the  1st  Ger- 
man hussars  were  in  second  line.  After  posting  V^ivian, 
Uxbridge  joined  Vandelour,  whom  he  posted  parallel  with 
the  Nivelles  road,  the  11th  on  the  right,  the  IGth  next, 
and  on  the  left  the  remains  of  the  r2th  light  dragoons,  in 
rear  of  Adam's,  Maitland's  and  Halk(?tt's  brigades;  he  then 
returned  to  Vivian.  In  order  to  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions, his  Lordship  dismounted,  and,  unattended,  advan- 
ced down  the  slope  to  try  and  get  a  view  of  the  enemy 
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who  were  hidden  by  the  smoke.  Viviiui  lode  after  him 
and  begged  him  not  to  place  himself  in  such  imminent 
danger;  on  which  he  returned,  saying  that  he  was  of 
Vivian's  opinion,  that  it  would  be  best  to  w^aitan  oppor- 
tunity to  attack. 

The  opportune  arrival  of  the  fresh  cavalry  upon  this 
part  of  our  line  gave  in  no  small  degree  contidencc  to 
the  shattered  remains  of  bravo  fellows  who  were  left  to 
defend  the  front.  The  exceeding  small  force  which 
really  defended  the  crest  of  our  line  on  this  terrible  day, 
is  almost  incredible,  and  their  conduct  beyond  all  praise. 
They  not  only  stood  the  brunt  of  the  strife,  but  upon 
their  steadiness  and  determination  depended  entirely 
the  holding  of  the  position.  Uxbridge  returned  to  the 
Duke,  who  was  at  a  short  distance  to  the  right,  watching 
the  formation  of  heav^y  columns  on  our  right  of  La  tJelle- 
Alliance ;  they  were  preparing  the  coming  storm. 

■^   Twnsiiow   till-  chicriaiu's  soul  was  lui^Iity  provcil, 

Thiit  in  till'  sliiick  dl' chaiffilif;'  hosts,  iiiiiiinved. 

.\ini<lst  I'diil'usiiiii,  liori'or,  and  despair, 

Exaiiiiiied  all  tlu'  dreadful  scenes  of  war  : 

In  iieaeeful  thought  the  liehl  of  death  survey'd ; 

To  fainting  squadrons  sent  the  timely  aid; 

Inspired  repulsed  battalions  to  eugage, 

And  taught  th<!  douhllul  lialtlo  whei-o  to  rage.   •■ 

His  Grace  dispatched  colonel  Frecmantle  in  search  of 
the  Prussians,  who  were  expected  to  join  the  left  of  our 
line,  and  to  request  Zietcn,  their  chief,  to  send  on  a  part 
of  his  force  to  strengthen  some  weak  parts  of  the  front. 
Zieten  did  not  feel  himself  authorized  to  comply  with  the 
Duke's  request,  but  said  that  his  whole  force  Avould  soon 
be  up. 

Numerous  applications  reached  the  Duke  for  support 
and  reinforcements,  or  to  be  relieved  by  the  second  line, 
as  divisions,  brigades  and  regiments  had  dwindled  away 
to  skeletons  and  handfuls  of  men.  'J'he  only  reply  was, 
«  The.y  must  hold  their  ground  to  the  last  man. »  Sir  Guy 
Campbell  delivered  that  answer  to  the  gallant  remains  of 
rack's  brigade,  and  the  liuke  told  sir  Colin  Halkett,  that 
there  must  not  Ijc  the  least  symptom  of  falling  back,  as 
everything  depended  on  the  steadiness  of  the  front  troops. 
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Friiiiuently,  as  the  J tuko  passed  the  men,  he  heard  mur- 
murs, such  as,  «  Are  we  to  he  massacred  hore':*  Let  us  s'o 
at  them,  let  us  give  them  Brnvimar/am.'  n  i.  e.  the  l)ayonet; 
and  ho  -woukl  calmly  reph',  "  Wait  a  little  longer,  my 
lads;  you  shall  have  at  them  presently,  n 

The  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted,  when,  fortuna- 
tely, an  artillery  cart  galloped  along,  and  dropped  some 
casks  into  the  srpiares  :  this  raised  their  spirits  and  made 
them  feel  more  satisfied. 

The  Duke,  finding  he  must  depend  entirely  on  his  own 
resources  toward  off  the  blow  about  to  be  struck  by  his  an- 
tagonist, made  such  dispositions  as  his  means  would  alloAV. 
It  was  indeed  high  time  to  strain  every  nerve,  to  streng- 
then and  defend  the  point  where  the  fiercest  storm  df  l^attle 
was  about  to  Ijurst,  and  repel  the  last  and  most  desperate 
struggle,  now  ready  to  be  made.  Maitland's  and  Halkett's 
right  was  advanced :  the  Brunswick  battalions  on  the  right 
Avere  to  move  into  the  space  between  Halkett's  British  and 
Kruse's  Nassau  brigades.  Chasse's  Dutch-Belgian  division 
was  to  cross  the  Nivelles  road,  and  form,  D'Aubreme  on 
the  right,  and  Ditmers  on  the  left,  in  rear  of  Adam's  Mait- 
land's and  Halkett's  brigades.  The  remains  of  the  allied 
cavalry,  except  Merle's  brigade,  were  in  rear  of  the  position 
on  the  right  of  the  Genappe  road,  and  most  of  our  infantry 
Avore  deployed  into  four-deep  lines,  and  tor  shelter  lay 
recumbent  on  the  ground  behind  the  crest  of  the  ridge. 
About  this  time  a  French  ofticer  of  carabineers  *  rode  into 
the  right  of  the  o-id  regiment  as  a  deserter,  and  announced 
to  major  Blair  **  and  colonel  sir  A.  Fraser,  that  Napoleon 
Avas  about  to  attack  us  at  the  head  of  his  Imperial  guard  , 
this  Avas made  knoAvn  to  the  Duke.  Napoleon,  it  appeared, 
Avas  marshalling  the  Imperial  guard  for  the  approaching 
attack  :  of  this  his  Grace  Avas  Avell  aAvare. 

The  skirmishers  in  advance  of  their  columns  about  La 
Ilaye-Sainte,  the  knoll  and  sand-pit,  and  along  the  valley 
right  and  left,  threAv  out  a  rattling  fire  for  the  purpose  of 

*■  I  met  this  Froui'h  ollicer  on  the  field  in  1811  :  he  was  ;i  captain 
in  the  2(1  cariihineers,  or  l)rass-(ia(l  cnirassiers;  the  reason  he  ga.vo 
tor  not  (.•oniinfr  over  to  us  till  the  eleventh    hour,  was,  ihat  he  ex 
jieeted  a  nunil)er  ol"  liis  rei;iitient  to  dc-ert  v.ilh  him. 

■  .SVc  colonel  IIuntiM-  Hlair's  letler,  AiipeiidiN,  \"  All. 
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harassing  and  weakening  our  line,  in  order  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  grand  attack  by  the  Imperial  guard;  this  fire 
was  vigorously  replied  to  by  our  troops,  who  were  partially 
covered  from  the  enemy's  lire  by  the  hedge-row  and  banks 
on  this  part  of  the  front.  Our  gallant  '27th,  upon  the  bank 
at  the  junction  of  the  roads,  was  still  much  exposed.  Our 
95th  rities  and  the  4th  foot  were  extended  along  the  Wavre 
road.  The  40th,  79th,  28th,  and  Ist  Royals  were  in  line 
behind  the  rear  hedge.  The  fire  increased,  and  it  appeared 
as  if  all  would  be  borne  down  before  it.  The  banks  on  the 
road  side,  the  garden  wall,  the  knoll  and  sand-pit  swarmed 
with  skirmishers,  who  seemed  determined  to  keep  down 
our  fire  in  front ;  those  behind  the  artificial  bank  seemed 
more  intent  upon  destroj'ing  the  27th,  who  at  this  time, 
it  may  literally  be  said,  were  lying  dead  in  square,  their 
loss  after  La  Haye-Sainte  had  fallen  was  awful,  with, 
out  the  satisfaction  ot  having  fired  a  shot;  many  of  our 
troops  in  rear  of  the  ridge  were  similarly  situated.  A 
British  officer,  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  gallant  con- 
duct of  the  27th,  says,  «  If  ever  the  sovereign  give  them 
another  motto,  it  should  be,  Mm  sic  to  muzxle;  for  so  they 
fought  at  Waterloo. » 

Efficient  artillery  upon  this  part  of  the  line  we  had  none ; 
thus  the  enemy  again  brought  up  some  guns  near  the 
corner  of  La  Haye-Sainte  garden  hedge,  and  placed  them 
so  that  their  muzzles  were  on  a  level  Avith  our  ridge,  from 
whence  they  rapidly  dealt  out  grape  upon  Kielmansegge's 
two  squares,  completely  smashing  them,  until  they,  like 
the  rest,  were  reduced  to  a  mere  clump  of  men.  The  ar- 
tillery and  musketry  fi  re  was  increasing.  The  skirmishers 
l)ressing  on,  and  their  drums  beating,  foretold  the  ad- 
vance of  columns  to  the  charge.  Upon  this,  the  prince 
of  Orange  ordered  two  battalions  of  the  Nassau  brigade 
under  general  Kruse,  to  advance,  and  gallantly  placed 
himself  at  their  head  :  the  Prince  was  struck  by  a  musket- 
bull  in  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  command  of  this  part  of 
our  line  devolved  on  count  Kiclmansegge.  The  Nassau- 
men  were  giving  way,  when  the  five  battalions  ofBruns- 
vrick  infantry  moved  into  the  interval  between  Halkett 
and  Kruse;  but,  before  they  were  in  position,  they  were 
received  by  such  a  stinging  fire  from  the  French  skirmis- 
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hers,  and  crashing?  fire  of  grape  from  their  artillei'y,  and 
became  so  enveloped  in  smoke,  that  they  could  not  get 
into  order  until  they  were  in  close  contact  with  the  enemy. 
This  vigorous  attack  caused  the  part  of  Alten's  division 
on  Halkett's  left,  with  the  Nassau-men  and  Brunswickers, 
to  give  waj',  and  fall  back  under  the  crest  of  the  ridge. 
Now  came  really  the  tug  of  war,  the  poise  or  balance  of 
the  battle. 

At  this  critical  moment  Wellington  galloped  to  the 
spot,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  Brunswickers,'succeed- 
ed,  by  theelectrifyinginfluenceof  his  voice  and  presence, 
in  rallying  the  discomfited  columns.  Lieutenant-colonel 
sir  Alexander  Gordon  was  mortally  Avounded  on  this  oc- 
casion. By  the  example  and  encouragement  of  the  com- 
manding officers,  the  other  brigades  were  also  rallied  and 
formed.    The  Duke  went  oft'  hastily  to  the  right  again. 

The  battle  had  been  now  raging  for  nearly  eight  hours, 
and  not  a  square  had  been  broken,  nor  had  the  enemy 
gained  more  than  one  advantage,  viz.  the  capture  of  La 
Haye-Sainte,  Avhich  was  through  one  of  those  mischances 
in  war  which  often  mar  the  best  planned  arrangements. 
But  those  continued  furious  attacks  had  not  been  met  and 
repulsed  without  a  most  severe  loss  to  the  troops  who  had 
stood  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  had  been  so  long  exposed 
to  a  murderous  cannonade. 
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Napoleon  ailvam-es  his  Imperial  guard;  fjivcs  it  up  to  Xey.  —The 
Kiiiperor  a<lJn*sses  his  inr-u  for  the  last  time.  -  Bluoher's  <^uns 
lilnxiiig  away,  the  enemy  I'eplies.  —  Naiioleon  cinMilates  a  t'alr^e 
report.  —  The  Freni'h  ijiianls  al)out  to  attack  men  who,  like  them- 
selves, hail  nc\erljeen  Iji'alcn.  — TrenK-ntloiis  roar  of  artillery.  - 
VanUersniissen's  hrigaile  of  guns  arrives.  —  The  right  or  leading 
column  of  the  Imperial  guarcl,  on  ascending  the  tongue  of  ground. 
sutTi^i's  dreadfully  from  our  double-charged  guns,  which  it  appear.s 
to  disregard. —  ^ey's  horse  kilh'd. — The  attacking  column  crowns 

the  riilge,  well  suiiported.  —  ••   T'ji,  i/narda.  inaUc  ri^nilij'.  The 

British  guards,  llalkett's  brigade,  with  Bolton's  and  ^'.-indersmis 
sen's  liatteries,  open  tire  upon  the  he.id  of  the  assailing  column, 
whi<h  it  returns.  —  Gallantry  of  sir  Colin  Halkett.  — Thcneniy 
in  confusion,  ch;irged  by  our  guards  and  Halkett's  30th  and  37d 
regiments. — The  first  French  column,  after  displaying  the  most 
heroic  courage,  gives  way  in  disorder  — Th<;  second  attacking  co- 
lumn approaching,  suffers  from  oui'  b.-itleiies.  Our  guards,  orde- 
reil  to  retire.  Met,  iiitn  disorder,  which  soon  s('ts  to  rightagain. — 
H;ilkett's  bri^'ade  in  gre;il  ciHifusion.  but  soim  recovers.  D'Au 
brenieV  Nctlicrlandcrs  in  the  gre.-ilesi  disorder.  Our  baiteries, 
with  the  guards,  open  lire  upon  the  he;i(tol'th<'  left, attacking  column, 
whilst  the  ,">2d  and  rilles  assail  its  timit  an<l  left  H:ink  ;  the  Ficncli 
return  the  lire  witli  vigour.  'Vhv  crisis.  Tlie  enemy  in  confusion. 
ciwug'iMl  in  llank.  iiives  way.  Pursued  by  .\il.im's  )irig;iiie.  -\  i- 
vian's  huss;irs  l.'iuin'bi'd  Ibrward  npnu  the  enemy's  reservi"s  ;  their 
disposition.  (ieneral  di^pe-^ilinu  iil'  tin'  I'lus'^ian  and  I'"ieiicli 
armies. 

Vivian  came  to  this  part  ol  the  line  about  a  quarter  before 
eif^ht  r.M.  'i'he  enemy's  skirmishers  in  crowds  had  again 
pressed  on  to  our  front,  which,  from  its  reduced  state,  was 
once  more  giving  way.  A  battalion  of  the  Brunswickers 
was  retiring,  having  expended  all  its  ammunition.  The 
Nassau-men  were  falling  back  in  mass  upon  the  horses' 
heads  of  the  lUth  hussars,  and,  as  sir,Hussey  Vivian  has 
since  told  me,  had  the  tOth  not  been  there,  they  would  have 
retreated.  Captain  Shakspeare  of  the  10th  was  with  sir 
Jiussey,  and  they  both  did  their  utmost  to  encourage  them. 
Vivian  says  that,  in  justice  to  many  of  their  otticers,  he 
must  state,  that  they  endeavoured  to  stop  the  men ;  he  saw 
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one  take  a  drummer  by  the  collar,  and  make  him  beat  the 
rally.  The  left  of  the  division  now  pressed  on,  led  by 
Eielmansego-e.  Those  on  the  right  took  it  up,  as  Avell  as 
the  Brunswick  and  Nassau-men,  their  drums  beating,  Vi- 
vian, his  aid-de-camp  and  many  of  his  officers  cheering 
them  on,  whilst  the  hussars  followed  in  support;  the 
French  and  their  artillery  falling  back  before  them. 

••  One  crowfleil  hour  of  j;lorious  strife 
Js  worth  :ui  afro  ot'i)pa('et'ul  life  ; 
'Tis  thus  the  soldier  hastes  alonjj. 
And  laces  death  amidst  the  throng.  •• 

It  was  during  this  desperate  effort  of  the  enemy  that  the 
two  attacking  columns  of  the  Imperial  guard  *,  amongst 
whom  the  most  unbounded  enthusiasm  reigned,  proudly 
led  the  van,  and  advanced  en  echelon  right  in  front  from 
the  valley,  between  La  Belle-Alliance  and  the  enclosures 
of  Hougoumont.  The  first,  or  leading  column,  was  led  by 
Napoleon  in  person,  until  the  front  files  came  abreast  of 
where  the  highroad  is  cut  through  the  bank  beyond  the 
orchard  of  La  Haye-Sainte,  a  prominent  point  about  two 
hundred  yards  to  their  loft  of  the  Genappe  road,  which 
they  left  obliquely  on  their  right;  here  the  Emperor  gave 
them  in  charge  of  Ney.  When  the  guards  passed  before 
him,  he,  for  the  last  tinie,  addressed  them  a  few  word.s  of 
encouragement,  but,  from  the  noise,  the  words  could  not 
be  heard,  and  Napoleon,  in  a  significant  manner,  jjointed 
to  our  position,  v/hen  the  shouts  of  "  Vive  VEwpcreur ! 
Vive  Napoleon!  Enavant!  ti  rent  the  air;  those  war-cries 
excitedaphrenzy  of  ardouras  his  devoted  followers  pressed 
on  to  death  and  destruction. 

'  This  Inrce  was  never  euiployed  but  in  c.-iscs  of  great  eniergenev. 

Had  it  1 n  hrouglit  forward  earliiM'  .ind  lielore  the  I'i-usnIiuis  .-iriived. 

ile|diived  into  line  nni  (d'  range  id'  our  ninsketry,  :ind  sui)|iorted  liy 
euvjilry  li(d'oi-e  tli;it  arm  was  so  mni  ]i  cut  u|>,  certainly  >Jaiioleon 
would  have  stnod  .1  h<'lter  chance.  No  doulit  the  attack  ought  to 
have  lieen  maih'  e.irliei-,  or  mil  .-it  .'ill. 

The  Duki'  says.  ■•  llyd  (hey  forced  our  jmsition,  instead  of  taking 
.•idvantage  idii  .uiil  |iiessiiig  im  they  nnist  have  turned  I'ound  to  face 
the  I'l'ussians,  \\  ho  were  at  lliat  time  in  great  l'iir<-e  |ir<'ssiiig  the  eni'- 
my's  rig-ht  and  ri'ar.   ■ 

Looking  at  tlie  relative  siliuitimis  id'  I'lanciMioit.  Mnnl  St.-.]e:in, 
.•ind  the  Krench  army,  icckless  jis  Napoleon  liad  (hlllll(les^  llien  lie 
come,  it  i-.  still  siir|(tising  he  miiih'  the  attaik. 
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At  this  moment  Bliicher's  artillery  was  blazing  away 
upon  the  French  right  en  jJOicnce,  who  returned  the  com- 
pliment, but  not  in  full  value.  The  firing  was  distinctly 
heard  by  Napoleon  and  his  troops;  and  being  apprehen- 
sive that  it  might  damp  their  courage,  he  sent  general 
Labedoyere  through  the  line,  with  the  false  report*,  that 
it  was  (h'ouchy's  guns  that  had  fallen  upon  the  Prussian 
rear,  and  it  only  required  a  little  firmness  to  complete  the 
victory  to  which  they  were  advancing. 

The  sanguinary  drama  was  now,  with  the  long  and 
trying  day,  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  The  Emperor's  guards, 
their  country's  pride,  they  who  had  never  turned  their 
backs  on  foe  or  tied  the  battle  field,  were,  for  the  first 
time,  about  to  attack  men  who,  like  themselves,  acknow- 
ledged no  victor ;  the  uncoiiquered  were  to  measure  their 
prowess  with  men  who  had  never  been  vanquished,  the 
world  waiting  with  anxious  expectation  the  result  of  this 
memorable  day.  The  Impei-ial  guard,  led  by  the  un- 
daunted Ney,  "  le  Brave  ties  Braves,  »  advanced  towards 
a  point  occupied  by  the  first  biigade  of  British  foot- 
guards,  and  the  ."ith  or  Halkett's  British  brigade.  The 
guards  were  lying  down,  for  cover  from  the  shower  of 
round  and  grape-shot  and  shells  thrown  amongst  them  by 
the  French  batteries.  The  enemy's  advance  was,  as  usuab 
preceded  by  skirmishers,  and  covered  by  a  tremendous 
fire  of  artillery,  although,  at  this  time,  considerably 
diminished,  many  of  their  guns  having  been  rendered 
useless.  The  French  guards  were  well  supported  on  their 
right  by  D'Erlon's  infantry  columns,  especially  by  those 
of  Dou'/elot's  division,  Avho  prolonged  this  attack  to  the 
Uenappe  road  against  the  Brunswickers,  Nassau  troops, 
and  the  rest  of  Alton's  division.  About  this  time,  Van- 
dersmissen's  Dutch- Belgian  brigade  of  guns  most  oppor- 
tunely came  in  between  the  intervals  of  Halkett's  brigade. 
Reille's  columns  on  the  left  pressed  on  towards  Hougou- 
mont,  which  again  became  the  scene  of  a  severe  struggle; 
Bachelu's  division  advanced  on  their  right  of  its  enclo- 
sures, and  D'Erlon's  columns  en  echelon  pushed  forward  on 
their  right  of  La  Haye-Sainte.    As  the  leading  column  of 

■  Set'  tlio  ])i-ince  di-  l:i  Moskowa's  letter  to  the  iluc  d'Otiaiitts 
.\l)|i''iiilix,  rs\>.  V,  [).  '2^>:',. 

10. 
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the  Imperial  guard  began  to  ascend  the  tongue  of  ground 
leading  to  the  spot  where  the  Lion  now  stands,  it  suffered 
most  severely  from  the  destructive  fire  of  our  right  bat- 
teries, of  Avhich,  from  being  ranged  en  echelon,  every 
efficient  gun  played  into  the  exposed  long  flank  of  the 
Imperial  column  with  double  charges  of  round,  canister, 
case,  or  grape-shot.  By  this  murderous  fire  the  French 
ranks  were  most  awfully  I'avaged,  and  they  appeared  to 
wave  like  high  standing  corn  blown  by  sudden  gusts  of 
wind,  fi-om  the  terrific  effect  of  each  discharge ;  while 
caps  and  muskets  might,  at  times,  be  seen  flying  in  the 
air.  Ney  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  and  gallantly 
led  along  on  foot;  at  his  side  general  Friant  was 
wounded  severely,  and  general  Michel  mortally.  To 
men  enthusiastic,  who  felt  certain  they  were  advancing 
to  a  glorious  victory,  this  was  no  check,  and  the 
Imperial  guard  pursued  its  onward  course  with  a  firm 
step.  The  veterans  of  Jena,  Wagram  and  Austerliti^ 
had,  by  their  invincible  prowess,  decided  many  a  battle, 
and  their  progress  could  only  be  arrested  by  death  or 
severe  wounds.    • 

When  the  head  of  the  column  neared  the  line  of  the 
allies,  it  escaped  the  terrific  fire  of  our  right  batteries, 
while  at  the  same  moment  their  own  batteries  ceased 
firing;  a  crowd  of  skirmishers  rushed  on  and  opened  a 
stinging  fire  upon  our  artillery-men,  who  soon  drove 
them  back  upon  the  columns  by  a  discharge  of  grape, 
canister  and  case-shot;  double  charges  were  poured  into 
the  head  of  the  enemy's  columns  from  Bolton's  guns 
(now  commanded  by  Napier,)  and  Vandersmissen's  batter- 
ies :  the  front  of  the  enemy  appeared  to  stand  still,  from 
the  men  being  mowed  down  as  they  laboured  up  the 
slopes,  while  their  rear  seemed  pressing  on.  The  Imperial 
guard  at  length  succeeded  in  crowning  the  ridge,  upon 
which  the  French  saw  nothing  but  the  batteries;  they 
descried  through  the  smoke  some  cocked  hats,  but  little 
imagined  that  one  of  them  covered  the  head  of  the 
illustrious  Duke,  who  was  shortly  to  acquire  a  last  and 
crowning  laurel,  and  that  the  sun  of  Napoleon  was  to  set 
with  the  one  just  retiring  from  their  ^iew  bn  the  field  of 
Waterloo. 
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The  enemy  pressed  on  until  within  about  fifty  yards  of 
Halkett's  brigade,  and  the  British  foot-guards,  who  were 
lying  down,  quietly  awaiting  tlie  band  of  veteran  heroes. 
Wellington  then  gave  the  words,  "  Up,  guards,  make 
ready  * !  »  and  ordered  general  Maitland  to  attack.  They 
rose  in  line  four  deep,  and  appeared  to  the  French  as  if 
they  had  sprung  out  of  the  earth ;  whilst  the  French  gre- 
nadiers, with  their  high  bear's-skin  caps  and  red  plumes, 
looked  like  giants  bearing  down  upon  them.  Our  guards 
and  Halkett's  right,  the  6!>th  and  :»3d,  the  gallant  Halkett 
waving  the  latter  regiment's  colour  in  their  front,  advanced 
a  few  paces  and  threw  in  a  tremendous  volley,  which  was 
followed  up  by  independent  file  firing,  rapidly  and  stea- 
dily delivered.  A  stream  of  musketry  and  grape-shot 
was  maintained  with  such  coolness  and  precision,  that 
the  whole  front  of  the  enemy's  column  "was  shaken  :  it 
was  impossible  to  be  otlierwise;  from  four  to  five  hundred 
of  them  were  killed  or  wounded.  This  most  efficacious 
fire  dreadfully  shattered  the  Imperial  ranks,  and  stemmed 
their  further  progress,  the  dreadful  carnarge  still  conti- 
nuing with  unabated  fury.  The  French  officers,  waving 
their  swords,  and  with  shouts  and  words  of  encourage- 
ment, attempted  to  deploy  and  extend  their  front.  But 
for  this  it  was  too  late,  the  continued  cross-fire  which 
assailed  them  drove  the  foremost  of  the  enemy  back  on 
their  mass.  Many  in  the  midst  of  the  column  fired  over 
the  heads  of  their  comrades,  and  their  confusion  became 
greater  every  moment  **. 

■  ••  Up.  {.'luuils,  .111(1  attliciii!  ••  or,  "  V\t,  iriLiiils,  iiiukc.  leady !  •• 
wliat  an  idci  of  uiiitual  <()iili(leiic(!  lj(!t\veeii  tlio  general  and  liis 
iiii.'n,  does  that  simple  order  convey! 

No  liaian^riiintr,  which,  il'  it  excites  the  soldiers,  also  exjiresses 
a  iloiiht  of  their  exertions ;  notliinfjr  of  that  kind  was  eonsidereil 
necessary,  hnt  a  command,  whicli,  from  its  very  simplicity,  shows 
the  entire  conviction,  in  tlu;  mind  of  him  who  gave  it,  that  it 
woidd  he  most  eU'ectnally  oheyed. 

"  A  eolumn  or  columns  advancin<j:  to  an  attack,  althoupli  steaily 
as  on  parade,  on  nearin-j-  thrtliii'-ofa  cool  ilet<'rinined  enemy,  must 
he  ipiiekly  shattered  by  the  conver^'infr  fire,  which  would  drop 
their  leading  and  tlank  tiles,  the  only  men  that  can  leally  use 
tli(!ir  muskets;  .-onfusi'd  hy  dtlJereiit"  words  of  I'onimand  from 
various  ollicers,  often  cnv(doped  in  smoke  and  crowded  tofrether, 
the  pressure  is  such,  that  every  lil((viMi(cni    ;inL'nient'>  disordc'r  find 
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Our  adversary's  desperate  situation  bein.o'  instantly 
perceived  by  the  Duke,  his  Gi'ace  ordered  the  charge  : 
lord  Saltoun.who  had  joined  from  Hougoumont,  called 
out,  "  Now's  the  time,  my  boys !  »  Our  guards  and  Hal- 
kett's  left  advanced  with  a  loud  cheer  to  the  charge,  the 
latter  against  a  column  which,  on  nearing  our  position, 
inclined  to  its  right  from  the  rear  of  the  leading  column, 
and  moved  en  echelons,  steady  as  on  parade,  through  the 
hollow  on  its  right  of  the  tongue  of  ground,  where  it  was 
protected  from  the  direct  fire  of  our  right  batteries. 

They  gallantly  advanced  with  a  noble  and  admirable 
bearing;  officers  in  front,  arms  sloped,  drums  beating  the 
pas  de  charye,  and  between  them  and  on  their  flanks  their 
brass  guns  loaded  with  grape.  When  within  ninety  yards 
of  Halkett's  left,  they  halted,  carried  arms  as  if  to  salute, 
and  round  wheeled  their  guns,  down  went  their  poit- 
fires,  and  crash  came  the  gi-ape,  accompanied  by  a  volley, 
into  the  30th  and  73d  regiments,  who  instantly  returned 
the  lire  and  came  to  the  charge.  Before  the  sharp  report 
had  died  away,  Vandersmissen's  brigade  of  guns,  double- 
charged  with  grape,  went  Bang!  bang!  bang!  right 
through  the  Imperial  column  :  this  appeared  to  rend  it 
asunder,  and  it  began  to  give  way  and  disperse  *. 


confusion.  The  imposing  advance  of  large  masses  has  ofion  inii 
inidated  an  cnemv,  notwithstanding  they  are  only  really  foniiida)ile 
ill  the  imagination,  until  dejiloyed  into  line,  during  whioli  <;volii- 
tion,  a  good  volley,  resolutely  loUoweil  up  by  the  applicauon  of  ilii: 
fold  sleel,  would  overthrow  the  best  troops  that  ever  jiuUed  a 
trigger. 

The  Duke  s.tys,  "  Xapoleim  did  not  manoeuvre  at  all;  he  just 
moved  forward  in  the  old  style,  in  columns,  and  was  driven  otf  in 
the  <dd  stvle.  -  Letter  to  Lord  Jicresfoni,  .lulv  2d,  ISl."),  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. So.  II,  p.  21S., 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  moving  forward  in  any  other 
formation  would  have  gained  them  the  l)attle,  but  I  do  think  the 
old  styl«!  of  .'idvancing  in  eolumns  did  not  give  them  a  chance. 

'  From  the  circumsianco  of  the  columns  of  the  Imperial  guard 
'making  th<dr  attack  at  the  point  of  our  line  which  ran  curving  for- 
ward, tiiey  must  have  hei'ome,  on  crowning  the  allied  iH)sition, 
exposed  to  a  erijss-lire  of  all  arms,  which   may  b(!  thus  descrilied  : 

Halkett's  left  and  Vandersiiiisseii's  batteries  formed  the  leff  pf 
the  curve,  whilst  tin-  imiuediat(^  right  of  it  consisted  of  Halk'Ut's 
rjght,  our  yuards  and  Napier's  b|itt(!ry,    whosp   right  \vas  !jip,|igh\ 
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Our  guards  Avere  pursuing  the  discomfited  enemy  into 
the  valle}',  when  the  left  or  second  attacking  column  of  the 
Imperial  guard  was  observed  closely  pressing  on,  undis- 
mayed by  the  defeat  of  their  first  column.  To  avoid 
being  taken  in  flank,  orders  were  given  to  the  British 
guards  to  go  about  and  resume  their  original  position, 
but  the  word  was  misunderstood,  and  they  fell  into  confu- 
sion: however  notwithstanding  the  two  battalions  were 
mixed  pell-mell  together,  getting  the  command  on  recros- 
sing  the  ridge,  "  Halt,  front, form !» they  instanti}' fronted 
and  formed  four  deep,  and  told  off  in  companies  of  forties. 
Halkett's  left,  which  had  charged,  on  getting  clear  of  the 
smoke,  saw  the  enemy  broken  and  going  off  in  disorder; 
loud  and  deep  were  the  execrations  bestowed  upon  them 
I'or  not  waiting  to  meet  the  retaliating  vengeance,  novr 
ready  to  be  inflicted  for  our  slaughtered  comrades.  After 
the  charge,  the  whole  brigade  got  mixed  together,  and 
was  for  a  few  minutes  in  great  confusion,  occasioned  by  a 
terrific  fire  of  musketry  and  grape-shot,  the  murderous 
effects  of  which  so  disordered  Halkett's  right  that  they 
gave  way,  and  thus  clashed  with  their  left  whoweie  reti- 
ring; this  caused  confusion  which,  fortunately  however, 
speedilj'  ceased,  for  a  cry  was  heard,  "  Form  square  to 
resist  cavalry  *!»  and  a  cheer  burst  forth  from  the  7:^1. 
Major  Kelly,  an  officer  of  that  regiment,  but  on  the  start', 
having  perceived  the  confusion  and  consequent  danger, 

rather  I'nrwaiil;  thus  the  tires  were  diagonal,  that  is,  the  two  fires 
eviilcntly  crossed. 

It  is  therefore  not  astonishing  tliat  tlie  veterans  of  a  hundred 
tiglils  gave  way  under  tliis,  to  use  their  own  words,  cf/'ronal/lc 
idn^adful)  cross-tire  upon  l)oth  front  and  fianlv. 

Had  till!  enemy's  cavalry  really  been  at  hand,  the  remaining 
lew  tine  fellows  under  llalkett  nmst  have  l)een  annihilated.  This 
confusion  and  giving  way,  to^rether  witli  that  on  the  imm(?diate 
left  of  th(,"  brigade,  as  well  as  the  disordin-  on  its  iiiiinediate  right, 
at  about  the  same  time,  and  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  nnght  have 
caused  the  most  serious  conseiiueni'es  ;  but,  thanks  to  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  the  superior  ollicers,  as  well  as  to  the  coolness,  alacrity 
anddisci|)line  of  our  troops,  they  soon  retorined  with  much  steadi- 
ness and  regularity,  and  aided  by  ^'alldersnliesen's  and  Holton's 
iron  hail  from  their  double  charged  gnus,  the  withering  lire  of 
Adam's  light-bobs  U[)on  the  eniMiiy's  left  llank,  lov-ether  with  that 
of  oui-  guarils  ii|)on  their  front,  oui'  struggle  terminated  most  satis- 
factorilv. 
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resolved  to  remain  with  his  men,  they  having  no  officer 
of  rank  left  to  command  them.  During  this  most  despe- 
rate assault,  D'Aubreme's  iSletherlanders,  who  formed 
three  large  squares  in  the  immediate  rear,  also  fell  into  the 
greatest  disorder  ;  Vandeleur  galloped  forward,  and  with 
some  of  his  own  officers,  and  those  of  the  Dutch-Belgians, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  restore  order  and  encourage  the 
men  to  hold  their  jiosition.  Colonel  Morice  (COth  regi- 
ment) was  killed,  and  sir  Colin  Halkett  wounded,  when 
the  command  of  his  brigade  devolved  on  colonel  Elphin- 
stone,  who,  when  it  had  reformed,  posted  the  left  of  the 
brigade  at  the  hedge- row,  where  the  road  curves  forward, 
(near  where  the  Lion  now  stands ;)  and  advanced  the  right 
anew  *  to  protect  the  left  flank  of  our  guards  against  an 
attack  of  Donzelot's  troops,  who  were  again  pushing  on. 
The  left  of  our  guards  was  brought  slightly  forward,  to 
be  parallel  with  the  left  or  second  attacking  column  of 
the  French  guards  **,  wlio,  passing  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Hougoumont  obli(iuely  on  their  left,  were  saluted,  en 
passant,  by  Hepburn's  skirmishers.  Notwithstanding 
this,  they  pursued  their  onward  course  with  the  greatest 
sang-froid  through  the  valley,  towards  the  spot  where 
their  iirst  column  was  so  severely  engaged;  our  artillery 
on  the  ridge,  from  the  Nivelles  road  to  the  curve  in  our 
line,  was  in  full  phiy  upon  them;  the  tire  of  our  guns  fell 
with  ruinous  precision  upon  the  dense  mass,  and  niade 
them  suffer  dreadfully  :  but  the  men  who  had  often,  in  a 
doubtful  Held,  wrested  victory  from  the  obstinate  foe, 
advanced  Hrmly,  their  front  and  flank,  as  usual,  covered 
by  a  numerous  body  of  daring  skirmishers,  the  smoke  of 
whose  rattling  Are  concealed  at  times  the  advance  of  the 
column.  The  lire  ot  our  guns  was  so  severe  that  some 
cuirassiers  wer(>  sent  to  charge  tiie  batteries  :tliis  they  did, 
and  succeeded  in  driving  the  gunners  away.  They  also 
drove  in  the  skirmishers  of  Adam's  brigade  :  upon  which, 
a  squadron  ot  the  2.')d  light  dragoons  was  sent  down  into 

'  Tlii-'ir  iiilviiiico  jiiovi's  ihal.  this  iiioiiieiitiuy  confusion  but  little 
atlL^caeil  tlioiii. 

**  A  purtion  oC  lliis  I'mco  niiirlit  liiuo  been  udvantafreously  eni- 
ploy('<i  aj/ainst  us  with  thoir  cavalry.  Husbanding  llieni  so  long, 
was,  I  susj)C(.'t,  an  eiTor  oC  no  small  inagnituile. 
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tlie  hollow  near  the  Orchard  of  Hougoumont.  Tho  cuiras- 
siers advancing  again,  the  2od,  under  lieutenant  Banner, 
charged  them  in  Hank,  and  drove  them  back  upon  their 
infantry  columns,  whose  fire  turned  our  dragoons  about. 
They  galloped  back  towards  our  lines,  followed  by  some 
cuirassiers,  most  of  whom,  as  well  as  their  other  cavalrj', 
had,  upon  the  advance  of  the  Imperial  guard,  been  drawn 
off  and  rallied  on  their  own  position  between  La  Belle-Al- 
hance  and  Hougoumont.  Our  officers  on  this  part  of  the 
line  were  intentlj^  observing  the  movements  of  the  enemy  s 
column  :  and  our  few  fine  fellows  at  the  guns,  disregar- 
ding the  fire  from  the  enemy,  plaj^ed  incessantlj'  with 
deadly  aim  into  the  close  deep  masses  of  infantry  :  chan- 
ging, as  the  distance  diminished,  from  round  to  grape  and 
canister,  and  to  double  charges. 

As  the  column  neared  the  ridge,  the  Trench  became  im- 
patient under  this  destructive  cannonade ;  and  their  skir- 
mishers rushed  forward,  prolonging  the  attack  to  Donze- 
Jot's  division  on  their  right,  which,  in  a  line  of  battalion 
columns,  with  their  guns  between  them  and  on  their 
flanks,  and  preceded  by  a  crowd  of  daring  skirmishers 
were  again  assaulting  the  remains  of  Alten's  division,  as 
above  related.  Our  gunners,  under  this  close  and  seve- 
rely-telling fire,  could  not  long  stand  to  their  guns,  but 
either  lay  down  lieneath  them,  or  dropped  behind  the 
ridge:  an  expedient  to  which  our  artillery-men  had  fre- 
quent recourse  during  the  day.  Some  brave  fellows  now 
and  then  Avonld  hastily  load  and  tire,  and  again  seek 
shelter.  D'Aubreme's  and  Yandeleur's  brigades  sustained 
some  casualties  by  this  column's  tire. 

General  Adam,  and  colonel  Sir  .lohn  Colborni^  of  the 
52d,  (of  the  unmatched  Peninsular  school,)  had  been  wat- 
ching the  enemy's  columns,  and  the  latter,  (a  real  fire* 
eater,j  upon  his  own  responsibility,  brought  forward  the 
right  shoulder  of  his  regiment,  placing  it  across  the  oft- 
mentioned  bit  of  hedge-row,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the 
left  flank  of  the  attacking  column. 

Thus  was  executed,  with  judgment,  promptitude;  and 
spirit,  worthy  of  the  high  character  of  the  corps  and  its 
commander,  a  movement,  which  eventually  enveloped  the 
enemy's  column  in  a  angle,  at  the  apex  of  which  was  a 
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battery,  whose  double-charged  guns  soon  carried  death 
and  destruction  through  the  mass,  whilst  a  rapid  and 
continued  rolling  fire  of  musketry  assailed  its  front  and 
flanks . 

The  Duke  having  seen  the  guards  placed  in  their  posi- 
tion, rode  a  little  to  the  right,  and  observing  the  52d  in  a 
favourable  situation,  sent  to  sir  Henry  Clinton  to  move 
forward  the  rest  of  Adam's  brigade  to  charge  the  Impe- 
rial guard,  that,  with  drums  beating  and  deafening  shouts 
of  Vive  V Eitipcreur  !  now  crowned  the  summit  of  the  posi- 
tion. The  fire  of  Napier's  and  Vandersmissen's  batteries, 
and  of  the  British  guards,  opened  on  them,  but  still  they 
gallantly  jiressed  forward,  as  did  also  the  columns  of 
Donzelot,  upon  Alten's  division;  and  the  rest  of  d'Erlon's 
columns  en  echelon ,  on  their  right  of  La  Haye-Sainte , 
moved  forward  towards  Lambert's,  Kempt's  and  Best's 
brigades.  The  fate  of  the  battle  seemed  to  quiver  on  the 
beam,  when  the  52d  in  its  complete  four-deep  line,  pre- 
viously screened  from  the  enemy's  view  by  the  crest  of 
our  ridge,  moved  down  in  ,the  most  compact  order  upon 
the  left  flank  of  the  Imperial  column.  The  column  hal- 
ted, formed  front  to  its  left,  and  opened,  from  its  long 
flank,  a  most  galling  fire  upon  the  52d.  The  latter  also 
halted,  and  poured  a  most  deadly  fire  into  their  ranks  : 
the  finest  infantry  the  world  produced,  thus  confronted 
each  other.  At  this  moment  (about  eight  o'clock.)  the 
2d  battalion  of  the  Ooth  rifles  came  up  on  the  left,  and 
fired  into  the  head  of  the  column  *.  The  71st  and  the 
od  battalion  of  the  Ootli  were  also  rapidly  advancing. 
This  terrific  fire  told  with  most  aAvful  efiect  on  the  flank 
of  the  mass,  already  torn  by  the  close  discharges  ot  case 
and  grape-i<hot  from  our  guns.  From  whose  rapid  fire, 
together  with  the  musketry,  a  dense  cloud  of  thick  smoke 
hung  on  the  ridge,  and  completely  enveloped  the  conten- 
ding parties.  A  still  more  rapid  roll  of  musketry  mar- 
ked the  highest  ettbrts  of  the  conflict,  when  on  a  sudden 
it  began  to  slacken.  Sir  John  Colborne  gave  the  word  to 
charge,  which  our  men  answered  by  three  hearty  cheers 
and  louder  than  the  shouts  of  Vive  VEmpereur  **.    The 

Foi'  positions  of  all  the  armies  at  this  period,  sec  Plan. 
**  t>oinc  French  writers  state  that  this  hitlierto  victorious  ooluinii 
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French  column  now  seemed  to  reel  to  and  fro  under  the 
heavy  lire,  and  in  truth  it  was  unable  to  advance  and 
unwilling  to  retire.  It  was  in  a  position  too  trying  even 
for  its  experienced  veterans,  notwithstanding  they  were 
animated  by  the  best  spirit.  JJut  the  most  daring  in  its 
ranks,  and  there  were  man}',  made  a  determined  resis- 
tance, and  seemed  to  linger  on  the  spot ;  one  of  these,  no 
doubt,  was  Ney,  who,  upon  the  rout  of  the  first  colunm 
joined  the  second  and  led  that  also  *. 

The  confusion  and  disorder  Avhich  had  been  increasing, 
at  last  became.uncontrollable.  With  the  exception  of  the 
two  rear  battalions  of  the  old  guard,  under  general  Cam- 
hronne,  Avhich  alone  retained  the  least  semblance  of  order, 
the  second  attacking  column  of  the  Imperial  guard  shared 
the  fate  of  the  first.  The.y  fied,  and  in  their  flight  carried 
with  them  most  of  Donzelot's  columns,  which  had  prolon- 
ged the  attack  to  the  Genappe  road  against  Alton's  divi- 
sion, as  previously  mentioned,  and  were  now  falling  back 
into  the  valley,  from  whence  thej'  had  emerged  to  make 
the  attack.  Whilst  the  52d  apd  the  second  battalion  ot 
the  05th  were  pressing  forward  in  pursuit,  over  ground 
literally  covered  with  dead  and  dying,  a  body  of  broken 
horsemen  dashed  through  tlie  smoke  upon  their  front : 
they  concentrated  their  whole  fire  upon  the  new  comers, 

was  seized  with  a  iKinic.  li'so,  it  was  not  to  be  wonderud  at  :  a 
crowd  ot'iii('i).  licai>o(l  helplessly  together,  (>xi)o.seil  to  an  incessant 
cross  lire  ot'  intisketry,  round  and  f/rape-shot  iioui-ed  in  like  hail 
upon  l)otli  flout  and  flank,  a.nd  our  lines  couverginL;'  to  enclose  and 
bayonet  th<'ui,  was  euou^'h  to  oco.ision  a  p.iuic.  We  luay  here 
observe,  that  the  attack  of  the  Imperial  coiuuiu  isahnost  iiicrediljle, 
unaccompanied  as  it  was  and  eiitiiidy  unsup[Mirted  l)y  cavalry,  with 
till-  flanks  iM>r[ietually  exposed,  and  n<'vcr  atlenipiuijr  to  deploy  into 
line,  till  tired  into;  halliuLr  to  eiiu'a^'e  with  musketry  ajrainst  troops 
ill  line.  Th<!y  sealed  their  own  doom  ;  for  while  utterly  incapable 
ofdeployiut-'- or  returniiijr  their  enemy's  tire;  with  any  etlect,  tliev 
wer(!  attacked  by  our  infantry  anil  turned  by  our  cavalry.  I  must 
leave  to  the  talented  military  historians  to  prove  that  this  attack 
displayed  Na(ioleon's  former  j-'enius.  The  cause  of  thi-  interval  of 
some  minutes  Iietween  the  two  attacking.'-  columns,  or  why  the  attacks 
were  not  sinniltaneous,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  ;  but  it  certainly 
was  the  cause  of  their  beiiiir  beaten  in  detail. 

*  It  is  to  be  re^i-etted  th;it  tliis  gallant  but  inconstant  soldici-  did 
not  meet  death  here.  It  woidd  h;iVe  bccu  far  prelcialile  to  tlic  cml 
he  afterwards  found  under  the  walls  of  the  I.uxenilinrtr. 

11 
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until  they  discovered  them  to  be  a  part  of  the  23d  light 
dragoons  pursued  by  some  cuirassiers;  one  of  whom  brea- 
king through  the  -Vid  was  killed  in  the  rear  liy  the  ser- 
geant-major; another  was  also  cut  down  V)y  an  officer. 

The  front  was  scarcely  cleared  of  the  cavalry,  when 
three  of  the  enemy's  guns  opened  a  fire  of  grape,  at  about 
four  hundred  yards  in  prolongation  of  its  right  flank  : 
colonel  Colborne  galloped  to  the  right  of  his  regiment, 
and  exclaimed  "  Those  guns  Avill  destroy  us!  »  Avhen 
instantly  the  right  section,  under  lieutennnt  Gawler, 
Avheeled  up  and  drove  them  off.  The  rest  of  the  regiment 
continued  the  pursuit  of  the  broken  columns. 

Colonel  Hugh  Halkett,on  perceiving  the  forward  move- 
ment of  Adam's  brigade,  moved  upon  its  right  rear  with 
the  Osnabruck  militia.  Vivian's  hussar  brigade  and  the 
2d  German  light  dragoons  were  immediately  advanced  to 
attack  the  French  reseives,  drawn  up  between  La  Belle- 
Alliance  and  Hougoumont  *. 

The  feelings  of  our  groat  antagonist  on  witnessing  the 
total  overthrow  of  his  devoted  guards,  his  last  hope,  and 
the  deathblow  to  his  politital  existence,  may  be  imagined, 
but  cannot  described. 

At  this  time,  (eight  o'clock,)  says  captain  Siliornc,  the 
general  disposition  of  the  Prussian  forces,  relative  to  that 
of  Wellington's  army,  was,  that  the  advance-guard  of 
Zieten's  (first)  corps  had  joined  our  left;  part  of  Pirch's 
(second)  corps,  Avith  his  reserve  cavalry,  had  joined  Bulow, 
who  was  on  the  advance,  his  right  to  attack  Lobau,  and 
his  left  to  make  a  third  attack  upon  Placenoit.  The 
French  opposed  to  them  appeared  determined  to  make  a 
stand  at  all  points. 

*  Tli«  Fieiicli  reserves  were,  for  the  most  part,  drawn  up  in  ciie- 
quer,  presenting  an  ii'icgular  I'ront,  from  la  lielle-.Vllianee  to  the 
nearest  enclosures  of  llmiiioumont. 
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As  the  Imperial  {.'iiard  retired  in  llie  g-re.iiest  disorder,  its  retreat 
caused  a  ]iaiiic  tliiou^'hont  the  Fremdi  army.  —  The  Prussians 
lieinj;-  rcdicved  fiom  tlie  pressure  of  the  enemy's  ri^'ht  en  polcncfi, 
their  operations  lie<rin  to  take  etfe<-t.  —  AVellinyton  observing 
tlie  state  of  tliinj-'S,  determines  to  attack,  and  orders  the  advance 
ot'liis  wliole  line.  — •  His  Grace  in  front,  hat  high  in  air.  —  Vi- 
vian's liussars  jjet  a  niessatre  from  tlie  Duke  ;  they  form  line, 
attack  and  drive  otf  tlie  enemy.  —  Colonel  Murray's  danjjerous 
leap.  -  A'andeleur's  hriirade  advanced.  —  ^lajor  Howard  killed. 
---  General  Caml)riinne  made  prisoner.  —  Adam's  brigade  at- 
tacks and  drives  otf  ih<!  rallied  force  of  the  Imperial  guard.  — 
liOrd  I'xbridge  wounded;  sir  J.  O.  Vandideur  commands  the 
cavalry.  —  Sii-  Colin  Campbell  Ijcgs  tlie  Duke  not  to  remain 
under  the  heavy  lire.  -  .\danrs  l)rigade  menaced  by  euiras 
siers.  —  His  (irace  with  but  one  attendant.  —  Adam's  brigade 
falls  upon  a  broken  column  of  the  eneni^'.  --  Singular  encounter 
and  act  ofbiavery.  —  Repugnance  to  the  shedding  of  human 
blood  unnecessarily.  -  Hatti-ry  and  prisoners  captured.  — 
.Vdam's  lirigade  in  the  line  of  tire  of  a  Piussian  batteiy.  —  The 
71st  eaiiture  a  b:ittery.  —  I'lUisian  disiiosiljons  to  attack  Plan- 
eenoit  and  the  ]-"reii<h  right.  —  Op(!rations  of  the  allies  during 
this    period.  Placenoit    the    scene  of  a    dreadful    struggle.  — 

liravery  of  the  young  guard,  wh()  save  their  eagle.  —  Humane 
(conduct  of  thi-ir  geneial  Pelel.  -  Napoleon  in  a  square,  nuicli 
pressed.  --  A\'elliiii;t>)n  and  his  auvanced  troops  at  Kossomine, 
where  the  pursuit  is  rclinipiislicd  by  U'-,  and  conlinued  by  tin; 
Prussians,  who.  busy  in  ibewmk  of  death,  press  on  .'ind  ca|iture 
ixty  guns.  -  ()n  returning  towaids  ^^'aterioo,  the  Duke  meets 
Hlftrher,  who  promises  to  keep  the  enemy  moving  —  His  (irace 
is  silent,  sombre,  and  dejectc.'d  for  the  loss  of  his  friends.  — 
Hivac.     -  Observations. 

Tiiii  enemy's  troops  engaj^ed  in  the  last  attack  retired 
in  the  j^reatest  confusion,  wliich  caused  an  unsteadiness 
and  panic  throughout  the  remainder  of"  the  French  army. 
My  tliis,  the  Prussians  were  relieved  from  the  determined 
pi'essure  previously  made  on  them  by  the  French  right 
en  potence;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  they  were 
gaining  ground.  Zieten's  (first)  corps  had  just  joined  the 
left  of  our  line  by  Oliain ;  Adam's  brigade  was  most  vigo- 
rously pursuing  the  fugitives,  and  Vivian's  hussars  were 
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rapidly  advancing  on  the  enemy's  reserve :  all  these  things 
combined,  convinced  the  Duke  that  the  favourable  mo- 
ment for  making  a  general  attack,  was  arrived.  Closing 
his  telescope  with  an  air  of  triumph,  he  ordered  the 
advance  of  the  whole  line.  This  order  was  received  by 
the  eager  remains  of  the  army  with  loud  and  tremendous 
cheers. 

"  Then,  Wellington,  th^' piercing  eyo 
The  crisis  caught  of  destiny. 

The  British  host  and  stood, 
That  moiii,  'gainst  charge  of  host  and  lame. 
As  their  own  ocean  rocks  hold  stam-h  ; 
But  when  thy  voice  had  said.     Advance! 

They  were  their  ocean's  flood.  " 

The  Duke  stood  on  the  rise  (immediatel.y  in  front  of  the 
Lion,)  with  his  hat  raised  in  the  air,  as  a  signal  to  advance. 
The  last  parting  rays  of  the  beautiful  setting  sun  at  this 
moment  (a  quarter  after  eight,)  shone  most  resplendently, 
as  if  to  enliven  the  scene  presented  to  our  view  on  emer- 
ging from  the  smoke,  which  had  long  rendered  every 
object  invisible  except  the  flashes  of  the  enemy's  batteries. 
It  was  a  spectacle  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
witnessed  it.  Were  I  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah, 
never  shall  I  forget  that  evening.  In  front  might  be  seen 
the  retiring  columns  of  the  enemy,  broken  and  mingled 
with  crowds  of  fugitives  of  all  arms,  mounted  and  dis- 
mounted, mixed  pell-mell  together.  In  the  right  front 
was  a,  dense  smoke,  curling  upwai'ds,  from  the  smoulder- 
ing ruins  of  Hougoumont.  Far  in  the  distance  to  the 
left  front  might  also  be  dimly  seen  the  dark  columns  of 
the  Prussians,  many  of  whom  had  arrived  just  in  time  to 
witness  the  overthrow  of  the  French. 

During  this  time  Vivian's  hussars  had  moved  to  the 
right,  cleared  the  front  and  advanced  on  the  right  of 
Maitland's  guards,  who  with  Vandeleur's  brigade  cheered 
them  on.  On  crossing  the  ridge  the  smoke  was  thick,  but 
in  the  valley  it  beciime  clear;  and  several  columr;  of  the 
enemy's  infantry  and  cavalry,  with  guns  on  their  flanks 
and  between  them,  were  visiltle  in  front.  The  Duke  sent 
a  message  to  Vivian  I)y  colonel  Campbell,  not  to  attack 
till  the    infantry  arrived,  unless   ho   thought  ho  could 
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break  the  French  squares.  At  this  moment  several  men 
and  horses  of  the  10th  were  killed  by  gi'^pe  from  the 
enemy's  guns.  Vivian  observed  to  sir  (Jolin  Campbell 
that,  as  our  infantry  advancing  might  not  be  in  good 
order,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  allow  the  French  cavalry 
to  fall  upon  them,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to 
attack  at  once  and  drive  the  cavalry  ott'*,  leaving  the 
enemy's  squares  to  be  attacked  by  our  infantry  .  To  this 
sir  Colin  agreed,  and  returned  to  the  Duke.  Vivian  now 
formed  the  10th  and  18th  hussars  into  one  line,  and  the 
1st  Gevman  hussars  in  second  line.  While  forming,  a 
broken  body  of  the  23d  light  dragoons,  after  being  fired 
into  by  the  52d,  galloped  along  his  front;  his  right  was 
attacked  by  cuirassiers,  and  he  lost  many  men,  Ijut  he 
beat  off  the  enemy.  Whilst  the  French  were  firing  grape 
at  the  hussars,  our  own  guns  were  also  plying  them  with 
shot  and  spherical  case,  our  gunners  taking  them  tor  foes. 
Vivian  sent  an  officer  to  correct  the  error. 

The  10th  hussars,  on  getting  into  line,  charged  and  de- 
feated the  cavalry  in  their  front.  The  2d  Germans  char- 
ged upon  the  right  of  the  10th.  Vivian  now  rode  to  the 
ISth,  who  were  near  the  two  squares  of  the  old  guard 
which  had  been  left  in  reserve;  they  had  cavalry  and  guns 
on  each  flank  and  between  them. 

The  18th  was  in  line,  and  as  steady  as  if  exercising  on 
Hounslow  heath.  On  reaching  its  front,  Vivian  said, 
«  Eighteenth,  you  will  follow  me;  »  on  which  the  sergeant- 
major  (.Tells,)  afterwards  adjutant  of  the  7th  hussar.s,  and 
many  of  the  men,  coarsely  but  fiercely  exclaimed  with  an 
path,  «  Ay,  general,  anywhere  you  choose  to  lead  us.  » 
The  charge  was  ordered,  and  in  an  instant  an  attack  was 
made  on  the  cavalry  and  guns.    Colonel  Murray,  comman- 

*  ^ly  }.';ill;iiit  Irieiid  ."uiil  (•(im|>;inion  in  arms  the  general  *  wIki,  on 
all  occasions,  from  my  attendiiij;'  him  as  orderly,  at  the  dose  of  the 
d;iy  of  Waterloo,  until  liis  death,  so  kindly  took  me  liy  ihi^  hand, 
thoii|j-|it  that  what  had  occurred  ;it  Maren^'o,  (when  K(dleriMaiui's 
<-avalry  chartred  the  advancin^j-  <'oiuiiins  ol  Austrian  ^renadiei-s,  and 
Des.iix  with  a  small  force  attacked  tlieir  front  and  snati  lieil  a  victoiy 
■\vhi<h  till!  .Vustrians  considered  they  had  previously  grained,)  miirht 
j)rohahly  take  j)laco  at  Wateiloo,  ;ind  was  therefore  most  anxious  to 
drive  the  enemy's  cavalry  off,  and  [)rev<'nt  a  lik<;  occurrence. 

■  Sec  general  Vivian's  letter.  Appendix,  No.  VII,  p.  274. 
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ding  the  IStli,  in  making  this  charge,  leaped  his  horse 
over  the  traces  between  the  wheelers  and  leaders  of  a 
French  gun  which  was  dashing  across  his  front  in  order 
to  escape.  The  hussars  were  upon  the  artillery,  slaugh- 
tering the  drivers  and  gunners  and  securing  the  guns  : 
these  destructive  engines  being  silenced,  and  the  sting 
taken  out  of  their  cavalry,  our  infantry  had  full  scope 
to  act. 

In  returning  from  this  charge,  Vivian  found  major  Ho- 
ward, with  a  small  body  of  the  10th,  near  a  French  square, 
from  whose  fire  he  was  rapidly  losing  his  men.  At  this 
moment  a  fine  and  gallant  soldier,  lieutement  Gunning, 
fell.  Vivian  observed  to  Howard,  "  We  have  one  of  two 
things  to  do,  either  to  retire  a  little  out  of  the  iire,  or  to 
attack ;  »  and  seeing  some  red-coated  infantry  approa- 
ching, who  threw  out  a  scattering  fire  upon  the  enemy's 
square,  almost  as  destructive  to  friends  as  to  foes,  Vivian 
ordered  the  charge  and  accompanied  it.  The  men  gallo- 
ped up  to  the  bayonets  of  the  Imperial  guard,  and  a  fierce 
and  bloody  conflict  ensued.  Major  Ilowiird  was  shot  by  a 
musket-ball,  and  fell  upon  the  enemy's  bayonets; 

"  And  he  was  of  tlie  ln-.-vvest,  .and  wlien  shower'd 
The  death-bolts  deadliest  the  thinn'd  files  along. 
E'en  where  the  tiiickest  of  war's  tempest  lowor'd, 
Tlie\-  leach'd  no  nobler  breast  tlian  thine,  joung  gallant  Howard  !  » 

The  red-coated  infantry  wore  colonel  Halkett's  Osna- 
bruckers,  who  shortly  before  had  captured  general  Gam- 
bronne  of  the  Imperial  guard  *,  and  a  battery.    Adam's 

Ml  was  Ilalki'tt  liinisclfwho  niavkiMl  nut  ('aiiiliidnne,  and  having 
riilden  foi-ward  at  full  galh>]i,  was  (in  the  point  cf  cntting  down  th(^ 
French  general,  when  the  latter  cried  ont  tor  i|Hai1erand  received  it. 
This  fact  does  not  well  agree  with  the  words  popularlv  asi-i-ibed  to 
Candironne,  ••  La  ijardc  taciirt,  rl  iic  sr  rci\(l  pas.  ••  After  having 
surrendered.  Candironne  tried  to  cscai"- fnnn  llalkett,  whose  hoise 
fell  WdUiided  to  tin-  grnnnd.  Hut  in  a  few  s(>conds  Halkelt  overtook 
his  prisoner,  and  seizing  him  by  the  aiguillctte.  hurjied  him  to  the 
Osnabiuckcis,  and  sent  him  in  clijirge  of;i  sergeant  to  the  duke  of  \A'c|- 
linglon.      ("andunimi'  was  sulise(|uently  sent  to  Ostend,   with  count 

dc  I.obau  .-ind  other  pris rs.      It   was  onlv  thi'  old  •juaid  that  wore 

ihtJ  aiguillette. 

The  winds  .-iseribed  to  Candtronnc,  •■  The  gnanl  dies,  it  n(,wer 
siirriindei's,  v  of  whi<h  we  see  such  UNmbers  of  euij-ravings,  and  whicll 
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brigade  had  followed  the  broken  columns  of  the  French 
guards  and  Donzelot's  into  the  valley  in  advance  of  the 
orchard  of  La  Haye-Sainte ;  but  now  there  was  something 
of  more  importance  on  the  right  of  the  Genappe  road  that 
required  their  attention ;  this  was  three  squares  of  the 
enemy  flanked  on  their  right  by  cuirassiers  :  they  were 
the  remains  ot  the  first  attacking  column  of  the  Imperial 
guard,  who  had  been  rallied  by  Napoleon  and  posted  here 
to  cover  the  retreat.  The  Duke  galloped  into  the  valley 
to  Adam's  brigade,  and  ordered  Sir  John  Colborne  to  at- 
tack the  i-allied  force  of  the  Imperial  guard,  saying,  '•  They 
won't  stand.     Go  on,  Colborne,  go  on.  „ 

Lord  rxbridge,  after  having  displayed  the  most  bril- 
liant acts  of  heroism  during  this  sanguinary  and  arduous 
day,  was  about  to  join  Vivian's  hussars,  when  a  grape- 
shot  wounded  his  right  leg,  which  rendered  amputation 
necessary  :  the  command  of  the  allied  cavalry  conse- 
quently devolved  on  genei-al  Vandeleur,  and  that  of  his 
brigade  on  colonel  Sleigh,  (11th  light  dragoons). 

Adam's  brigade  pressed  gallantly  up  the  slope  towards? 
the  three  squares  and  the  cuirassiers;  the  former  opened 
a  heavy  fire  from  both  front  and  flanks.  The  Duke  was 
still  in  rear  of  the  52d.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  finding  the 
shot  fly  thick  about  the  Duke,  said,  "  Your  (irace,  this  is 
no  place  for  you ;  I  wi.sh  you  would  move  a  little;  n  to 
Avhich  the  Duke  replied  "  So  I  will,  when  those  fellows 
are  driven  off.  « 

As  our  line  approached,  the  French  squares  went  about 
by  command;  tiie  Duke  then  galloped  forward  on  the 
right  of  Adam's  brigade,  which  was  now  al>out  to  cross 
the  Genappe  road.  The  cuirassiers  accompanying  the 
squares  came  down  the  road  in  a  menacing  attitude,  as  if 
to  charge;  but  as  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  the  l)rigade 
lowered  their   bayonets,   and    in    their  four- deep  line 

illiisli-att's  so  iiiaiiy  |iock('t  liaiiilkdi-liicl's.  and  ornaiucuts  so  iniioli 
lit' their  crnckciv.  I'tc.  have,  notwithstiimliiii;- tln"V  wvro  iif-vcr  utti-- 
led,  made  a  liiitiiiie  :  .'ill  Flench  historians  ii'jieal  them.  I  am  in  i>iis 
session  ol'.-i  letter,  w  ritten  to  me  liv  a  friend  ot'Canilironne's.  and  who 
aske<l  thi"  j.'iHH'ial,  whetlier  it  was  Irne  that  lie  h;id  titti-red  the  w  oids 
in  (|nestioii  ;  the  replv  was.  I  quote  Mr.  E.  S.  Dickson's  own  words. 
■•  Afoiifiiriir,  on  ni'a  ih'-hitr  ri'Kf  fffWi'Se,  «  {-  Tlif  auswer  htis  heeit 
|ilaci'<l  to  iiiv  aci'onnt.  •■) 
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pressed  on;  but  the  cuirassiers    declined  the  combat. 

An  incident  occurred  just  at  this  time,  rehitive  to  the 
Duke,  wliich  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  showing  the  great 
watchfulness  which  he  at  all  times  exercised. 

Adam,  who  Avas  now  in  the  valley  between  the  two 
ridges  of  the  French  position,  and  on  the  allied  left  of  the 
Genappe  road  near  La  Belle-Alliance,  not  being  able  to 
see  at  any  distance  to  his  right,  nor  aware  of  Vivian's 
advance,  was  apprehensive  that  an  attack  might  possibly 
be  made  upon  his  right  flank,  which  by  his  movement 
had  become  exposed  :  he  therefore  desired  his  brigade-ma- 
jor to  proceed,  and  ascertain  whether  there  were  any 
danger.  In  performing  this  duty,  the  major  fell  in  with 
the  Duke,  who  was  riding  at  a  smart  pace,  followed  by 
only  one  individual,  whom  major  Blair  addressed  but  he 
was  immediately  interrupted  by  the  remark,  «  Monsieur^ 
je  ne  parle  pan  tin  seul  mot  d'anglais.  »  )  «  Sir,  I  cannot 
speak  a  word  of  English.  »  The  major  then  stated  to  him 
in  French  the  object  he  was  pursuing ;  and  was  answered, 
«  Le  Due  lui-vieme  a  i'tevoir,il  n'y  a  rienh  craindre.  » 
(«  The  Duke  has,  himself,  been  to  see,  there  is  nothing  to 
fear,  n)  Upon  this  the  major  hastened  back  with  the  satis- 
factory communication. 

About  a  hundred  yards  on  the  allied  left  ot  La  Belle- 
Alliance,  the  road  running  towards  Plancenoit  becomes  a 
complete  hoUow-waj',  out  of  which  a  broken  column  of 
French  infantry  was  in  the  act  of  debouching  with  some 
guns,  and  making  a  hasty  retreat,  when  the  52d  regiment 
in  its  advance  came  right  upon  them.  The  infantry  tried 
to  escape,  and  at  the  same  time  to  defend  themselves  as  best 
they  could.  The  artillery  turned  to  their  left  and  attemp- 
ted to  get  up  the  bank,  but  their  hors-es  were  immedia- 
tely shot  down  by  the  5'2d.  A  young  officer  of  the  battery 
surrendered;  but  the  commander,  a  veteran  wlio  wore 
upon  his  breast  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  honour, 
stood, sword  in  hand, in  themidstofhis guns, and  inanatti- 
tude  of  bold  defiance.  A  soldier  started  from  the  52d  ranks 
and  made  a  thrust  at  him,  which  the  officer  parried ;  ascufflc 
ensued,theman  closed  with  him,  threw  himontheground, 
and  keeping  him  down  with  his  foot,  reversed  his  musket 
to  bayonet  him.    The  repugnance  to  the  shedding  of 
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human  blood  unnecessarily  *,  (a  feeling  which  we  may 
proudly  claim  as  belon,<«-ing  to  British  soldiers.)  burst 
forth  in  a  groan  of  displeasure  from  his  comrades.  It 
came  too  late ;  the  fatal  thrust  had  passed,  and  the  life 
of  the  deserving  member  of  the  honoured  Legion  was 
extinct.  The  battery  and  many  prisoners  were  captured. 
The  brigade,  pressing  on  in  pursuit  of  the  squares,  got 
upon  the  highest  point  of  ground  of  the  French  posi- 
tion, and  in  the  line  of  fire  from  the  Prussian  batteries  **  : 
the  Duke  sent  to  JJulow  to  stop  the  fire.  The  71st,  on  the 
right,  captured  a  battery,  and  one  of  the  guns,  being 
loaded,  was  turned  round  and  fired  into  the  retreating 
foe  by  captain  Campbell  of  the  71st,  aid-de-camp  to 
general  Adam.  It  is  supposed  that  this  was  the  last 
French  gun,  fired  on  that  memorable  day.  Soon  after, 
the  squares,  followed  by  Adam,  halted  near  the  farm  of 
Rossomme,  threw  away  their  knapsacks  and  accoutre- 
ments, the  better  to  expedite  their  fiight,  and  being  thus 
lightened,  they  disappeared  in  the  twilight. 

About  the  time  that  Howard  was  killed,  Vandeleur's 
brigade  was  spanking  along  under  the  east  hedge  of  Hou- 
goumont:  and  overtaking  some  of  the  flying  enemy  bet- 
ween the  Plougoumont  enclosures  and  Kossomme,  they 
made  some  charges  and  captured  a  great  number  of 
them . 

As  soon  as  apart  of  Zieten's  corps  had  joined  our  left, 
Bliicher  ordered  the  battery  to  open  fire,  the  infantry  to 
descend  into  the  valley  ofSmohain,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  troops  of  Nassau  to  attack  the  French,  who 
had  been  reinforced  in  order  to  prevent  aj unction  between 
Bulow's  corps  and  the  allied  left. 

Zieten's  advance  infantry  pushed  down  into  the  valley, 
where  some  shots  were  exchanged  by  mistake  betwen 

■  It  is  notorious,  tliat  in  tlie  liosoiu  of  the  truly  l)ravo,  a  siiark  of 
humanity  is  always  siuoiilderiii'.',  even  when  the  lerooity  of  wai' 
vo\iseslhc  savajje  [lassions  to  the  frn^atest  I'ury.  The  case  ;il>ove, 
lliat  <)(  iiiajiir  Toole,  .12(1  re^iiuK'nt,  i>;i^-e  .")".!  that  of  geiu'v.nl  I'elot, 
iliai:(!  !:!•>,  ntite.)  toj/t'tlier  willi  the  anecdote  of  the  French  skirmisher 
with  lieuicnMnt-oildUe!  F.  I'dnsniiiby,  Appendix.  No.  \\.)  pnivcthr 
difticnlty  of  inakiMj^-  lir;u<i  men  hate" each  other. 

■■  (idiid  priHii;   \\>nv  ii  waiiiinu-,  wild   lirst   dro\-e  thc»  Fi-cnch   haik. 
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them  and  the  Nassau  troops  :  the  mistake  was  soon  recti- 
fied, and  both  bodies  united  advanced,  and  dislodged  the 
French  from  the  houses  in  the  valley  of  Smohain,  and  the 
farms  of  La  Haye  and  Papelotte.  It  was  about  eight 
o'clock,  when  Zieten's  advance  cavalry  drew  up  on  our 
left,  and  an  infantry  brigade  and  the  reserve  cavalry  of 
general  I'irch's  (second)  corjDS  joined  Bulow,  and  in  con- 
junction made  the  following  dispositions  for  the  third  at- 
tack upon  PJancenoit. 

General  Ryssel's  and  colonel  Miller's  infantry  brigades 
of  the  1th  corps  under  general  count  Bulow,  and  general 
Tippelskircher's  brigade  of  general  Pirch's  (second)  corps, 
formedin  columns  of  battalions;  on  the  left  was  a  regiment 
of  prince  William's  reserve,  and  two  battalions  of  infan- 
try with  their  skirmishers  in  front :  and  three  cavalry  re- 
giments, part  of  prince  William's,  were  in  rear  of  the 
above  brigades. 

In  rear  of  this  cavalry  was  general  Krafft's  infantry 
brigade  of  the  2d  corps  in  reserve ;  and  on  the  right  of  the 
infantry  brigades  were  three  lines  of  cavalry,  under  ge- 
neralJurgass;  and  upon  their  right,  and  advancing  si- 
multaneously with  the  attack  upon  Plancenoit,  were 
Hack's  and  Losthia's  infantry  brigades  of  the  4th  corps  ; 
in  their  rear  were  three  battalions,  part  of  Hack's  brigade. 
On  the  right  of  those  brigades  was  a  smallforcc  of  cavalry, 
part  ot  prince  William's,  and  upon  their  right  Avero  four 
battalion  columns,  part  of  general  Steinmetz's  brigade  of 
general  Zieten's  (first)  corps.  Upon  theridgeon  theallied 
left,  was  part  of  general  Kcider's  cavalry  that  had  just  rea- 
ched the  Held,  and  whose  battery  opened  fire  in  place  of 
one  belonging  to  the  allies  that  had  expended  all  its  am- 
munition. A  few  battalions  Avere  detached  to  the  left  of 
Plancenoit,  to  secure  the  Hank  and,  if  possible,  to  turn 
the  enemy's  right.  The  Avhole  Prussian  force  Avas  prece- 
ded by  skirmishers,  and  their  batteries  Avere  most  advan- 
tageously placed  upon  the  heights. 

A  squadron  of  Prussian  cavalry  beat  back  a  company  of 
the  Imperial  guard  from  the  farm  of  Ohantilly,  above 
Plancenoit.  The  latter  retired  upon  the  Avood  at  the  farm 
of  Caillou,  closely  pursued  by  the  hostile  cavalry,  which 
was  beaten  off  by  the  Imperial  baggage  guard.    The  Prus- 
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sian  dragoons  soon  returned  in  such  force,  tliat  the  Empe- 
ror's suite,  with  bag  and  baggage,  made  a  hasty  flight 
towards  Genappo. 

Whilst  Bliicher's  army  stood  as  stated,  Wellington  had 
defeated  both  the  attacking  columns  of  the  Imperial 
guard;  and  Adam's  brigade  was  driving  them  and  Don- 
zolot's  division,  that  had  broken  and  mixed  with  them, 
across  the  field, toward  the  Genappe  high-road.  Vivian's 
])rigade  and  the  2d  German  light  dragoons  were  setting 
forward  at  a  long  trot  towards  the  French  reserves,  drawn 
up  between  La  Belle-Alliance  and  Hougoumont. 

The  whole  allied  line  was  now  advancing,  flanked  on 
the  left  by  Prussian  cavahy.  1'he  enemy  shoAvcd  little 
resistance  to  any  part  of  it.  As  Hepburn  issued  from  the 
orchard  of  Hougoumont  into  the  open  fields,  the  enemy 
went  off,  scarcely  firing  a  single  shot  Those  in  the  wood 
made  a  little  resistance,  until  they  saw  that  all  their  armj'' 
was  in  full  flight.  The  cavalry  on  the  French  left  went 
off  in  order,  skirmishers  out  covering  their  retreat.  Ba- 
chelu's  and  Foy's  divisions  moved  off,  on  witnessing  the 
defeat  of  tiie  second  column  of  the  Imperial  guard  :  on 
seeing  this,  the  troops  holding  La  Haye-Sainte  abandoned 
it.  Alix's,  occupying  the  sand-jDit  and  knoll, gave  way  on 
the  advance  of  Lambert;  and  Marcognet  yielded  and 
))roke  before  the  advance  of  Pack  and  Kempt.  Durutte's 
division  broke  before  Zieten's  and  Prince  Bernhard  of 
Saxe- Weimar's  advance.  Lobau,on  seeing  the  troops  on 
his  left  giving  way,  together  with  the  flight  of  the  Impe- 
rial guard,  followed  by  British  troops  whom  he  perceived 
in  his  rear,  as  well  as  the  now  vigorous  attack  of  Bulow, 
and  the  probability  of  his  being  cut  off  from  all  retreat 
with  his  whole  corps,  rushed  into  the  stream  of  fugitives, 
that  had  set  in  towards  Rossomme  and  Genappe. 

During  this  time  Plancenoit  had  been  the  scene  of  a 
most  dreaful  struggle  the  French  in  the  churchyard  held 
out,  and  the  Prussians,  finding  it  of  no  avail  to  continue 
the  attack  in  front,  turned  the  village  on  both  flanks,  dri' 
ving  the  Imperial  guard  before  them ;  the  latter,  finding 
that  they  should  be  cut  off  from  all  retreat,  fell  into  dis- 
order, and  mixed  with  the  general  mass  of  fugitives, 
who  were  flying  in  all  directions  towards  Ro&sonime  and 
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La  Maison-du-Roi,  followed  bj'^  the  Prussians,  who  made 
a  dash  at  the  eagle  of  the  Imperial  guard.  General  Pelet 
called  out, «  A  iiioi,  chasseurs  !  saurons  Vaigle,  ou  mourons 
autoiir  (relic!  »  ("  Rally  round  me,  chasseurs!  let  us  save 
the  eagle,  or  die  protecting  it !  »)  Upon  this  they  formed 
square,  and  saved  the  engle  and  the  honour  of  the  regi- 
ment*. 

About  nine  o'clock,  Napoleon  threw  himself,  with  a 
few  of  his  staff,  into  a  square  of  the  2d  chasseurs  of  the  old 
guard,  that  had  been  under  Cambronne;  but  upon  the 
approach  of  our  cavalry  he  galloped  away.  Wellington, 
Avith  our  advance  brigades,  reached  the  farm  of  Rossomme, 
between  which  and  Jja  Belle-Alliance  some  Prussian  ca- 
valry and  our  18th  exchanged  blows,  and  some  lives  were 
lost.  The  nth  light  dragoons  and  1st  German  hussars 
were  also  nearly  coming  in  contact  with  each  other,  owing 
to  the  dimness  of  the  twilight. 

An  arrangement  had  been  previously  made  by  Wel- 
lington and  Bliicher,  that  the  allied  army  should  halt  here, 
and  that  the  Prussians  should'  pursue  and  harass  the 
routed  enemj\  'J'he  Duke  was  now,  with  all  his  advance, 
a  little  beyond  Rossomme,  upon  a  particular  knoll  with  a 
gap  where  the  Charlcroi  road  cuts  through  it,  which  can 
be  distinctly  seen  from  most  parts  of  the  right  of  the  allied 
position. 

As  the  Prussians  passed  us,  (for  I  had  the  honour  and 
good  fortune  to  be  an  actor  in  this  scene,)  1  heard  their 
bands  play,  "  God  -save  the  King!  ;>  which  soul-stirring 
compliment  we  returned  by  hearty  cheers.  In  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy  from  Rossomme  to  Genappe,  the  Prussian 
lance  and  sabre  were  busy  in  the  work  of  death.  Many  a 
brave' soldier,  that  had  escaped  the  bloody  field,  fell  that 
night  beneath  the  deadly  steel.  In  vain  did  the  French 
make  a  feeble  effort  to  check  the  Prussians  at  Genappe, 
by  barricading  its  long  and  narrow  street  with  their  re- 
maining guns  and  tumbrels.  So  entirely  had  their  defeat 
destroyed  their  discipline,  that  the  Prussians,  by  the  first 

•  Li_-t  it  bi'  rcconloil  to  gcnoral  Pelet's  i'roilit.  that  he  provontod 
till'  l)Ut<hery  of  some  Prussian  iirisoiici-s,  whom  tin'ir  ciiiitors,  in 
iheii-  Iruitless  rage,  were  eager  to  sacriticd. 
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sound  of  the  trumpet,  beat  of  drum,  or  their  wild  hurrah, 
overcame  every  obstacle,  and,  pressing  on,  they  captured 
sixty  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  Duke,  after  clearing  the  high-road  and  its  left  of 
the  allied  troops,  in  order  to  give  full  scope  to  the  advan- 
cing Prussians,  to  whom  he  relinquished  the  further  pur- 
suit of  the  flying  enemy,  remained  for  some  time  with  his 
advanced  troops  on  the  right  of  Rossomme  in  conversation 
with  general  Vivian,  colonel  Colborne  and  others;  after 
which,  promising  to  send  the  provisions  up,  his  Grace 
turned  his  horse  round  and  rode  away.  On  returning 
leisurely  towards  Waterloo,  about  ten  o'clock,  at  a  short 
distance  before  reaching  La  Belle-Alliance,  he,  aided  by  a 
clouded  moon,  descried  a  group  of  mounted  officers  making 
towards  the  (^enappe  high-road  from  the  direction  of 
Frischermont;  the  Duke  turned  off  to  meet  them  :  it  pro- 
ved to  be  Bliicher  and  his  staff;  they  most  heartily  con- 
gratulated each  other  on  the  glorious  result  of  the  contest 
in  which  they  had  been  so  intenselj'  engaged.  The  confe- 
rence lasted  about  ten  minutes,  Avhen  the  veteran  Bliicher, 
promising  to  leave  his  inveterate  foe  no  rallying  time  on 
this  side  of  the  frontier,  shook  hands  with  his  Grace  and 
proceeded  to  Genappe.  sending  forward  to  general  Gnei- 
senau,  who  led  his  advance  guard,  orders  to  press  and 
harass  the  enemy,  and  not  suffer  the  grass  to  grow  under 
their  feet,  or  even  allow  them  to  take  breath.  Bulow's 
corps,  which  led  the  pursuit,  was  suported  by  Zieten's. 
Pirch's  corps  received  orders  to  turn,  round  and  strike 
across  the  country,  and,  if  possible,  to  cut  off  marshal 
Grouchy's  retreat. 

Our  gallant  chief  returned  over  the  field  to  Waterloo, 
and  before  reaching  La  Haye-Sainte  was  obliged  to  quit 
the  high-road,  on  account  of  its  being  completely  blocked 
up  with  guns  and  tumbrels,  many  of  which  were  upset 
and  lying  topsy  turvy ;  whilst  the  frequent  snort  and  start 
of  the  horses  told  but  too  clearly  that  the  ground  they 
trod  was  studded  and  strewed  with  the  slain.  His  Grace, 
On  regaining  the  high-road,  was  so  affected  by  the  cries 
of  the  wounded  and  moans  of  the  dying,  as  to  shed  tears, 
and  on  his  way  did  not  exchange  a  word  witli  any  of  his 
suite,  composed  only  of  five  persons,  one  of  whom,  the 
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late  sir  Colin  Campbell,  was  armed  with  a  cuirassier's 
sword.  The  Duke  was  sombre  and  dejected,  as  well  he 
might  be  :  grim  Death  had  Ijcen  busy,  and  had  had  a  regu- 
lar gala-day  amongst  his  Grace's  old  and  well-tried 
friends,  who  had  followed  him  in  distant  climes,  and 
through  many  an  arduous  and  hardfought  field.  The 
Duke,  on  this  occasion,  might  have  exclaimed  with  P}')'- 
rhus,  "  yuch  another  victory,  and  we  are  undone !»  We 
may  readily  l)elieve,  that  in  writing  the  next  day  to  the 
duke  of  Beaufort  and  the  earl  of  Alierdeen,  his  Crace  only 
yielded  to  the  genuine  dictates  of  his  heart,  when  he  ex- 
pressed in  these,  as  well  as  other  letters,  "  The  losses 
1  have  sustained,  liave  quite  broken  ml^  down  ;  and  1  have 
no  feeling  for  the  advantages  we  have  acquired  *.,5 

Napoleon,  after  quitting  the  square,  which  was  ahout 
midway  between  La  13elb:-Alli;ince  and  the  farm  of  lios- 
somme,  rode  on  our  right  of  the  road  for  some  dihtance, 
escorted  l»y  the  galhint  remains  of  Ihe  horse  grenadiers 
of  the  guard,  the  only  force  in  the  whole  French  army 
that  now  retained  the  least  semblance  of  order.  IJut  fin- 
ding the  ground  very  heavy,  he  crossed  tlie  road  at  La 
Maison-du-Koi,androde  alonga  cross-road  which  was  also 
in  a  very  bad  state  :  he  then  made  for  the  high-road  again, 
passed  (ienajipe,  and  arrived  at  Quatre-Bras  about  eleven 
o'clock;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Charleroi. 

The  remains  of  the  allied  army  bivouacked  on  what 
had  lieon  the  French  jiosition.  Thc52d,  Tlst,  and  L*d  and 
;»d  l)attalions  of  the  'J5th,  halted  on  the  ground  that  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Imperial  guard  in  reserve,  near  the 
farm  of  Rossomme.  Tlie  remains  of  my  regiment,  with 
Vivian's  brigade,  went  to  the  vicinity  of  the  farm  of 
Hulencourt :  1  accompanied  general  Vivian  and  colonel 
sir  E.  Kerrison  to  the  farm,  acting  as  orderly,  and  still 
mounted  on  the  cuirassier's  horse. 

Thus  closed  upon  us  the  glorious  ISth  of  .func.  Fatigue 
and  extreme  exhaustion,  following  such  exertions  and 
such  excitement  as  had  been  our  lot  that  day,  left  us  little 
power  to  reflect  either  upon  the  completeness  of  our  own 
triumph,  or  the  extent  of  the  disasters  that  overtook  the 

'  Sec  Aypeiulix,  No.  II,  p.  210;  or  Bisimtches,  vol.  XII,  i>.  188  J»'J. 
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remains  ot  our  vanquished  foes.  These  fled  in  utter  and 
hopeless  disorder  before  the  Prussians,  who  dashed  into 
tlie  pursuit,  and  continued  the  work  of  shiughter  Avith  a 
ferocious  and  avenging  spirit,  which  the  connduct  of  the 
French  two  days  before  had  provoked. 

Had  however  the  enemj-'s  cavalry  been  husbanded,  the 
headlong  rush  of  the  victors  might  have  been  sufficiently 
checked,  to  have  allowed  the  French  army  to  retreat  in 
.something  like  order.  But  tlic  wreck  of  that  fine  army 
iled,  or  rather  was  driven  from  the  long-disputed  field,  in 
the  wildest  disorder  and  confusion. 

More  important  or  decisive  events  than  those  which  so 
quickly  succeeded  each  other  from  the  15th  to  the  16th  of 
.fiine,  never  before  graced  the  pages  of  hi.story.  Never 
did  the  events  of  a  few  days  produce  such  important  con- 
sequences. 

We,  the  conquerors  of  Waterloo,  and  many  of  us  cer- 
tainlj'  never  expected  so  glorious  a  termination  to  the 
battle,  were  glad  to  lie  down  among  the  dead  and  dying, 
and  snatch  a  few  hours  of  necessary  repose  : 

-  Piled  liijj:li  as  autiiiuii  shocks,  there  lay 
The  ijhasily  harvest  of  tlio  tray. 
The  eoriises  of  the  slam.  >• 

The  battle  might  be  described  as  having  been  a  succes- 
sion of  assaults,  sustained  with  unabated  furj',  and  often 
with  a  boldness  andeti'ect  that  much  perplexed  our  troops 
and  put  their  firmness  to  the  test.  Every  renewed  attack 
diminished  our  numbers,  and  still  the  survivors  yielded 
not  an  inch  of  ground,  and,  even  without  orders,  made 
good  the  gaps.  No  other  troops  in  the  world  would  have 
endured,  for  so  long  a  perriod,  so  terrible  a  struggle. 
Our  Imperial  antagonist  admitted  that  we  went  through 
and  stood  to  our  work,  unlike  any  troops  he  had  ever  seen 
before  and  the  fact  is  well  authenticated,  that  Napoleon 
repeatedly  complimented  us  on  our  incomparable  steadi- 
ness and  forbearance.  But  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  our  chief,  he  who  had  so  often  directed  our  energy, 
aflirmed  that  he  had  "  never  seen  the  British  infantry 
beha\e  so  well.  »     Our  glorious  contest  had  been  main- 
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tained  against  the  most  renowned  legions  of  Europe,  who 
had  never  before  shown  such  uninterrupted  audacity  and 
intrepidity.  They  were  led  by  generals  of  undoubted 
skill  and  gallantry,  who  with  their  brave  troops  had  won 
laurels  in  many  a  hard-fought  battle,  and  who  believed 
themselves  to  be,  what  their  ambitious  chief  had  so  often 
declared,  invincible,  and  as  such  they  were  still  regarded 
by  most  of  the  continental  nations.  At  Waterloo  we  had 
to  contend  against  soldiers  of  undaunted  spirit,  full  of 
enthusiam  and  careless  of  life.  Never  did  these  heroic 
men,  grown  grey  in  victories,  better  sustain  their  repu- 
tation than  on  this  occasion.  The  French  are  a  brave 
people,  and  no  troops  in  the  world  surpass,  if  any  equal 
them,  for  impetuosity  of  attack;  but  many  men  will  stand 
fire  and  face  distant  danger,  and  yet  shrink  from  the 
struggle  when  closing  in  desperate  grasp  with  an  enemy. 
It  is  not  bravery  alone  which  decides  the  battle,  calm- 
ness is  often  absolutely  necessary,  and  in  this,  the  most 
valiant  are  at  times  found  wanting.  Never  did  a  battle 
require  more  cool  and  determined  courage  than  that  of 
Waterloo.  Nothing  can  be  more  trying  to  troops  than 
passive  endurance  of  ott'ence ,  nothing  so  intolerable  as  to 
be  incessantly  assailed,  and  not  permitted  in  turn  to 
become  assailants.  A  desperate  struggle  in  a  well  con- 
tested battle  field, differs  greatly  from  acting  on  the  defen- 
sive, from  holding  a  position,  or  from  being  attacked  and 
not  allowed  to  return  the  aggression  of  an  enemy.  Thei'e 
is  an  excited  feeling  when  assailing,  which  stimulates 
even  the  weak-hearted,  and  drowns  the  thoughtof  danger. 
The  tumultuous  enthusiasm  of  the  assault  spreads  from 
man  to  man,  and  timid  spirits  catch  a  gallant  frenzy  from 
the  l)rave. 
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.^Io^uillg  after  tlie  battle.  — Kxtraonlinarv  and  distressing  ajuiea- 
ranee  of  the  tield.  — Solieilude  for  tlie  wounded.  —  Tiie  Duke  goes 
back  to  Hrussels  to  consult  the  authorities  and  sooclie  the  e.^ctreme 
escitenient,  —  Humane  conduct  of  all  classes  towards  the  woun- 
ded. —  The  allied  army  proceeds  to  Nivelles  ;  joined  by  our  deta- 
ched force.  —  His  (iraee  issues  a  general  order.  —  Overtakes  the 
army.  On  the  21st  we  cross  the  frontier  into  France.  —  Procla 
ination  to  the  Frenih  i)eo[)le.  —  Napoleon  abdicates_in  favour  of 
his  sou.  —  Cambr.iy  and  I'eroiini!  taken.  —  Narrow  escape  of  the 
Duke.  —  (trtiuchy  retreats  upon  Paris,  closely  puisued  by  the 
Prussians.  —  The  British  and  Prussian  armies  arrive  before 
Paris.  — -  Combat  of  Issy.  — ■  Military  convention.  —  The  allies 
enter  the  capital  on  the  7th  of  July.  —  Louis  XYHI  enters  next 
day.  —  Napoleon  suireiiders  at  sea,  July  15th.  —  He  is  exiled 
to  Si  Helena,  where  he  dies  in  1821.  — Reflections. 

On  our  awaking  next  morning,  each  of  us  must  have  expe- 
rienced something  like  astonishment,  not  unmingled,  I 
hope,  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  that  amidst  such  carnage 
as  hehad  witnessed, his  life  and  strength  were  still  spared, 
to  tight  again,  if  need  should  be,  the  battles  of  his  coun- 
try. We  knew  we  had  beaten  the  French,  and  that  too, 
completely ;  for  our  last  charge  had  succeeded  at  every 
point.  But  they  were  not  defeated  because  they  were 
deticient  either  in  bravery  or  discipline.  Their  bearing 
throughout  the  day  was  that  of  gallant  soldiers  :  their 
attacks  were  conducted  with  a  chivalric  impetuosity  and 
admirably  sustained  vigour,  which  left  no  shadow  of 
doubt  upon  our  minds  of  their  entire  devotedness  to  the 
cause  of  Napoleon,  of  their  expectation  of  victory,  and  the 
determination  of  many  of  them  not  to  survive  defeat.  The 
best  and  bravest  of  them  fell;  but  not  till  they  had  inflic- 
ted almost  equal  loss  upon  their  con([uerors.  To  deny 
them  the  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration  which  their 
bravery  and  misfortunes  claim,  would  tarnish  the  lustre 
of  our  martial  glory.  The  British  soldier  is  content  with 
victory  :  he  abbors  insult  and  cruelty;  he  has  a  pleasure 

12. 
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in  heincr  just  and  fT-enerous  to  a  fallen  foe.  That  the 
French  in  their  rtight  from  Waterloo  were  unnecessarily 
butchered  during  many  hours  by  the  exasperated  Prus- 
sians, is  a  fact,  which  I  can  more  easily  explain  than  jus- 
tify. 

The  field  of  battle,  after  the  victory,  presented  a  fright- 
ful and  most  distressing  spectacle.  It  appeared  as  if  the 
whole  military  world  had  been  collected  together,  and 
that  something  beyond  human  strength  and  ingenuity 
had  been  employed  to  cause  its  destruction.  Solicitude 
for  the  wounded  pi-ompted  the  Duke  to  ride  back  to  Brus- 
sels immediately  after  the  sanguinary  contest.  The  assis- 
tance of  the  town  authorities  was  requested,  in  collecting 
and  removing  the  wounded  from  the  field,  burying 
the  dead,  etc  ,  as  well  as  to  restoi'e  confidence  amongst  the 
population,  and  allay  the  extreme  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  Belgium.  Right  nobly  did  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Brussels  respond  to  his  aopeal.  The  clergy,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  were  foremost  in  their  exer- 
tions to  i-elieve  tl>e  dreadful  agonies  of  so  many  gallant 
and  innocent  sutt'erers  :  the  highest  in  rank  rivalled  the 
hardier  classes  in  performing  the  most  trying  offices  for 
the  mangled  heroes  that  filled  the  hospitals,  and  encum- 
bered even  many  private  dwellings.  Ladies,  of  the  ho- 
noured nam.es  of  Merode  and  Robinno  set  an  illustrious 
example,  by  their  presence  on  the  field  the  morning  after 
the  battle;  the  scene  of  carnage,  so  revolting  to  their  deli- 
cate and  tender  nature,  stimulating,  instead  of  preven- 
ting, their,  humane  exertions.  Many  other  ladies,  like 
ministering  angels,  shared  in  this  work  of  mercy  to  the 
wounded,  of  whatever  nation  they  might  bo,  or  in  whate- 
ver cause  they  had  fallen  *. 

'  A  iiiinibi'r  of  |ioor  I'ellow  s  w  lio  \v''io  <'ai  rioil  to  the  lionsos  of  tlio 
iieijrlilxmiiiifj- vill;i.i:(;s,  met  \\illitlio  iiiostliuiriniio  treatment :  many 
thei-o  lircatlied  tlicir  last,  under  cireunistancc^s  somewhat  less  ai)pal- 
ling  than  on  the  battle  flehl,  There  still  lives  at  Waterloo  a  most 
respcitahlc  old  lady,  at  whose  house  several  of  our  olliccrs  wei-o 
i|Uart(Med  hcfore  the  battle.  Madame  Boucijueau  itho  lady  in  ijues- 
tion'  saw  these  jrallant  men  go  Ibrtli  in  the  morning;  ihi'V  did  not 
all  return  ;U  the  elose  of  the  day.  She  remembers  well  that  an  olK- 
cer,  who  ;qi[ieared  to  her  to  hold  sn[)erior  rank,  came  bailc  to  her 
house  ill  the  evciiinjr,  and  said  to  hi>r  oxultingly,  «  Me  void  encore, 
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The  allied  army  proceoded  on  the  19th  to  Nivellos,  fa 
most  wonderful  military  exploit  after  such  a  desperate 
battle,)  where  it  was  joined  by  the  detached  force  under 
prince  Frederick  and  general  sir  Charles  Colville.  His 
Grace  overtook  us  on  the  21st,  on  which  day  we  entered 
France.  On  the  day  previous  to  the  allied  army  entering 
tlie  Country,  the  Duke  issued  the  following 

GENERAL   OliDER. 

"  NivEi.i.RS,  .Tiino  20tli,    1815. 

"  1.  As  the  army  is  about  to  enter  the  French  territory, 
the  troops  of  the  nations  which  are  at  present  under  the 
command  of  field-marshal  the  duke  of  Wellington,  are  de- 
sired to  recollect  that  their  respective  sovereigns  are 
the  allies  of  his  Majesty  the  king  of  France,  and  that 
France  ought,  therefore,  to  be  treated  as  a  friendly  coun- 
try. It  is  therefore  required  that  nothing  should  be 
taken  either  by  officers  or  soldiers,  for  which  payment  be 
not  made 

"  2.  The  Field-Marshal  takes  tliis  opportunity  of  retur- 
ning to  the  army  his  thanks  for  their  conduct  in  the  glo- 
rious action  fought  on  the  18th  inst.,  and  he  will  not  fail 
to  report  his  sense  of  their  conduct,  in  the  terms  which  it 
deserves,  to  their  several  sovereigns. 

"  Wellington.  ;, 

The  Duke's  head-quarters  on  the  21st  were  at  Malpla- 
quet,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  great  Marlborough's  victo- 
ries, in  170!l.  He  immediately  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
French  people,  which  exemplifies  the  wisdom,  firmness 


rnadame ;  c'est  pni  :  i!s  sont  a  nniix.  ..  (..  Here  I  ain  niiain  ;  it  is 
over  :  we  liavo  won  the  day  "^  The  worthy  flame  has  in  lier  jios- 
session  a  silver  eup,  iirescnted  to  lier  late  husband  by  Hritisli  s^ia- 
titude.  As  it  does  lionour  to  all  iiarties  concf^rned,  and  is  a  sanii)!<', 
no  doubt,  of  many  jin  inlon  hanj.;e  of  kindly  feeliuiis  junidst  lli(> 
lioiTOi-s  of  war,  I  have  ^reat  pleasure  in  recording  here  the  inseiip- 
lion  whi(di  is  on  this  eup  : 

•■  A  small  mark  of  jjrateful  respect  rroni  ('oloM<d  Sir  AV.  Kcdie. 
of  the  I'oilish  Iloyal  Artillery,  knifiht  conniiandei-  of  the  Hath,  and 
knif-'ht  of  the  Tow(!r  and  Sword  :  To  Sieiir  ]Maxiuiilian  Rouei|nean, 
of  Waterloo,  for  kindness  in  the  last  moments,  and  attention  to  the 
remains  of  a  beloved  son,  Lieutenant  W.  I..  Roljo,  of  \hQ  liritis)) 
hni'se  artillery,  wlio  nobly  fell  at  "Waterloo.  >■ 
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and  moderation  that  ever  marked  the  career  of  our  illus- 
trious commander.  He  worthily  represented  a  brave, 
victorious,  but  humane  people,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire. 

PEOCLAMATION. 

"  Be  it  known  to  the  French  people,  that  1  enter  their 
country  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  not  as  an 
enemy,  (exceptinj^-  to  the  usurper,  the  declared  enemy  of 
the  human  race,  with  whom  we  can  have  neither  peace 
nor  truce,)  but  to  assist  them  to  throw  off  the  iron  yoke 
by  which  they  have  been  borne  down. 

"  For  this  purpose  I  have  issued  the  accompanying 
orders  to  my  army  ;  let  all  who  shall  infringe  those  orders 
be  reported  to  me. 

„  The  French  people,  however,  must  be  aware  that 
I  have  a  right  to  require  them  so  to  conduct  themselves, 
that  I  may  be  warranted  in  protecting  them  from  all 
aggression. 

"  They  will  therefore  provide  whatever  shall  be  de- 
manded of  them  by  persons  duly  authorized,  receiving  in 
exchange  receipts  in  proper  form  and  order  :  they  will 
remain  peaceably  in  their  dwellings,  and  will  hold  no 
correspondence  nor  communication  with  the  usurper  or 
his  adherents. 

»'  All  persons  abandoning  their  homes  after  our  entry 
into  France,  or  absenting  themselves  in  order  to  serve 
the  usurper,  shall  be  looked  upon  as  his  partisans  and 
our  enemies;  and  their  property  shall  be  confiscated  and 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  *. 

"  Wellington. 

"  Given  at  hoad-ijuarters,  Malplaqlht, 
.luiH!  22(1,  1S15.   V 

Whilst  the  Duke  was  addressing  this  language  to  the 
French  people,  the  fallen  usurper,  having  awakened  from 
his  short  dream  of  empire  and  spoliation,  made  a  last  but 
fruitless  effort  to  continue  to  delude  his  discomfited  par- 
tisans.   On  the  vci'y  same  daj'  that  Wellington's  procla- 

*  See  the  orijj'inal  in  French,  in  Gi'invooi),  vol.  XII,  ji.  494-'195. 
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tion  went  forth  from  Miilplaquet.Napoluon  issued  the  folio 
wing  declaration  : 

"    Pat, \(i-:  m'  Tin:  Ki.yski:, 
Jimo  22(1,  ISir.. 

FRENCH  people! 

"  In  commencing  hostilites  to  uphold  your  national  in- 
dependance,  1  relied  upon  the  combined  efforts  and  good 
will  of  all  classes,  as  well  as  the  cooperation  of  all  official 
persons  in  the  country.  Hence  sprang  my  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, and  willingness  to  set  at  defiance  all  the  proclama- 
tions of  the  powers  against  me. 

«  Circumstances  appear  to  me  to  be  altered.  I  tender 
myself  in  sacrifice  to  the  hatred  of  the  enemies  of  France. 
Ma}^  they  be  sincere  in  fheir  declarations!  May  their 
hostility  really  aim  at  nothing  but  me  personally ! 

"  Mj'  political  life  is  at  an  end;  and  I  proclaim  my  son, 
under  the  name  of  Napoleon  the  Second,  Emperor  of  the 
French. 

"  The  present  ministers  will  constitute  provisionally 
the  council  of  state. 

"  My  interest  in  my  son's  well-being  leads  me  to  invite 
the  Chambers  to  proceed  without  delay  to  provide  a 
regency  by  an  enactment  for  this  purpose. 

"  Make  united  eflorts  to  preserve  the  public  peace  and 
your  national  independence. 

"  Napoleon,  n 

This  production  neither  aroused  the  French  to  make 
fresh  sacrifices  for  his  sake,  nor  stayed  the  victorious 
march  of  the  allies  upon  Paris. 

()n  tlie  21th  of  June  we  took  Cambraj',  which  was 
given  up  on  the  following  day  to  Louis  XVIII.  This 
was  the  last  occasion  on  which  I  saw  a  shot  fired  in  a 
hostile  manner. 

Our  first  brigade  of  guards  took  Pcronne  on  the  2(3th. 
The  Duke  on  this  occasion  had  a  narrow  escape.  After 
directing  his  .stafY  to  get  under  shelter  in  the  ditch  of  an 
outwork,  Jie  posted  himself  in  a  sally-port  of  the  glacis. 
A  staff  ofiicer,  having  a  communication  to  make  to  his 
Grace;  came  suddenly  upon  him  and  drew  the  attention 
of   the  enemy,    who     discharged     a   howitzer    loaded 
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with  grai3e  at  the  point;  it  shattered  the  wall  against 
■which  the  Duke  was  standing,  and  made  (to  use  the  words 
of  one  who  saw  him  immediately  afterwards,)  «  his  blue 
coat  completely  red.  » 

Meanwhile  Grouchy,  who  was  at  Wavre,  liaving  heard 
of  the  utter  failure  of  his  Imperial  master  at  Waterloo, 
commenced  a  retreat  on  Paris  by  Namur,  vigorously 
followed  by  the  two  Prussian  corps  under  Thielmann  and 
Pircli.  During  this  retreat,  Grouchy  displayed  more  skill, 
energy  and  decision,  than  in  his  pursuit  of  the  Prussians, 
on  the  17th  and  ISth. 

The  Prussians,  who  were  on  our  left,  had  several  sharp 
engagements  with  the  enemy  during  their  advance 
upon  Paris;  and  both  armies  reached  the  environs  of  the 
capital  on  the  1st  of  July.  Hostilities  ceased,  and  a 
military  convention  Avas  signed  in  the  evening  of  the  3d. 
On  the  morning  of  this  day  Zieten's  corps  had  a  sharp 
action,  in  which  they  were  victors,  at  Issy  near  Paris. 

The  campaign  thus,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  same  troops  that  opened  it. 
The  allied  and  Prussian  armies  entered  Paris  on  the  Ttli 
of  .July,  and  were  followed  next  day  by  Louis  XVIII. 
Before  the  end  of  the  month,  the  armies  of  Europe  con- 
gregated in  and  round  Paris,  amounted  nearly  to  the 
enormous  number  of  a  million  of  men  in  arms. 

Napoleon,  in  the  mean  time,  had  left  the  capital.  He 
surrendered  at  sea,  on  the  15th  of  July  *,  to  captain 
Maitland,  of  the  Bellerophon.  By  a  decree  of  the  allied 
powers,  he  was  sent  to  St.-Helena,  where  he  died  May  5th, 
1821. 

Since  these  events,  more  than  thirty  years  have  passed 
over  us;  and  peace  between  the  two  greatest  nations  of 
the  globe,  England  and  France,  has  been  uninterruptedly 
maintained.  Long  may  it  continue,  to  the  honour  of 
those  v/hose  blood  and  valour  purchased  it,  and  to  the 
lasting  happiness  of  tlie  civilized  world!  It  was  the 
prospect  of  securing  this  immense  benefit  to  mankind 
that  united  all  European  nations  against  the  ambition  of 

'  TIkvsc  iliriiilis  nl'llis|nli<';(l  Cdi  llciilcllcrs  w  ill  nl.scrVL'  that  Napo- 
li'.ill  iijiciii'd  th,.  rjiilipafjn  on  \\\<-  ir.lh  nl'.Iiiiiu, 
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Napoleon,  and  that  aiibrdcd  the  best  comfort  under  the 
disti'essing  sacrifices  made  to  ensure  his  ov^erthrow. 
Perhaps  no  people  benefitted  by  his  fall  so  much  as  the 
French  themselves  :  his  triumphs  (often  great  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,)  left  nothing  in  their  hands,  whilst 
they  filled  every  fiimily  in  France  with  mourning.  The 
conscription  was  a  more  searching  tyranny  than  civilized 
men  had  ever  before  endured;  and  all  this  blood  flowed 
in  vain.  Chir  Uallic  neighbours  have  sometimes  mistaken 
the  tone  of  triumph  in  which  we  speak  of  the  downfal 
of  Napoleon,  and  have  regarded  it  as  insulting  to  them  : 
nothing  is  further  from  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  British 
soldier,  who  is  always  ready  to  acknowledge  their  military 
excellence. 


■■'/r 
^^\i: 
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English,  Prussian  and  French  official  accounts  of  the  battle.  — 
Marshal  Grouchy's  report  of  the  battle  of  Wavre.  —  Returns  of 
the  different  armies.  —  Position  of  tlie  allied  artillery.  —  Artil- 
lery, etc.,  taken  at  Waterloo.  — ■  Questions  connected  with  the 
campaign  :  Wellington's  position  at  Watei-ioo.  —  Opinion  of  ge- 
neralJomini. — -The  Duke's  plans  and  expectations. —  His  letter 
to  lord  Castlereagh.  —  Resolution  of  the  allied  powers,  on  recei- 
ving the  intelligence  of  Napoleon's  flight  from  Elba.  — Welling- 
ton's letter  to  general  Kleist.  —  The  Duke's  decision.  —  His 
anticipations.  —  Obstacles  which  his  Grace  met  with.  —  Con- 
duct of  the  Saxon  troops.  —  Blilchcr  forced  by  them  to  quit 
Liege.  —  Wellington's  resolution  concerning  these  troops. 

OFFICIAL  ACCOUNT   OF   THE  BATTLE   OF  WATERLOO. 

The  dispatch  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  -written  im- 
mediately after  the  battle,  cannot  fail  to  interest  every- 
one. It  is  a  document  -^vhich  has  fixed  the  attention  of 
statesmen  and  soldiers,  not  more  on  account  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  event  it  describes,  than  for  the  noble  sim* 
plicity,  perfect  calmness  and  exemplary  modesty  which 
characterize  the  great  man  who  penned  it :  it  stands  in 
honourable  contrast  with  the  hurried,  inflated,  untrue  ac- 
counts of  military  achievements  not  unfrequently  given 
by  commanders  of  no  small  renown. 

{London  Gazette  extraordinary.) 

"  Downing -STRiiier,  June  22d.  ISl"). 

«  Major  the  Hon.  H.  Percy  arrived  late  last  night  with 
a  dispatch  from  field-marshal  the  duke  of  Wellington,  K.';G., 
to  Earl  Bathurst,  his  Majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state 
for  the  war  department,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

To  Earl  Bathurst. 

.-  Wateuuio,  Juno  19ih,  IS  15. 
«  MY  LORD, 

«  Bonaparte,  having  collected  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  1th,  and 
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6th  corps  of  the  French  army,  and  the  Imperial  guard, 
and  nearly  all  the  cavalry,  on  the  Samhre,  and  between 
that  river  and  the  Meuse,  between  the  10th  and  14th  of 
the  month,  advanced  on  the  15th,  and  attacked  the  Prus- 
sian posts  at  Thuiu  and  Lobbes,  on  the  Sambre,  at  day- 
light in  the  morning. 

«  I  did  not  hear  of  these  events  till  in  the  evening  of  the 
15th;  and  1  immediately  ordered  the  troops  to  prepare  to 
march,  and  afterwards  to  march  to  their  left,  as  soon  as  1 
had  intelligence  from  other  quarters  to  prove  that  the 
enemy's  movement  upon  Oharleroi  was  the  real  attack. 

'•  The  enern}'  drove  the  Prussian  posts  from  the  Sambre 
on  that  day;  and  general  Zieten,  who  commanded  the 
corps  which  had  been  at  Charleroi,  retired  upon  Pleurus; 
and  marshal  prince  Bliicher  concentrated  the  Prussian 
army  upon  Sombreffe,  holding  the  villages  in  front  of  his 
position  of  St.-Amand  and  Ligny. 

«  The  enemy  continued  his  march  along  the  road  from 
Charleroi  towards  Brussels;  and  on  the  same  evening,  the 
15th,  attacked  a  brigade  of  the  army  of  the  Nether- 
lands, under  the  Prince  de  Weimar,  posted  at  Frasnes, 
and  forced  it  back  to  the  farm-house,  on  the  same  road, 
called  les  Quatre-Bras. 

"  The  prince  of  Orange  immediately  reinforced  this 
brigade  with  another  of  the  same  division,  under  general 
Perponcher,  and,  in  the  morning  early,  regained  part  of 
the  ground  which  had  been  lost,  so  as  to  have  the  com- 
mand of  the  communicatioa  leading  from  Nivelles  and 
Brussels  with  marshal  Bliicher's  position. 

«  In  the  mean  time,  I  had  directed  the  whole-army  to 
march  upon  ies  Quatre-Bras  ;  and  the  5th  division  under 
lieutenant-general  sir  Thomas  Picton,  arrived  at  a.bout 
half-past  two  in  the  day,  followed  by  the  corps  of  troops 
under  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  afterwards  by  the  con- 
tingent of  Nassau. 

"  At  this  time,  the  enemy  commenced  an  attack  upon 
Prince  Bliicher  with  his  whole  force,  excepting  the  1st 
and  2d  corps,  and  a  corps  of  cavalry  under  general  Keller- 
niann,  with  which  ho  attacked  our  post  at  Les  Quatre-Bras. 

«  The  Prussian  army  maintained  their  position  with 
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their  usual  gallantry  and  perseverance,  against  a  great 
disparity  of  numbers,  as  the  Itli  corps  of  the  army,  under 
general  Bulow,  had  not  joined;  and  I  was  not  able  to  as- 
sist them  as  I  wished  ,  as  I  was  attacked  myself,  and  the 
troops,  the  cavalry  in  particular,  which  had  a  long  dis- 
tance to  march,  had  not  arrived. 

«  We  maintained  our  position  also,  and  completely  de- 
feated and  repulsed  all  the  enemy's  attempts  to  get  pos- 
session of  it.  The  enemy  repeatedly  attacked  us  with  a 
large  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  supported  by  a  nume- 
rous and  powerful  artillery.  He  made  several  charges 
with  the  cavalry  upon  our  infantry,  but  all  were  repulsed 
in  the  steadiest  manner. 

«  In  this  affair,  his  Royal  Highness  the  prince  of 
Oi'ange,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  lieutenant-general 
sir  Thomas  Picton,  and  majors-generals  sir  James  Kempt 
and  sir  Denis  Pack,  who  were  engaged  from  the  commen- 
cement of  the  enemy's  attack,  highly  distinguished  them- 
selves, as  well  as  lieutenant-general  Charles  baron  Alten, 
major-general  sir  Colin  Halkett,  lieutenant-general  Cooke, 
and  major-generals  Maitland  and  Byng,  as  they  successi- 
vely arrived.  The  troops  of  the  5th  division,  and  those 
of  the  Brunswick  corps,  were  long  and  severely  engaged, 
and  conducted  themselves  with  the  utmost  gallanti-y. 
I  must  particularly  mention  the  28th,  42d,  79th,  and  92d 
regiments,  and  the  battalion  of  Hanoverians. 

"  Our  loss  was  great,  as  your  Lordship  will  perceive  by 
the  enclosed  return ;  and  I  have  particularly  to  regret  his 
Serene  Highness  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  fell  fight- 
ing gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

"  Although  marshal  Bliicher  had  maintained  his  posi- 
tion at  Sombreft'e,  he  still  found  himself  much  weakened 
by  the  severity  of  the  contest  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged, and,  as  the  4tli  corps  had  not  arrived,  he  determi- 
ned to  fall  back  and  to  concentrate  his  army  upon 
Wavrc ;  and  he  marched  in  the  night,  after  the  action 
was  over. 

"  This  movement  of  the  marshal  rendered  necessary  a 
corresponding  one  upon  my  part;  and  I  retired  from  the 
farm  of  Quatre-Bras  upon  Genappe,  and  thence  upon  Wa- 
terloo, the  next  morning,  the  17th,  at  ten  o'clock. 
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«  The  enemy  made  no  effort  to  pursue  marshal  Blii- 
cher.  On  the  contrary,  a  patrol  which  I  sent  to  Som- 
brefte  in  the  morning  found  all  quiet  *;  and  the  enemy's 
videttes  fell  back  as  the  patrol  advanced.  Neither  did 
he  attempt  to  molest  our  march  to  the  rear,  although 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  excepting  by  following, 
with  a  large  Ijody  of  cavalry  brought  from  his  right,  the 
cavalry  under  the  earl  of  Uxbridge. 

«  This  gave  lord  Uxbridge  an  opportunity  of  charging 
them  with  the  1st  life-guards,  upon  their  \debouche  from 
the  village  of  Genappe;  upon  which  occasion  his  Lordship 
has  declared  himself  to  be  well  satisfied  with  that  regiment. 

"  The  position  which  I  took  up  in  front  of  Waterloo 
crossed  the  high-roads  from  Charleroi  and  Nivelles,  and 
had  its  right  thrown  back  to  a  ravine  near  Merbe- 
Braine,  which  was  occupied  and  its  left  extended  to  a 
height  above  the  hamlet  Ter-la-Haye,  which  was  like- 
wise occupied.  In  front  of  the  right  centre,  and  near  the 
Nivelles  road,  we  occupied  the  house  andgardensof  Hou- 
goumont,  which  covered  the  return  of  that  flank ;  and  in 
front  of  the  left  centre  we  occupied  the  farm  of  La  Haye- 
Sainte.  By  our  lett  we  communicated  with  marshal  prince 
Bliicher  at  Wavre,  through  Ohain ;  and  the  marshal  had 
promised  me  that,  in  case  we  should  be  attacked,  he  would 
support  me  with  one  or  more  corps,  as  might  be  necessary. 

«  The  enemy  collected  his  ai-my,  with  the  exception  of 
the  3d  corps,  which  had  been  sent  to  observe  marshal 
Bliicher,  on  a  range  of  heights  in  our  front,  in  the  course 
of  the  night  of  the  17th  and  yesterday  morning;  and  at 
about  ten  o'clock  he  commenced  a  furious  attack  upon 
our  post  at  Hougoumont.  1  had  occupied  that  post  with  a 
detachment  from  general  Byng's  brigade  of  guards,  which 
was  in  position  in  its  rear;  and  it  was  for  some  time 
under  the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel  Macdonell,and 
afterwards  of  colonel  Home;  and  I  am  happy  to  add,  that 
it  was  maintained  throughout  the  day  with  the  utmost 

*  Lieutenant  colonel  the  Hon.  sir  Alexander  Gordon  was  sent, 
escorted  by  captain  .John  (irey's  troop  of  the  10th  hussars,  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  line  of  retreat  of  the  Prussians,  and  to  comnuinicate 
with  their  head-quarters,  as  to  cooperation  with  the  Britisli  army, 
which  was  ordered  to  retire  to  the  position  in  front  of  Waterloo. 
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gallantry  by  tbese  brave  troops,  notwithstanding  the 
repeated  ettbrts  of  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  to  obtain 
possession  of  it. 

«  The  attack  upon  the  right  of  our  centre  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  very  heavy  cannonade  upon  our  whole  line, 
which  was  destined  to  support  the  repeated  attacks  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  occasionally  mixed,  but  sometimes 
separate,  which  were  made  upon  it  In  one  of  these  the 
enemy  carried  the  farm-house  of  La  Haye-Sainte,  as  the 
detachment  of  the  light  battalion  of  the  German  legion, 
which  occupied  it,  had  expended  all  its  ammunition;  and 
^he  enemy  occupied  the  only  communication  there  was 
with  them. 

"  The  enemy  repeatedly  charged  our  infantry  with  his 
cavalry,  but  these  attacks  were  uniformly  unsuccessful; 
and  they  afforded  opportunities  to  our  cavalry  to  charge, 
in  one  of  which  lord  Edward  Somerset's  brigade,  consis- 
ting of  the  life-guards,  the  Royal  horse-guards  and  1st  dra- 
goon guards,  highly  distinguished  themselves,  as  did  that 
of  major-general  sir  "William  Ponsonby,  having  taken 
many  prisoners  and  an  eagle. 

«  These  attacks  were  repeated  till  about  seven  in  the 
evening,  when  the  enemy  made  a  desperate  effort  with 
cavalry  and  infantry,  supported  by  the  fire  of  artillery,  to 
force  our  left  centre,  near  the  farm  of  La  Haye-Sainte, 
which,  after  a  severe  contest,  was  defeated:  and,  having 
observed  that  the  troops  retired  from  this  attack  in  great 
confusion,  and  that  the  march  ot  general  Rulow's  corps, 
by  Frischermont.  upon  Plancenoit  and  La  Belle-Alliance, 
had  begun  to  take  effect,  and  as  1  could  perceive  the  firft 
of  his  cannon,  and  as  marshal  prince  Bliicher had  joined  in 
person  with  a  corps  of  his  army  to  the  left  of  our  line  by 
Ohain.  1  determined  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  immedia- 
tely advanced  the  whole  line  of  infantry,  supported  by 
the  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  attack  succeeded  in  every 
point  :  the  enemy  was  forced  from  his  positions  on  the 
heights,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion,  leaving  behind 
him,  as  far  as  1  could  judge,  a  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
cannon,  with  their  ammunition,  which  fell  intoour  bands, 

"  I  continued'the  pursuit  till  long  after  dark,  and  then 
discontiniied  it  only  on  account  of  the  fatiguetoi  our 
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troops,  who  had  been  engaged  during  twelve  hours,  and 
because  I  found  myself  on  the  same  road  with  marshal 
Bliicher,  who  assured  me  of  his  intention  to  follow  the 
enemy  throughout  the  night.  He  has  sent  me  word  this 
morning  that  he  had  taken  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  belon- 
ging to  the  Imperial  guard,  and  several  carriages,  bag- 
gage, etc.,  belonging  to  Bonaparte,  in  Genappe. 

"  I  propose  to  move  this  morning  upon  Nivelles,  and 
not  to  discontinue  my  operations. 

"  Your  LordshiiJ  will  observe  that  such  a  desperate  ac- 
tion could  not  be  fought,  and  such  advantages  could  not 
be  gained,  without  great  loss ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  add  that 
ours  has  been  immense.  In  lieutenant-general  sir  Thomas 
Picton  his  Majesty  has  sustained  the  loss  of  an  officer  who 
has  frequently  distinguished  himself  in  his  service;  and  he 
fell  gloriously  leading  his  division  to  a  charge  with  bayo- 
nets, by  which  one  of  the  most  serious  attacks  made  by 
the  enemy  on  our  position  was  repulsed.  The  earl  of 
Uxbridge,  after  having  successfully  got  through  this  ar- 
duous day,  received  a  wound  by  almost  the  last  shot  fired, 
which  will,  I  am  afraid,  deprive  his  Majesty  for  some  time 
of  his  services. 

«  His  Royal  Highness  the  prince  of  Orange  distingui- 
shed himself  by  his  gallantry  and  conduct  till  he  received 
a  wound  from  a  musket-ball  through  the  shoulder,  which 
obliged  him  to  quit  the  field. 

«  It  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  a,ssure  your 
Lordship  that  the  army  never,  upon  any  occasion,  con- 
ducted itself  better.  The  division  of  guards,  under  lieu- 
tenant-general Cooke,  who  is  severely  wounded,  major- 
general  Maitland,and  major-general  Byng,set  an  example 
which  was  followed  by  all;  and  there  is  no  officer  nor 
description  of  troops  that  did  not  behave  well. 

«  I  must,  however,  particularly  mention,  for  his  Royal 
Highness's  approbation,  lieutenant-general  sir  Henry 
Clinton,  major-general  Adam,  lieutenant-general  Charles 
baron  Alten  (severely  wounded),  major-general  sir  Colin 
Halkett  (severely  wounded),  colonel  Ompteda,  colonel 
Mitchell  (commanding  a  brigade  of  the  4th  division), 
major-generals  sir  James  Kempt  and  sir  Denis  Pack,  ma- 
jor-general Lambert,  major-general  lord  Edward  Somer- 
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set,  major-general  sir  William  Fonsonby,  maior-general 
sir  Colquhoun  G  rant,  and  major-general  sir  Hussey  Vivian, 
major-general  sir  J.  0.  Vandeleur,  and  major-general 
count  Dornberg. 

«  1  am  also  particularly  indebted  to  general  lord  Hill 
for  his  assistance  and  conduct  upon  this,  as  upon  all  for- 
mer occasions. 

«  The  artillery  and  engineer  departments  were  con- 
ducted much  to  my  satisfaction,  by  colonel  sir  George 
Wood  and  colonel  Smith;  and  1  had  every  reason  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  the  conduct  of  the  adjutant-general,  major-ge- 
neral Barnes,  who  was  wounded,  and  of  the  quarter-master- 
general  colonel  De  Lancey,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannon- 
shot  in  the  middle  of  the  action.  This  officer  is  a  serious 
loss  to  his  Majesty's  service,  and  to  me  at  this  moment. 

«  I  was  likewise  much  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  who  was  severely 
wounded  and  of  the  officers  composing  my  personal  staff, 
who  have  suffered  severely  in  this  action.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  the  Hon.  sir  Alexander  Gordon,  who  has  died  of 
his  wounds,  was  a  most  promising  officer,  and  is  a  serious 
loss  to  his  Majesty's  service. 

"  General  Kruse,  of  the  Nassau  service,  likewise  con- 
ducted himself  much  to  my  satisfaction ;  as  did  general 
Tripp,  commanding  the  heavy  brigade  of  cavalry,  and 
general  Vanhope,  commanding  a  brigade  of  infantry  in 
the  service  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands. 

«  General  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  general  baron  Vincent,  gene- 
ral Muffling,  and  general  Alava,  were  in  the  field  during 
the  action,  and  rendered  me  every  assistance  in  their 
power.  Baron  Vincent  is  wounded,  but  I  hope  not  seve- 
rely; and  general  Pozzo  di  Borgo  received  a  contusion. 

«  1  should  not  do  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  or  to 
marshal  Bliicher  and  the  Prussian  army,  if  I  did  not  attri- 
bute the  successful  i-esult  of  this  arduous  day  to  the  cor- 
dial and  timely  assistance  I  received  from  them.  The 
operation  of  general  Bulow  upon  the  enemy's  Hank  was  a 
most  decisive  one;  and,  even  if  1  had  not  found  myself  in 
a  situation  to  make  the  attack  which  produced  the  final 
result,  it  would  have  forced  the  enemy  to  retire  if  his 
attacks  should  have  failed,  and  would  have  prevented  him 
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from  taking  advantage  of  them  if  they  should  unf ortuna' 
tely  have  succeeded. 

«  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  a  report  that 
major-general  sir  William  Ponsonby  is  killed ;  and,  in 
announcing  this  intelligence  to  your  Lordship,  I  have  to 
add  the  expression  of  my  grief  for  the  fate  of  an  officer 
who  had  already  rendered  very  brilliant  and  important 
services,  and  was  an  ornament  to  his  profession. 

«  I  send  with  this  dispatch  two  eagles,  taken  by  the 

troops  in  this  action,  which  major  Percy  will  have  the 

honour  of  laying  at  the  feet  of  his  Royal  Highness.    I 

beg  leave  to  recommend  him  to  your  Lordship's  protection. 

«  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc. 

"  Wellington.  » 

To  Earl  Bathurst. 

«  Brussels,  June    19tli,  1815. 
«  MY  LORD, 

"  I  have  to  inform  your  Lordship,  in  addition  to  my 
dispatch  of  this  morning,  that  we  have  already  got  here 
five  thousand  prisoners,  taken  in  the  action  of  yesterday, 
and  that  there  are  above  two  thousand  more  coming  in 
to-morrow.  There  will  probably  be  many  more. 

«  Amongst  the  prisoners  are  the  comte  de  Lobau,  who 
commanded  the  6th  corps,  and  general  Cambronne,  who 
commanded  a  division  of  the  guard. 

«  I  propose  to  send  the  whole  to  England,  by  Ostend. 
«  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc. 
"  Wellington.  >» 

MARSHAL    BLUCHER'S    OFFICIAL    REPORT    OF    THE    OPERA- 
TIONS OF  THE  PRUSSIAN  ARMY  OF  THE  LOWER  RHINE. 

{The  Marshal's  account  of  the  battle  of  Ligny  is  omitted,  as, 
however  interestine:,  it  does  not  strictly  belong  to  this  work.) 

.  ..."  On  the  17th,  in  the  evening,  the  Prussian  army 
concentrated  itself  in  the  environs  of  Wavre.  Napoleon 
put  himself  in  motion  iigainst  lord  Wellington  upon  the 
great  road  loading  from  Oharleroi  to  Brussels.  An  English 
division  maintained,  on  the  same  day,  (16th,)  near  Quatre- 
Brasi  a  very  severe  contest  with  the  enemy.    Lord  Wei- 
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lington  had  taken  a  position  on  the  road  to  Brussels, 
having  his  right  wing  leaning  upon  Braine-l'Alleud,  the 
centre  near  Mont-St.-Jean,  and  the  left  wing  against  La 
Haye-Sainte.  Lord  Wellington  wrote  to  the  Field- 
Marshal,  that  he  was  resolved  to  accept  the  battle  in  this 
position,  if  the  Field-Marshal  would  support  him  with  two 
corpsof  his  army.  The  Field-Marshal  promised  to  come 
with  his  Avhole  army ;  he  even  proposed,  in  case  Napoleon 
should  not  attack,  that  the  allies  themselves,  with  their 
whole  united  force,  should  attack  him  the  next  day.  This 
may  serve  to  show  how  little  the  battle  of  the  l€th  had 
disorganized  the  Prussian  army,  or  weaj^ened  its  moral 
strength.    Thus  ended  the  day  ol  the  17th.  » 

BATTLE  OF  THE  18tH. 

"  At  break  of  day  the  Prussian  army  again  began  to 
move.  The  4th  and  2d  corps  marched  by  St.-Lambert. 
where  they  were  to  take  a  position,  covered  by  the  forest, 
(near  Frischermont,)  to  take  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  when 
the  moment  should  appear  favourable.  The  first  corps  was 
to  operate  by  Ohain,  on  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy.  The 
third  corps  was  to  follow  slov/ly,  in  order  to  afford  succour 
in  case  of  need.  The  battle  began  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  English  army  occupied  the  heights  of 
Mont-St.-Jean ;  that  of  the  French  was  on  the  heights  be- 
fore Plancenoit :  the  former  was  about  80,000  strong;  the 
enemy  had  above  l.']0,000.  In  a  short  time,  the  battle  be- 
came general  along  the  whole  line.  It  seems  that  Napo- 
leon had  the  design  to  throw  the  left  wing  upon  the  centre, 
and  thus  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  English  army  from 
the  Prussian,  which  he  believed  to  be  retreating  upon 
Maestricht.  For  this  purpose,  he  had  placed  the  greatest 
part  of  his  reserve  in  the  centre,  against  his  right  wing, 
and  upon  this  point  he  attacked  with  fary.  The  English 
army  fought  with  a  valour  which  it  is  impossible  to  sur- 
pass. The  repeated  charges  of  the  old  guard  were 
baffled  by  the  intrepidity  of  the  Scotch  regiments ; 
and  at  every  charge  the  French  cavalry  was  overthrown 
by  the  English  cavalry.  But  the  superiority  of  the  enemy 
in  numbers  was  too  great :  Napoleon  continually  brought 
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forward  considerable  masses;  and,  with  whatever  firmness 
the  English  troops  maintained  themselves  in  their  posi- 
tion, it  was  not  possible  but  that  such  heroic  exertions 
must  have  a  limit. 

«  It  was  half-past  four  o'clock.  The  excessive  difficul- 
ties of  the  passage  by  the  defile  of  St.-Lambert  had  consi- 
derably retarded  the  march  of  the  Prussian  columns,  so 
that  only  two  brigades  of  the  4th  corps  had  arrived  at  the 
covered  position  which  was  assigned  to  them.  The  deci- 
sive moment  was  come;  there  was  not  an  instant  to  be  lost. 
The  generals  did  not  suffer  it  to  escape  :  they  resolved 
immediately  to  begin  the  attack  with  the  troops  which 
they  had  at  hand.  General  Bulow,  therefore,  with  two 
brigades  and  a  corps  of  cavalry,  advanced  rapidly  upon 
the  rear  of  the  enemy's  right  wing.  The  enemy  did  not 
lose  his  presence  of  mind  :  he  instantly  turned  his  reserve 
against  us,  and  a  murderous  conflict  began  on  that  side. 
The  combat  remained  long  uncertain, while  the  battle  with 
the  English  army  still  continued  with  the  same  violence. 

"  Towards  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  received  the 
news  that  general  Thielmann,  with  the  3d  corps,  was  at- 
tacked near  Wavre  by  a  very  considerable  corps  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  thej'  were  already  disputing  the  posses- 
sion of  the  town.  The  Field-Marshal,  however,  did  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  disturbed  by  this  news ;  it  Avas  on  the 
spot  where  he  was,  and  nowhere  else,  that  the  affair  was 
to  be  decided.  A  conflict  continually  supported  by  the 
same  obstinacy,  and  kept  up  by  fresh  troops,  could  alone 
ensure  the  victory,  and  if  it  were  obtained  here,  any 
reverse  sustained  near  Wavre  was  of  little  consequence. 
The  columns,  therefore,  continued  their  movements. 

"  It  was  half  an  hour  past  seven,  and  the  issue  of  the 
battle  was  still  uncertain.  The  whole  of  the  4th  corps, 
and  a  part  of  the  2d,  under  general  Pirch,  had  successively 
come  up.  The  French  troops  fought  with  desperate  fury  : 
however,  some  uncertainty  Avas  perceived  in  their  mo- 
vements, and  it  was  observed  that  some  pieces  of  cannon 
were  retreating.  At  this  moment,  the  first  columns  of 
the  corps  of  general  Zieten  arrived  on  the  points  of  attack, 
near  the  village  of  Smohain,  on  the  enem3''s  right  flank, 
and  instantly  charged.   This  movement  decided  the  defeat 
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of  the  enemy.  His  right  wing  was  broken  in  three  places ; 
he  abandoned  his  positions.  Our  troops  rushed  forward 
at  thepc/.SfZec/iffr(/c,  and  attacked  him  on  all  sides,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  whole  English  line  advanced. 

"  Circumstances  wei-e  extremely  favourable  to  the  attack 
formed  by  the  Prussian  army :  the  ground  rose  in  an  am- 
phitheatre, so  that  our  artillery  could  freely  open  its  tire 
from  the  summit  of  a  great  many  heights  Avhich  rose  gra- 
dually above  each  other,  and  in  the  intervals  of  which  the 
troo])s  descended  into  the  plain,  formed  into  brigades, 
and  in  the  greatest  order;  while  fresh  columns  continually 
unfolded  themselves,  issuing  from  the  forest  on  the  height 
l)ehind  ns.  The  enemy, hov,^ever,  still  preserwjd  means 
to  retreat,  till  the  village  of  Plancenoit,  which  he  had  on 
his  rear,  and  which  was  defended  by  the  guard,  was,  after 
several  bloody  attacks,  carried  by  storm. 

«  From  that  time  the  retreat  became  a  rout,  that  soon 
spread  throughout  the  whole  French  army,  Avhich,  in  its 
dreadful  confusion,  hurrying  away  everything  that  at- 
tempted to  stop  it,  soon  assumed  the  appearance  of  the 
flight  of  an  army  of  barbarians.  It  was  half-past  nine. 
The  Field-Marshal  assembled  all  the  superior  officers,  and 
gave  orders  to  send  the  last  horse  and  the  last  man  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

«  The  van  of  the  army  accelerated  its  march.  The 
French,  being  pursued  Avithout  intermission,  were  abso- 
lutely disorganized.  The  causeway  presented  the  appe- 
ai'ancft  of  an  immense  shipwreck :  it  was  covered  with 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  cannon  caissons,  carriages, 
bttggage,  arms,  and  wrecks  of  every  kind.  Those  of  the 
enemy  who  had  attempted  to  repose  for  a  time,  and 
had  not  expected  to  be  so  quickly  pursued,  were  driven 
from  more  than  nine  bivacs.  In  some  villages  they  at- 
tempted to  maintain  themselves;  but  as  soon  as  they 
heard  the  beating  of  our  drums  or  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  they  either  fled,  or  threw  themselves  into  the 
houses,  where  they  were  cut  down,  or  made  prisoners. 
It  was  moonlight,  which  greatly  favoured  the  pursuit; 
for  the  whole  inarch  was  but  a  continued  chase,  either  in 
the  corn-fields,  or  the  houses. 
«  At  Gcnappe,  the  enemy  had  intrenched  himself  with 
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cannon  and  overturned  carriages ;  at  our  approach,  we  sud- 
denly heard  in  the  town  a  great  noise,  and  a  motion  of  car- 
riages; at  the  entrance  we  were  exposed  to  a  brisk  fire  of 
musketry  :  we  replied  by  some  cannon-shot,  followed  by 
a  hurrah!  and  an  instant  atter,  the  town  was  ours.  It  was 
here  that,  among  many  other  equipages,  the  carriage  of 
Napoleon  was  taken :  he  had  just  left  it  to  mount  on  hor- 
seback, and,  in  his  hurry,  had  forgotten  in  it  his  sword 
and  hat.  Thus  the  affairs  continued  till  break  of  day. 
About  forty  thousand  men,  in  the  most  complete  disorder, 
the  remains  of  the  whole  army  have  saved  themselves,  re- 
treating through  Charleroi,  partly  without  arms,  and 
carrying  with  them  only  twenty-seven  pieces  of  their  nu- 
merous artillery. 

«  The  enemy,  in  his  flight,  had  passed  all  his  fortresses, 
the  only  defence  of  his  frontiers,  which  are  now  passed 
by  our  armies. 

«  At  three  o'clock,  Napoleon  had  dispatched,  from  the 
field  of  battle,  a  courier  to  Paris,  with  the  news  that  vic- 
tory was  no  longer  doubtful :  a  few  hours  after,  he  had  no 
lenger  any  army  left.  We  have  not  yet  an  exact  account 
of  tho  enemy's  loss :  it  is  enough  to  know,  that  two  thirds 
of  the  whole  were  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners  :  among 
the  latter  are  generals  Mouton  (de  Lobau),  Duhesme,  and 
Compans.Up  to  this  time,  about  three  hundred  cannon, 
and  above  five  hundred  caissons,  are  in  our  hands, 

«  Few  victories  have  been  so  complete;  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  example  that  an  army  two  days  after  losing  a 
battle,  engaged  in  such  an  action,  and  so  gloriously 
maintained  it.  Honour  be  to  troops  capable  of  so  much 
firmness  and  valour  ! 

n  In  the  middle  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  French 
army,  and  exactly  upon  the  height,  is  a  farm  called  La 
Belle- Alliance .  The  march  of  all  the  Prussian  columns 
was  directed  towards  this  farm,  which  was  visible  from 
every  side.  It  was  there  that  Napoleon  was  during  Ijhe 
battle ;  it  was  thence  that  he  gave  his  orders,  that  he  flat- 
tered himself  with  the  hopes  of  victory  ;  and  it  was  there, 
that  his  ruin  was  decided.  There,  too,  it  was,  that,  by  a 
happy  chance,  field-marshal  Bliicher  and  lord  Wellington 
met  in  the  dark,  and  mutually  saluted  each  other  as  vie- 
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tors.  In  commemoration  of  the  alliance  which  now  sub- 
sists between  the  English  and  Prussian  nations,  of  the 
unioa  of  the  two  armies,  and  their  reciprocal  confidence 
the  Field-Marshal  desired,  that  this  battle  should  bear  the 
name  of  Xa  Belle- Alliance. 

«  B}'  order  of  field-marshal  Bllicher, 
"  General  Gneisenau.  » 

FRENCH  OFFICIAL  ACCOUNT. 

u  Paris,  June  21st,  1815. 
«  Balih  of  Mont-St.-Jcan. 

«  At  nine  in  the  morning,  the  rain  having  s  oraewhat 
abated,  the  1st  corps  put  itself  in  motion,  and  placed  itself 
with  the  left,  on  the  road  to  Brussels,  and  opposite  the 
village  of  Mont-St.-.Jean,  which  appeared  the  centre  of 
the  enemy's  position.  The  2d  corps  leaned  its  right  upon 
the  road  to  Brussels,  and  its  left  upon  a  small  wood,  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  English  army.  The  cuiras  iers  were 
in  reserve  behind,  and  the  guard  in  reserve  upon  the 
heights.  The  6th  corps,  with  the  cavalry  of  general  Do- 
mont,  under  the  order  of  count  de  Lobau,  was  destined  to 
proceed  in  rear  of  our  right  to  oppose  a  Prussian  corps, 
which  appeared  to  have  escaped  marshal  Grouchy,  and 
to  intend  to  fall  upon  our  right  fiank  )  an  intention  which 
had  been  made  known  to  us  by  our  reports,  and  by  the 
letter  of  a  Prussian  general,  enclosing  an  order  of  battlCj 
and  w'hich  was  taken  by  our  light  troops. 

«  The  troops  were  full  of  ardour.  We  estimated  the 
force  of  the  English  army  at  eighty  thousand  men.  We 
supposed  that  the  Prussian  corps,  which  might  be  in  line 
towards  the  right,  might  be  fifteen  thousand  men.  The 
enemy's  force,  then,  was  upwards  of  ninety  thousand  men  ; 
ours  less  numerous. 

«  At  noon,  all  the  preparations  being  terminated,  prince 
Jerome,  commanding  a  division  of  the  second  corps,  and 
destined  to  form  the  extreme  left  of  it,  advanced  upon  the 
wood  of  which  the  enemy  occupied  a  part.  The  cannonade 
began.  The  enemy  supported,  with  thirty  pieces  of  can- 
non, the  troops  he  had  sent  to  keep  the  wood.  We  made 
also  on  our  side  dispositions  of  artillery.  At  one  o'clock, 
prince  JerOme  was  master  cf  all  tlie  wood,  and  the  whole 
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English  army  fell  back  behind  a  curtain.  Count  d'Erlorl 
then  attacked  the  village  of  Mont-St.-Jean,  and  supported 
his  attack  with  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  which  must  have 
occasioned  great  loss  to  the  English  army.  All  the  efforts 
were  made  towards  the  ridge.  A  brigade  of  the  1st  divi- 
sion of  count  d'Erlon  took  the  village  of  Mont-St.-Jean ;  a 
second  brigade  was  charged  by  a  corps  of  English  ca- 
valry, which  occasioned  it  much  loss.  At  the  same  moment, 
a  division  of  English  cavalry  charged  the  battery  of  count 
d'Erlon  by  its  right,  and  disorganized  several  pieces;  but 
the  cuirassiers  of  general  Milhaut  charged  that  division, 
three  regiments  of  which  were  broken  and  cut  up. 

"  It  was  three  in  the  aftcrnon.  The  Emperor  made 
the  guard  advance,  to  place  it  in  the  plain  upon  the 
ground  which  the  first  corps  had  occupied  at  the  outset  of 
the  battle;  this  corps  being  already  in  advance.  The 
Prussian  division,  whose  movement  had  been  foreseen, 
then  engaged  with  the  light  troops  of  count  de  Lobau, 
spreading  its  fire  upon  our  whole  right  flank.  It  was  ex- 
pedient, before  undertaking  anything  elsewhere,  to  wait 
for  the  event  of  his  attack.  Hence,  all  the  means  in  re- 
serve were  ready  to  .succour  count  de  Lobau,  and  over- 
whelm the  Prussian  corps  when  it  should  be  advanced. 
«  This  done,  the  Emperor  had  the  design  of  leading  an 
attack  upon  the  village  of  Mont-St.-Jean,  from  which  we 
expected  decisive  success;  but,  by  a  movement  of  impa- 
tience so  frequent  in  our  military  annals,  and  which  has 
often  been  so  fatal  to  us,  the  cavalry  of  reserve  having  per- 
ceived a  retrograde  movement  made  by  the  English  to 
sheltei"  themselves  from  our  batteries,  from  which  they 
sutfercd  so  much,  crowned  the  heights  of  Mont-St.-Jean, 
and  charged  the  infantry.  This  movement,  which  made 
in  time,  and  supported  by  the  reserves,  must  have  decided 
the  day,  made  in  an  isolated  manner  and  before  att'airs  oh 
the  right  were  terminated,  became  fatal. 

«  Having  no  means  of  countermanding  it,  the  enemy 
showing  many  masses  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  our  two 
divisions  of  cuirassiers  being  engaged,  all  our  cavalry  ran 
at  the  same  moment  to  sup]  lort  their  comrades.  There,  for 
three  hours,  immcrous  charges  were  made,  which  enabled 
us  to  penetrate  several  squares,  and  to  take  six  .standards 
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of  the  light  infantry,  and  advantage  out  of  proportion  with 
the  loss  which  our  cavalry  experienced  by  the  grape-shot 
and  musket-firing.  It  Avas  impossible  to  dispose  of  our  re- 
serves of  infantry  until  we  had  repulsed  the  flank  attack 
of  the  Prussian  corps.  This  attack  always  prolonged  itself 
2Derpendicularly  upon  our  right  flank.  The  Emperor  sent 
thither  general  Duhesme  with  the  young  guard,  and  seve- 
ral batteries  of  reserve.  The  enemy  was  kept  in  check, ' 
repulsed  and  fell  back  :  he  had  exhausted  his  forces,  and 
we  had  nothing  more  to  fear.  It  was  this  moment  that 
was  indicated  for  an  attack  upon  the  centre  of  the  enemy. 
As  the  cuirassiers  sutt'ered  by  the  grape-shot,  we  sent  four 
battalions  of  the  middle  guard  to  protect  the  cuirassiers, 
keep  the  position,  and,  if  possible,  disengage  and  draw 
back  into  the  plain  a  part  of  our  cavalry. 

«  Two  other  battalions  were  sent  to  keep  themselves  en 
potence  upon  the  extreme  left  of  the  division  which  had 
manoeuvred  upon  our  flanks,  in  order  not  to  have  any 
uneasiness  on  that  side;  the  rest  was  disposed  in  reserve, 
part  to  occupy  the  potence  in  rear  of  Mont-Sain- Jean,  part 
upon  the  ridge  in  rear  of  the  field  of  battle,  which  formed 
our  position  of  retreat. 

«  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  Ijattle  was  gained;  we  oc- 
cupied all  the  positions  which  the  enemy  occupied  at  the 
outset  of  the  battle  :  our  cavalry  having  been  too  soon  and 
ill  employed,  we  could  no  longer  hope  for  decisive  suc- 
cess; but  marshal  Grouchy,  having  learned  the  movement 
of  the  Prussian  corps,  marched  upon  the  rear  of  that 
corps,  which  ensured  us  a  signal  success  for  next  day. 
After  eight  hours'  fire  and  charges  of  infantry  and  cava- 
lry, all  the  army  saw  with  joy  the  battle  gained,  and  the 
field  of  battle  in  our  power. 

"  At  half  after  eight  o'clock,  the  four  battalions  of  the 
middle  guard,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  ridge  on  the 
other  side  of  Alont-Saint-.Tean,  in  order  to  support  the 
cuirassiers,  l^eing  greatly  annoyed  by  the  grape-shot,  en- 
deavoured to  carry  the  batteries  with  the  bayonet.  At 
the  end  of  the  day,  a  charge  directed  against  their  flank, 
by  several  English  s(|uadrons,  put  them  in  disorder.  The 
fugitives  recrossed  the  ravine.  Several  regiments,  near 
at  hand,  seeing  some  troops  belonging  to  the  guard  in 
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confusion,  believed  it  was  the  old  guard,  and  in  conse- 
quence were  thrown  into  disorder.  Cries  of  «  All  is  lost, 
the  guard  is  driven  back!  j,  were  heard  on  every  side- 
The  soldiers  pretend  even  that  on  many  points  ill-dis- 
posed persons  cried  out, "  Sauve  qui  pent!  »  However  this 
may  be,  a  complete  panic  at  once  spread  itself  through- 
out the  whole  field  of  .battle,  and  they  threw  themsel- 
ves in  the  greatest  disorder  on  the  line  of  communica- 
tion :  soldiers,  cannoneers,  caissons,  all  pressed  to  this 
point;  the  old  guard,  which  was  in  reserve,  was  infected, 
and  was  itself  hurried  along. 

"  In  an  instant,  the  whole  army  was  nothing  but  a  mass 
of  confusion  ;  all  the  soldiers,  of  all  arms,  were  mixed 
pellmell,  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  rally  a  single 
corps.  The  enemy,  who  perceived  this  astonishing  con- 
fusion, immediately  attacked  with  their  cavalry,  and  in- 
creased the  disorder,  and  such  was  the  confusion,  owing 
to  night  coming  on,  that  is  was  impossible  to  rally  the 
troops,  and  point  out  to  them  their  error.  Thus  a  battle 
terminated,  .a  day  of  false  manoeuvres  rectified,  the  great- 
est success  ensured  for  the  next  day  :  all  was  lost  by  a 
moment  of  panic  terror.  Even  the  squadrons  of  service, 
drawn  up  by  the  side  of  the  Emperor,  were  overthrown 
and  disorganized  by  these  tumultuous  Avaves,  and  there 
was  then  nothing  else  to  be  done  but  to  follow  the  tor- 
rent. The  parks  of  reserve,  the  baggage  which  had  not 
repassed  the  Sambre,  in  short  everything  that  was  on 
the  field  of  battle,  remained  in  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  impossible  to  wait  for  the  troops  on  our  right 
every  one  knows  what  the  bravest  army  in  the  world  is 
when  thus  mixed  and  thrown  into  confusion,  and  when 
its  organization  no  longer  exists. 

"  The  Emperor  crossed  the  Sambre  at  Chavleroi,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  19th.  Philippeville  and 
Avesnes  have  been  given  as  the  points  of  reunion.  Prince 
•leronie,  general  Morand,  and  other  generals  have  there 
already  rallied  a  part  of  the  army.  Marshal  Grouchy,  with 
the  corps  on  the  right,  is  moving  on  the  lower  Sambre. 

"  The  loss  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  very  great,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  standards  we  have 
t/aken  from  him,  and  from  the  retrograde  movement  which 
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he  made;  ours  cannot  be  calculated  till  after  troops  shall 
have  been  collected.  Before  the  disorder  broke  out,  we 
had  already  experienced  a  very  considerable  loss,  parti- 
cularly in  our  cavalry,  so  fatally,  thouj^h  so  bravely  enga- 
ged. Notwithstanding  these  losses,  this  brave  cavalry 
constantlj'  kept  the  position  it  had  taken  from  the  English, 
and  only  abandoned  it  when  the  tumult  and  disorder  of 
the  field  of  battle  forced  it.  In  the  midst  of  the  night,  and 
the  obstacles  which  encumbered  their  route,  it  could  not 
preserve  its  own  organization. 

«  The  artillery  has,  as  usual,  covered  itself  with  glory. 
The  carriages  belonging  to  the  head-quarters  remained  in 
their  ordinarj'  position;  no  retrograde  movement  being 
judged  necessarj'.  In  the  course  of  the  night  they  fell  into 
the  enemy's  hands. 

"  Such  has  been  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Mont-St.- 
Jean,  glorious  for  the  French  armies,  and  yet  so  fatal.  >, 

MABSHAL  GROUCHY'S  OFFICIAL  REPORT  TO  NAPOLEON. 

"  DiNANT,  .Juno  ->Otli.  181,5. 

«  It  was  not  till  after  seven  in  the  evening  of  the  18th 
of  June,  that  T  received  the  letter  of  the  duke  of  Dal- 
matia,  (Soult,)  which  dirpcted  me  to  march  on  St.-Lam- 
bert,  and  to  attack  general  Bulow.  I  fell  in  with  the  enemy 
as  I  was  marching  on  Wavre.  He  was  immedintely  driven 
into  Wavre,  and  general  Vandamnie's  corps  attacked 
that  town,  and  was  warmly  engaged.  The  portion  of 
Wavre,  on  the  right  of  the  Dyle,  Avas  carried  :  but  much 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  debouching,  on  the  other 
Bide ;  general  Gerard  was  wounded  bya  ball  in  the  breast, 
whilst  endeavouring  to  carry  the  mill  of  Bierge,  in  order 
to  pass  the  rivei*,  but  where  he  did  not  succeed;  and  lieu- 
tenant-general Aix  had  been  killed  in  the  attack  on  the 
town.  In  this  state  of  things,  being  impatient  to  cbh- 
perate  with  your  Majesty's  army  on  that  import  ant  day, 
I  detached  several  corps  to  force  the  passnge  of  the  Dyle 
and  march  against  Bulow.  The  corps  of  Vandamme,  in 
the  mean  time,  maintained  the  attack  on  Wavre,  and  on 
the  mill,  wheiice  the  enemy  showed  an  intention  to  de- 
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boucb,  but  which  I  did  not  conceive  he  was  capable  of 
efiecting.  I  arrived  at  Limal,  passed  the  river,  and  the 
heights  were  carried  by  the  division  of  Vichery  and  the 
cavalry.  Night  did  not  permit  us  to  advance  farther, 
and  I  no  longer  heard  the  cannon  on  the  side  were  your 
Majesty  was  engaged. 

"  I  halted  in  this  situation  until  day-light.  Wavre 
and  Bierge  were  occupied  by  the  Prussians,  who,  at  three 
in  the  morning  of  the  19th,  attacked  in  their  turn, 
wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  difficult  position  in 
which  1  was,  and  expecting  to  drive  me  into  the  defile, 
and  take  the  artillery  which  had  debouched,  and  make 
me  repass  the  Dyle.  Their  efforts  were  fruitless.  The 
Prussians  were  repulsed,  and  the  village  of  Bierge  taken. 
The  brave  general  Penne  was  killed. 

«  General  Vandamme  then  passed  one  of  his  divisions 
by  Bierge,  and  carried  with  ease  the  heights  of  Wavre, 
and  along  the  whole  of  my  line  the  success  was  complete. 
I  was  in  front  of  Kosieres,  preparing  to  march  on  Brus- 
sels, when  I  received  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  loss  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  officer  who  brought  it  informed 
me,  that  your  Majesty  w^as  retreating  on  the  Sambre, 
without  being  able  to  indicate  any  particular  point  on 
which  I  should  direct  my  march.  I  ceased  to  pursue,  and 
began  my  retrograde  movement.  The  retreating  enemy 
did  not  think  of  following  me. 

"  Learning  that  the  enemy  had  already  passed  the 
Sambre  and  was  on  my  flank,  and  not  being  sufficiently 
strong  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  your  Majesty, 
without  compromising  the  troops  under  my  command, 
I  marched  on  Namur.  At  this  moment,  the  rear  of  the 
columns  were  attacked.That  of  the  left  made  a  retrograde 
movement  sooner  than  was  expected,  which  endangered, 
for  a  moment,  the  retreat  of  the  left ;  but  good  dispositions 
soon  repaired  everything,  and  two  pieces  which  had  been 
taken  were  recovered  by  the  brave  20th  dragoons,  who, 
besides,  took  a  howitzer  from  the  enemy.  We  entered 
Namur  without  loss.  The  long  defile  which  extendsfrom 
this  place  to  Dinant,  in  which  only  a  single  column  can 
march,  and  the  embarassment  arising  from  the  numer- 
ous transports  of  wounded,  rendered  it  necessary  to  hold 
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for  a  considerable  time  the  town,  where  I  had  not  the 
means  of  blowing  up  the  bridge.  I  intrusted  the  defence 
of  Naniur  to  general  Vandamnie,  who,  with  his  usual 
intrepidity,  maintained  himself  there  till  eight  in  the 
evening;  so  that  nothing  was  left  behind,  and  I  occupied 
Dinant. 

«  The  enemy  has  lost  some  thousands  of  men  in  the 
attack  on  Namur,  where  the  contest  was  very  obstinate ; 
the  troops  have  performed  their  duty  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  praise. 

«  De  Grouchy.  » 
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The  French  loss  has  been  computed  at  nearly  fifty 
thousand  men  during  the  campaign. 

Of  the  French  generals,  Lobau  (Mouton),  Compans, 
Duhesme  and  Cambronne  were  made  prisoners;  and 
Girard,  Devaux,  Letort,  Penne,  Michel,  Aix  and  Baudouin 
killed. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  arrive  at  a  more  accurate  notion  of 
the  loss  of  the  enemy  than  that  conveyed  by  Ney,  in  his 
speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  four  days  after  the  battle, 
to  which  the  reader's  notice  is  drawn  (page  207) :  "  Not  a 
man  of  the  guard  will  ever  rally  more.  1  myself  witnessed 
their  total  extermination  :  they  are  annihilated.  »  And 
everybody  knows  that  Napoleon  always  husbanded  the 
guard,  at  the  cost  of  all  his  other  troops.  "  Their  total 
extermination  ;;  implies  then  that  the  whole  army  was 
utterly  routed. 

The  slaughter,  in  the  absence  of  official  reports,  must 
be  left  to  be  computed  by  the  sober  judgment  of  the 
reader. 

The  French  force  detached  under  Grouchy  to  observe 
the  Prussians  amounted  to  thirty-two  thousand  men,  and 
a  hundred  and  four  guns. 

POSITIONS  OF    THE     ALLIED     ARTILLERY     TOWARDS    THE 
CLOSE  OF   THE  BATTLE. 

On  the  right,  close  to  the  Nivelles  road,  the  Brunswick 
guns.  Stretching  towards  the  left,  major  Bull's  (howit- 
zers), captain  N.  Ramsay's,  major  Webber  Smith's,  captain 
Mercer's,  major  Symper's  (German),  captain  Sandham's, 
major  Beane's  batteries;  and  captain  Bolton's,  at  the 
angle  between  Adam's  left  and  Maitland's  right.  Captain 
Sinclair's  battery.  Major  Vandersmissen's  batteries,  at 
the  interval  between  Halkctt's  brigade.  Major  Lloyd's 
major  sir  H.  Ross's  batteries.  Major  sir  R.  Gardner's 
battery,  advancing.  Major  Whinyate's  (rocket),  major 
Braun's  (German),  major  Roger's  batteries.  A  Dutch- 
Belgian  battery.  Major  von  Rettberg's  (German),  just 
relieved  'by  a  Prussian  battery.  A  Dutch-Belgian  bat- 
tery. Major  Kuhlman's  and  captain  Cleeve's  (German) 
batteries,  advancing  on  the  high-road,  after  refitting. 
Five  Dutch-Belgian  guns  near  Ditmcr's  brigade. 
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ARTILLERY  TAKEN  BY   THE  ALLIED  ARMY  AT  WATERLOO. 

12-pouncler  guns 35 

6      do.      do 57 

6- inch  howitzers 13 

24-pounder    do 17 

Total  guns.     .    .  122 

12-pounder  spare  gun-carriages 6 

6      do.                    do.               8 

Howitzer                  do.               6 

12-pounder  waggons 74 

6      do.            do 71 

Howitzer          do 50 

Forge                do 20 

Imperial  guard  do 52 

Generaltotal.    .    .^9* 


Exclusive  of  tliose  taken  by  the  Prussians,  on  the  field  and 
in  the  pursuit. 

Our  readers  will  give  us  credit  for  having  observed  a 
strict  impartiality  throughout  our  narrative  of  the  battle; 
and  in  the  same  spirit  would  we  desire  to  discuss  those 
questions  relating  to  it,  which  have  given  rise  to  so  many 
false  and  exaggerated  statements. 

The  first  subject  of  controversy  we  shall  notice,  is  the 
strange,  but  oft  repeated  cljarge,  against  Wellington's  mi- 
litary judgment,  in  choosinghis  position  in  front  of  Mont- 
fSt.-Jean,  with  a  forest  in  his  rear,  in  case  of  defeat.  1 
must  be  excused  if  I  show  some  little  indignation  at  the 
repetition  of  this  charge ;  a  British  soldier  must  be  allowed 
to  be  as  jealous  of  the  fame  of  his  illustrious  commander, 
as  our  gallant  opponents  were  of  that  of  their  idolized 
Kapoleon.  Well ,  what  is  the  charge  'i*  That  the  Waterloo 
position  was  not  well  chosen  for  a  retreat,  having  defiles 
and  a  wood  in  its  rear. 

We  begin  our  examination  of  this  ])oint  by  remarking 
that  Wellington  chose  the  position,  not  in  a  hurry,  nor 
because  he  was  forced  to  do  so,  but  most  deliberately,  and 
after  having  thoroughly  reconnoitred  it.    He  chose  it 
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with  the  conviction  that  he  could  well  maintain  it  until 
the  Prussians  could  forma  janetiou  with  him;  this  ac- 
complished, he  knew  that  the  French  would  not  have  a, 
single  chance  left.  He  had  but  one  apprehension ;  namely, 
that  the  enemy  would  push  on  by  Hal,  a.nd  turn  the  allied 
right.  But  Napoleon's  holding  us  too  cheap,  his  impe- 
tuosity, or  his  desperation,  brought  him  headlong  upon 
our  chosen  position  :  the  very  best  for  our  purposes  bet- 
ween Charleroi  and  Brussels.  Let  the  event  assist  the 
impartial  reader  in  deciding  which  commander  showed 
the  better  judgment  in  selecting  his  ground  for  action. 
But  as  far  as  the  Duke  is  concerned,  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  say  anything  in  his  defence.  Nor  should  we  have  at- 
tempted to  give  a  description  of  the  Waterloo  position,  but 
for  the  judgment  of  Napoleon,  at  least  as  comitig  to  us 
through  the  generals de  Montholon,  Gourgaud,  de  Las-Ca- 
ses, Mr.  O'Meara,  etc.,  being  so  directly  at  variance  with 
that  pratically  shown  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who,  we 
suppo.sed,  had  previously  both  taken  up  and  successfully 
defended  too  many  positions,  not  to  know  the  local  requi- 
sites of  a  good  one,  and  particularly  as  opposed  to  a  French 
army.  Waterloo  was  not  fixed  upon  at  the  spur  of  the 
moment  as  1  have  elsewhere  shov/n;  in  addition  to  which, 
the  Duke,  his  staii',  and  most  of  our  generals  were  so  often 
over  the  gi-ound  before  the  battle,  that  the  farmers  com- 
plained of  the  damage  done  thereby  to  their  crops.  It 
may  be  Avell  to  observe,  for  the  information  of  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  position  and  localities,  that  the 
main-road  from  the  field  of  Waterloo  to  Brussels  is  a  very 
wide  and  Avell  paved  one.  The  road  to  the  capital  by 
Braine-l'Alleud  and  Alsemberg  is  also  paved  *.  Several 
cross-roads,  in  rear  of  our  position,  likewise  traverse  the 
forest  of  Soigne,  and  communicate  Avith  the  high-road 
between  this  and  Brussels.  'Die  trees  of  the  forest,  and 
the  hedges,  banks,  and  buildings  on  the  sides  of  the  roads, 
would  have  aftbrded  excellent  protection  to  light  troops 
covering  a  retreat,  and  have  materially  aided  to  keep  the 
pursuing  enemy  at  bay.  Close  in  rear  of  the  allied  army 
and  along  the  verge  of  the  Avood,  was  a  most  advanta- 

*  Most  writers  oil  Waterloo,  particularly  those  frnm  St.-Hcloiia, 
appear  totally  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this  road. 
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geous  ridge,  whicli  might  have  offered  an  excellent  second 
position,  and  from  whence  the  guns  could  command  eve- 
rything within  their  range.  The  forest  of  Soigne  itself, 
composed  of  lofty  trees,  afforded  a  shelter  which  resolute 
men  could  not  be  easily  driven  from  :  being  nearly  free 
from  underwood,  it  was  everywhere  passable  for  broken 
infantry  and  cavalry,  and  from  which  no  earthly  force 
could  have  dislodged  us,  unless  we  willed  it-  When  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  some  years  after  the  battle,  was  asked 
what  he  would  have  done,  had  he  been  driven  from  his 
position  at  Waterloo,  his  Grace  replied,  "  I  should  have 
gone  into  the  Avood. ;,  The  impartial  opinion  of  the  cele- 
brated and  able  military  writer  Jominimay  with  propriety 
be  here  cited  : 

"  We  have  said  that  one  of  the  essentials  in  a  position 
is,  that  it  should  otter  the  means  of  retreat ;  which  brings 
us  to  the  consideration  of  a  question  created  by  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  Supposing  an  army  to  be  posted  in  front 
of  a  forest,  having  a  good  road  behind  its  centre  and  each 
of  its  wings;  would  it  be  compromised,  as  Napoleon 
asserts,  in  the  event  of  its  losing  the  battle?  For  my  own 
part,  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  such  a  position  would 
be  more  favourable  for  retreating,  than  if  the  country 
were  perfectly  open;  since  a  beaten  army  cannot  traverse 
a  plain  without  being  exposed  to  the  utmost  danger. 
Doubtless,  if  the  retreat  should  degenerate  into  a  disor- 
derly flight,  a  portion  of  the  guns  remaining  in  battery  in 
front  of  the  forest  would  probably  be  lost;  but  the  infan- 
try, the  cavalry,  and  the  rest  of  the  artillery;  would  be 
able  to  retire  with  as  much  facility  as  across  a  jDlaiu; 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  retreat  takes  place  with  order, 
nothing  can  possibly  protect  it  better  than  a  forest :  pro- 
vided always,  there  exist  at  least  two  good  roads  behind 
the  lines ;  that  the  enemy  be  not  allowed  to  press  too  close, 
before  the  requisite  measures  preparatory  to  retiring  are 
thought  of;  and  that  no  lateral  movement  shall  enable  the 
enemy  to  anticipate  the  army  at  the  outlets  from  the 
forest,  as  happened  at  Hohenlinden.  It  would  also  greatly 
tend  to  secure  the  retreat,  if,  as  Avas  the  case  at  Waterloo, 
the  forest  should  form  a  concave  line  behind  the  centre ; 
for  such  a  bend  would  then  become  a  regular  place 
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d'armes,  in  which  to  collect  the  troops  and  att'orcl  time  to 
file  them  successive!}^  into  the  hi^h  road  *  j). 

General  Jomini's  doctrine,  with  the  grounds  on  which 
it  clearly  rests,  will  have  more  weight  Avith  the  honest 
reader,  (be  he  a  military  man  or  a  civilian,  Frenchman  or 
an  Englishman,)  than  the  fond  opinions  of  Napoleon's 
admirers. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  plans  and 
expectations,  and  we  shall  have  ample  evidence  of  his 
quick  perception,  consummate  skill  and  unrivalled 
judgment. 

The  Duke  was  at  Vienna  at  the  moment  the  news 
reached  him  of  Bonaparte's  escape  from  Elba,  and  of  his 
landing  in  France.  The  following  letter  records  the  first 
impressions  made  by  this  event  in  the  Austrian  capital, 
and  the  full  conviction  which  Wellington  immediately 
felt,  that  the  enemy  of  Europe's  peace  would  be  speedily 
overthrown. 

To  Viscount  Castlereagh,  K.  G. 

■•  ^'lENNA,  March  12th,  IS  15. 
«  MY  LORD, 

"  I  received  here,  on  the  7th  instant,  a  dispatch  from 
lord  Burghersh,  of  the  Ist;  giving  an  account  that  Bona- 
parte had  quitted  the  island  of  Elba,  with  all  his  civil  and 
military  officers,  and  about  twelve  hundred  troops,  on  the 
26th  of  February.  I  immediately  communicated  this 
account  to  the  em]-)erors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  to  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  to  the  ministers  of  the  different  pow- 
ers, and  1  found  among  all  one  prevailing  sentiment,  of 
a  determination  to  unite  their  efforts  to  support  the  sys- 
tem established  b}'  the  peace  of  Paris. 

"  As  it  was  uncertain  to  what  quarter  Bonaparte  had 
gone,  whether  he  would  not  return  to  Elba,  or  would  even 
land  on  any  part  of  the  continent,  it  was  agreed  that 
it  was  best  to  postpone  the  adoption  of  any  measure  till 
his  farther  progress  shoukl  be  ascertained;  and  we  have 
since  received  accounts  from  Genoa,  stating  that  he  had 
landed  in  France,  near  Cannes,  on  the  1st  of  March;  had 
attempted  to  get  possession  of  Antibes,  and  liad  been 

*  Art  of  \Yar,  page  59S. 
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repulsed,  and  that  he  was  on  his  march  towards  Grasse. 

"  No  accounts  had  been  received  at  Paris  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  day  of  the  5th,  of  his  having  quitted  Elba, 
nor  any  accounts,  from  any  quarter,  of  his  further  progress. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  sovereign's,  and  all  persons  as- 
sembled here,  are  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
crisis  which  this  circumstance  occasions  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  All  are  desirous  of  bringing  to  an  early  con- 
clusion the  business  of  the  Congress,  in  order  that  the 
whole  and  undivided  attention  and  exertion  of  all  may  be 
directed  against  the  common  enemy;  and  1  do  not  enter- 
tain the  smallest  doubt  that,  even  if  Bonaparte  should  be 
able  to  form  a  party  for  himself  in  France,  capable  of  ma- 
king head  against  the  legitimate  government  of  that 
country,  such  a  force  will  be  assembled  by  the  powers  of 
Europe,  directed  by  such  a  spirit  in  their  as  councils, 
must  get  the  better  of  him. 

"  The  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  and  the  king  of 
Prussian  have  dispatched  letters  to  the  king  of  France,  to 
place  at  his  Majesty's  disposal  all  their  respective  forces ; 
and  Austrian  and  Prussian  officers  are  dispatched  with 
the  letters,  with  powers  to  order  the  movement  of  the 
troops  of  their  respective  countries  placed  on  the  French 
frontiers,  at  he  suggestion  of  the  king  of  France. 

"  The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  eight  powers  who  signed 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  assembled  this  evening,  and  have 
resolved  to  publish  a  declaration,  in  which  they  will,  in 
the  name  of  their  sovereigns,  declare  their  firm  resolution 
to  maintain  the  peace  and  all  its  articles,  with  all  their 
force,  if  necessary.  I  enclose  the  draught  of  what  is  propo- 
sed to  be  published,  which,  with,  the  alteration  of  some 
expressions  and  the  omission  of  one  or  two  paragraphs, 
will,  1  believe,  be  adopted. 

"  Upon  the  wliole,  I  assure  your  Lordship  that  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  spirit  which  prevails  here  upon 
this  occasion  ;  and  1  do  not  entertain  the  smallest  doubt 
that,  if  unfortunately  it  should  be  possible  for  Bonaparte 
to  hold  at  all  against  the  king  of  France,  he  must  fall 
under  the  cordially  united  efforts  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe.  "  I  have  the  honour  to  bo,  etc. 

«  WjSLLINGTON.  j) 
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The  Duke,  though  strongly  urged  by  the  allied  sove- 
reigns of  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia  to  start  for  the  Ne- 
therlands, remained  in  Vienna  until  he  had  completed 
his  duties  at  the  Congress,  and  received  orders  from 
England  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops  assembling  in 
the  Low-Countries.  He  arrived  at  Brussels  early  in 
April.  In  less  than  twentj'-four  hours,  he  was  master  of 
the  state  of  things,  and  immediately  wrote  the  following 
dispatch. 

To  General  Kleist. 

■'  Brussels,  April  Titli,  ISl"). 
«  GENERAL, 

«  I  arrived  here  during  last  night:  I  have  spent  the  day  in 
endeavouring  to  make  myself  master  of  the  state  of  utfairs. 

"  The  reports  respecting  the  situation,  number  and  the 
intentions  of  the  enemy  are  always  excessively  vague  : 
but  it  apiiears  to  me  we  ought  to  be  prepared  against  a 
surprise  (cotq')  clemain)  which  he  might  be  tempted  to  trj' 
lit  any  moment. 

«  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  an  immense 
advantage  to  him  to  make  us  retrograde  with  the  troops 
which  we  have  in  front  of  Brussels  ;  to  drive  before  him 
the  king  of  France  and  tlie  Royal  family,  and  to  com])el 
the  king  of  the  NetJierlands,  witli  his  establishments 
newly  formed  here,  to  make  a  retreat.  This  would  be  a 
terrible  blow  in  public  opinion,  both  here  and  in  L'rance, 
and,  accordingto  his  usual  management,  {(lUnre),  the'news 
of  his  success  would  be  known  throughout  France,  whilst 
that  of  any  reverse  that  might  happen  to  him  would  be 
concealed  trom  everybody. 

«  After  having  placed  13,400  men  as  garrisons  in  Mons 
Tournay,  Ypres,  Ostend,  Nieuport  and  Antwerp,  1  can 
get  together  about  23,000  good  troops,  English  and  Hano- 
verian; amongst  them  about  hve  thousand  excellent 
cavalry.  This  number  will  be  increased  in  a  few  days, 
especially  in  cavalry  and  artillery.  1  can  also  bring  up 
20,000  Dutch  and  Belgian  troops,  including  two  thou.-and 
cavalry;  the  whole  having  about  sixty  pieces  of  cannon- 

«  My  opinion  is,  that  We  ought  to  take  measures  to 
unite  the  -ivhole  Friissian  army  with  this  allied  Anglo. 

15. 
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Dutch  army  in  front  of  Brussels;  and  that,  with  this 
view,  the  troops  under  your  Excellency's  command  should, 
without  lois  of  time,  march  along  the  Maese,  and  take  up 
cantonments  betv/oen  Charleroi,  Namur  and  Huy. 

«  By  this  disposition, w6  shall  be  sure  to  save  this  count- 
ry, so  interesting  to  the  allied  powers  :  we  shall  cover 
the  concentration  of  their  forces  on  the  Rhine;  and  we 
shall  escape  the  evils  which  would  inevitably  result  from  a 
sudden  retreat  in  our  actual  circumstances.  At  the  same 
time,  your  Excellency  would  be  just  as  able  as  you  are  in 
your  present  position,  to  march  your  troops  to  any  point 
reciuired  by  the  service  of  the  king;  and  we  should  have 
for  our  numerous  cavahy  a  field  of  battle  as  favourable  as 
any  in  the  rear  of  Brussels. 

«  I  beg  your  Excellency  to  take  these  reasons  into  con- 
sideration, and  to  let  me  know  your  determination;  in 
order  that  I  may  decide  what  measures  I  ought  to  take  in 
case  I  should  be  attacked,  if  your  Excellency  should  judge 
more  fit  to  remain  where  you  are. 

"  I  ought  to  apprize  j'our  Excellency,  that  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands  has  given  orders  for  providing  your 
troops  Avith  all  they  may  want  upon  their  advance  into 
this  country.  «  WELLINGTON.  » 

Our  readers  will  remark  in  this  letter  the  Duke's  prompt 
decision  on  the  importance  of  an  immediate  junction  of  a 
large  Prussian  force  with  the  British  allied  army,  and  of 
protecting  Brussels  at  all  hazards.  We  shall  see  how 
much  stress  Napoleon  laid  upon  keeping  the  British  and 
the  Prussians  apart,  and  upon  making  a  dash  at  Brussels. 
These  two  great  commanders  then  took  the  same  view  : 
but  the  Duke's  vigilance  and  energy  baftlcd  all  Napo- 
leon's exertions  against  the  English  allied  army  and  the 
city  of  Brussels  :  the  Prussians  would  have  suffered  less 
at  Ligny,  if  the  Duke's  earnest  entreaty  tor  the  earliest 
possible  junction  of  the  allies  had  been  duly  appreciated. 
Wellington  also  correctly  anticipated,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment, that  Charleroi  and  its  vicinity  avouUI  probably  be 
the  point  selected  Ijy  Napoleon  for  his  irruption  into  the 
Netherlands. 

It  seems  from  a  letter  dated  15th  of  April  1815,  of  the 
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Duke  to  Gnoisenau,  that  he  had  ascertained  that  two  corps 
of  the  enemy,  composed  of  45,(t00  infantry  and  7.200  ca- 
valry, were  in  his  front  between  the  Sambre  and  the  sea  : 
he  immediately  set  off  to  reconnoitre  the  whole  frontier  : 
{bis  occupied  him  four  days. 

By  reference  to  the  "  secret  he:morandum  n  in  the 
Appendix,  No.  1,  it  may  be  seen  how  prompt,  energetic 
and  comprehensive  were  the  measures  resolved  upon  by 
the  duke  of  Wellington.  As  early  as  the  oOth  of  April,  he 
wrote  to  lord  Uxbridge,  '=  All  the  dispositions  are  so  made 
that  the  whole  army  can  be  collected  in  one  short  move- 
ment, with  the  Prussians  on  our  left.  » 

One  of  Wellington's  difficulties  in  preparing  for  the 
contest,  was  the  motley  character  of  some  of  the  foreign 
troops  placed,  or  offered  to  be  jilaced,  under  his  command. 
Some  Saxon  troops  in  particular  drew  from  him  very 
severe,  but  characteristic  strictures  and  contempt,  as 
appears  from  the  subjoined  documents  : 

To  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  G.  C.  B.    ] 

"  BuussKi.s,  May  3d,  1815. 

«  The  Saxons  mutinied  last  night  at  Liege,  and  obli- 
ged poor  old  Bliicher  to  quit  the  town;  the  cause  of  the 
mutiny  was  the  order  to  divide  the  corps,  and  that  the 
Prussian  part,  in  which  the  guards  were  included,  should 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Prussia 

«  We  hear  of  Bonaparte's  quitting  Paris,  and  of  the 
march  of  troops  to  this  frontier,  in  order  to  attack  us.  I 
met  Bliicher  at  Tirlemont  this  day,  and  received  from 
him  the  most  satisfactory  assurances  of  support. 

"  For  an  action  in  Belgium  I  c;in  now  put  seventy 
thousand  men  into  the  field,  and  Bliicher  eighty  thou- 
sand :  so  that,  I  hope,  we  should  give  a  good  account  oven 
of  Bonaparte. 

"  1  am  not  satisfied  with  our  delays. 

"  Wellikgton.  » 

To  Prince  Hardenherg. 

"  IHuussELS,  Mny  .Id,  IS  15. 
«  MY  DEAR  PRINCE, 

«  1  have  received  your  letter  of  the  23d  of  April,  and  I 
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regret  that  there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  troops  to  be  sent  to  this  army,  i  am  perfectly  inclift'er; 
ent  as  to  whether  I  have  many  or  few  foreign  soldiers 
under  my  orders,  and  as  it  appears  that  prince  Bllichor 
and  the  Prussian  officers  are  not  disposed  to  let  me  fjo 
beaten  by  superior  numbers,  T  am  satisfied. 

"  As  to  the  Saxons,  your  Highness  will  probably  receive 
by  this  same  opportunity  the  reports  of  their  conduct  ye^;- 
terday  evening  :  and  as  I  have  not  enough  of  good  troops 
to  be  able  to  detack  any  of  them  to  Avatch  a  body  of  men 
disposed  to  mutiny,  I  think  I  shall  do  best  in  having 
nothing  to  do  witli  such  troops ;  and  if  they  do  not  get 
out  of  the  affair  of  last  evening  in  an  lionourable  manner, 
and  consistently  witli  the  military  character,  in  spite  of 
my  respect  for  the  powers  wlio  have  placed  them  at  my 
disposal,  I  shall  beg  to  decline  taking  them  under  my  com- 
mand. 

«  Wellington.  « 

Writing  to  sir  Henry  Hardinge,  two  days  afterwards, 
the  Duke  observes  that. 

"  Tlie  Saxon  troops,  it  is  very  obvious,  will  be  of  no 
use  to  anybody  during  the  war;  and  our  object  must  be 
to  ]}revent  them  from  doing  mischief.  .  1  do  not  think 
fourteen  thousand  men  will  have  much  weight  in  deci- 
ding the  fate  of  the  Avar.  But  the  most  fatal  of  all  mea- 
sures will  be  to  have  fourteen  thousand  men  in  the  field 
who  cannot  be  trusted;  and  who  will  require  nearly  as 
many  more  good  troops  to  observe  them.  „ 

These  Saxon  mutineers  were,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Duke,  immediately  sent  off  as  prisoners,  through  Holland 
and  Hanover,  into  Prussia,  by  the  orders  of  marshal  Blu- 
cher.  But  for  this  foresight  and  determined  maintenance 
of  military  discipline,  much  greater  mischief  would  have 
ensued  ainongst  certain  contingents  of  the  allird  troops, 
who,  as  it  was,  by  their  doubtful  attachment  to  the  cause 
in  which  they  were  enlisted  and  unsoldierlike  behaviour 
in  the  field,  provoked  many  a  hearty  curse  on  the  day  of 
Waterloo. 
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Napoleon's  plans  of  canipaigu.  —  llis  letter  to  Nej',  and  proclama- 
tion to  the  Belgians.  —  His  sanji-uine  expectations ,  and  utter 
disappointment,  —  Opinions  of  French  autiioi's  on  the  circum- 
stance of  Napoleon's  not  reachini;-  Brussels.  — Their  inconsisten- 
cies. —  Desire  of  Napoleon  to  iu:ike  his  marshals  responsible  for 
errors  he  committed.  — Opinion  ol'  M.  de  \'aulabelle.  — •  Napo- 
leon's charges  against  Grouchy;  impossibility  of  the  latt<'r's  pre- 
venting a  portion  of  the  Prussians  reaching  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

—  The  Emperor's  charges  against  Ney  refuted.  —  Admirable  con- 
duct of  Ney  during  the  campaign.  -  -  Mode  of  history-writing  at 
St. -Helena,  —  The  battle  not  fought  against  the  French  nation 

—  Napoleon's  character.  —  !Motley  composition  and  (Mpiivocal 
loyalty  of  part  of  th(!  allied  army.  —  Refutation  of  the  charge  th;it 
the  Duke  was  taken  by  surprise  ;  credulity  of  some  English  wri- 
ters on  this  subject.  —  His  Grace's  admirable  precaution,  — 
Foreign  statements,  that  the  Prussians  saved  us,  examined.  — 
The  tardy  cooperation  of  the  Prussians  produced,  not  the  defeat, 
but  the  total  rout  of  the  French.  — Conversation  of  Napideon  ,it 
St. -Helena.  — Gourgaud's  account.  —Opinions  of  the  l)uko  aiKl 
lord  Hill.  —  Ney's  testimony  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 

What  wore  Napoleon'.s  plans,  and  how  sanj^uine  were 
his  expectations,  will  be  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
following  letter,  written  to  the  prince  de  la  Moskowa,  the 
renowned  Ney,  who  had  joined  the  army  but  the  evening 
before,  and  by  his  proclamation  addressed  to  the  Belgians. . 

To  the  Prince  de  la  Moslvwa. 

•'  Ci!ARi.Ei;i)i  Juno  lOih,  IS  15. 
"  COUSIN, 

"  I  send  you  the  present  letter  by  my  aid-de-camp , 
general  Flahaut.  The  Major-General  (Soult)  must  have 
alreadj'  dispatched  orders  to  j'ou,  but  you  will  receive 
these  sooner,  because  my  officers  are  faster  than  his.  You 
will  receive  the  general  order  of  the  day ;  but  I  wish  to  . 
write  to  you  in  tletail,  because  it  is  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance. 

"  I  advance  marshal  Grouchy  with  the  third  and  fonrtii 
corps  of  infantry  upon  Sombreti'e,  and  my  guard  upon 
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Fleurus,  where  I  shall  be  in  person  before  mid-day.  If 
I  find  the  enemy  there,  I  shall  attack  him.  and  drive  every- 
thing before  me  as  far  as  Gembloux.  There  I  shall  decide, 
according  to  the  events  of  the  morning,  what  is  to  be 
done.  My  decision  will  be  made,  perhaps  at  three  o'clock, 
perhaps  in  the  evening.  My  intention  is,  that  the  mo- 
ment I  have  determined  on  my  plan,  you  should  be  in 
readiness  to  march  on  Brussels.  I  will  support  you  with 
the  guard,  which  will  be  at  Fleurus  or  at  Sombreffe;  and 
I  should  like  to  reach  Brussels  to-morrow  morning.  You 
should  set  forward  this  evening,  if  I  can  form  my  plan  in 
time  for  you  to  hear  from  me  to-day,  and  you  should 
march  three  or  four  leagues  before  night,  and  be  in  Brus- 
sels at  seven  to-morrow  morning. 

"  You  can  dispose  of  your  troops  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  One  division  two  leagues  in  advance  of  Quatre-Bras, 
if  there  should  be  no  obstacle  :  Six  divisions  of  infantry 
about  (juatre-Bras,  and  one  division  at  Marbais,  in  order 
that  I  may  have  its  assistance,  should  I  want  it,  at  Som- 
brefie;  but  this  is  not  to  delay  your  march  :  Count  de 
Valmy's  corps,  which  contains  three  thousand  cuiras- 
siers of  elite,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Roman  way  with 
the  Brussels  road,  in  case  I  should  need  it ;  as  soon  as  ever 
I  have  formed  my  plan,  you  will  order  this  division  to 
rejoin  you. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  with  me  the  division  of  the  guard 
which  is  commanded  by  general  Lefebvre-Desnouettes, 
and  I  send  you  in  exchange  the  two  divisions  of  count  de 
Valmy's  corps.  But,  according  to  my  plans  at  this  mo- 
ment, I  prefer  posting  count  de  Valmy  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  have  him  within  reach  if  1  want  him,  and  to  avoid> 
causing  general  Lefebvre-Desnouettes  any  false  marches ; 
for  it  is  probable  that  I  shall  resolve  upon  marching  with 
the  guard  this  evening  upon  Brussels. 

«  Nevertheless,  cover  Lefebvre's  division  by  the  two 
divisions  of  cavalry  belonging  to  D'Erlon  and  Keille,  in 
order  to  spare  the  guard;  for  if  there  should  be  any  hot 
work  with  the  English,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  with 
our  line  than  the  guard. 

"  I  have  adopted  as  a  general  principle  of  this  cam- 
paign, to  divide  my  army  into  two  wings,  and  a  reserve. 
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«  Your  wing  ■will  consist  of  the  four  divisions  of  tlie 
first  corps,  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  second  corps,  ot 
two  divisions  of  light  cavalry,  and  the  two  divisons  of 
count  de  Valmy's  corps.  The  number  ot  these  troops 
cannot  be  much  less  than  forty-five  or  fitfty  thousand 
men.  Marshal  Grouchy  will  have  nearly  an  equal  num- 
ber, and  will  command  the  right  wing.  The  guard  will 
form  the  reserve,  and  I  shall  bring  it  up  in  support  of  the 
one  wing  or  the  other,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
Major-General  will  issue  the  most  precise  orders,  in  order 
to  secure  obedience  to  you,  when  you  have  a  separate 
command  :  whenever  I  am  present,  the  commanders  ol 
corps  will  receive  orders  directly  from  me.  I  shall  draw 
troops,  according  to  circumstances,  from  either  wing,  to 
strengthen  my  reserve. 

«  You  well  understand  the  importance  attached  to  the 
taking  of  Brussels.  It  may  also  produce  important  re- 
sults; for  a  movement  of  such  promptitude  and  daring 
will  cut  off  the  English  troops  at  Mons,  Ostend,  etc. 

"  I  wish  your  measures  to  be  so  taken,  that,  at  the 
first  order,  your  eight  divisions  may  be  able  to  march  ra- 
pidly on  Brussels,  without  any  difficulty. 

"  Napoleon.  » 

proclamation  to  the  belglvns  and  inhabitants  01" 
the  left  bank  of  the  khine  *. 

.>.«  The  ephemeral  success  of  my  enemies  detached  you 
for  a  moment  from  my  Empire  :  in  my  exile  upon  a  rock 
in  the  sea,  I  heard  your  complaints.  The  God  of  battle 
has  decided  the  fate  of  your  Ijeautiful  provinces;  Napoleon 
is  among  you.  You  are  worthy  to  be  Frenchmen,  llisc 
in  mass,  join  my  invincible  phalanxes,  to  exterminate  the 
remainder  of  those  barbarians,  who  arc  your  enemies  and 
mine;  they  fly  with  rage  and  despair  in  their  hearts. 

"  (Signed)  Napoleon. 
«  By  the  Emperor  : 
«  The  major-general  of  the  army, 

«  Count  Bertrand. 

"  At  the  Imperial  Palace  ol'Laekcn.  » 

■■  A  large  quantity  of  these  proclamations  Mas  roiuiJ  amonyst  the 
Imperial  baggage. 
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Little  comment  need  be  made  upon  this  letter  and  prO* 
clamation.  They  are  characteristic  of  Napoleon.  A  most 
able  plan  of  operations  is  developed  with  his  usual  reck- 
lessness of  human  life  :  we  see  him  prepared  to  sacrifice 
his  troops  of  the  line  to  save  his  guard;  and  either  wing, 
so  that  with  the  other  he  might  make  a  dash  at  Brussels. 

His  overweening  confidence  of  being  there  even  early 
on  the  17th,  and  his  sanguine  expectations  that  the  popu- 
lation would  support  him,  are  clearly  shoAvn  by  the  above 
documents. 

Napoleon  must  evidently  have  miscalculated  the  degree 
of  energy  and  promptitude  nessary  to  overcome  two  such 
generals  as  Wellington  and  Blilcher.  He  sadly  underrated 
the  gallant  troops  Avhich  he  and  his  marshal  had  to  com- 
bat. And  when  adverse  writers  talk  so  much  of  the  cal- 
culating, cautious  and  methodical  Wellington  (as  Napo- 
leon was  i)leased  to  call  him.)  being  taken  by  surprise  in 
this  campaign,  we  may  venture  to  ask,  was  not  the  Empe- 
ror taken  by  surprise  and  thrown  out  in  all  his  calcula- 
tions by  the  extreme  vigilance  and  energy  v/hich  brought 
three  corps  of  the  Prussian  army,  above  eighty-five  thou- 
sand men,  into  position  at  Ligny  by  mid-day  on  the  16th'? 
and  but  for  an  error  in  the  transmission  of  orders,  these 
troops  would  also  have  been  joined  by  Bulow's  corps ;  and 
had  general  Zieten  sent  information  to  general  Miiifling 
or  to  the  duke  of  Wellington  at  Brussels,  when  the  French 
army  in  three  columns  was  first  seen  in  his  front  in  ad- 
,vance  of  Charleroi,  the  whole  allied  army  might  have 
been  concentrated  at  Quatre-Bras  during  the  night  of  the 
loth.  Wellington  in  person  was  at  Ligny  on  the  Kith; 
observing  Napoleon  preparing  for  battle,  and  .after  con- 
ferring with  Bliichcr,  he  returned  to  Quatre-Bras  in  time 
to  give  a  most  critical  check  to  the  gallant  Ney.  Was  it 
no  surprise  to  Napoleon  to  find  that  Wellington,  upon 
hearing  of  Bliicher's  retreat  from  Ligny,  instead  of  falling 
back  to  Ostend,  etc.,  immediately  retired  with  ominous 
steadiness  upon  Mont-St.-JeanV  and  there  arrested  the  am- 
bition of  his  opponent,  who,  instead  of  being  at  Brussels 
early  on  the  17th,  as  intimated  to  Ney,  was  compelled  to 
open  his  eyes,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  still  above  twelve  miles  from  Brussels,  and  unable 
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to  advance  a  step  neavcr  without  fi,qhtingades])erate  battle, 
and  staking  bis  empire  on  the  result !  He  did  fight :  the 
stake  was  lost,  and,  by  the  next  morning,  he  found  himself 
again  at  Charleroi,  whence  he  had  dispatched  his  memo- 
rable letter  to  his  "  cousin  »  Ney  but  two  days  before. 
He  must  have  felt  an  agpny  of  surprise  and  something 
more,  as  he  fled  on  for  his  very  life,  to  escape  from  his 
enraged  pursuers. 

M.  de  VaulabcUe  indeed,  in  his  «  Campaign  and  Battle 
of  Waterloo,  n  published  at  Paris  in  1845,  attributes  the 
non-arrival  of  Napoleon  at  Brussels,  to  his  having  calcu- 
lated that  the  Prussians  would  not  assemble  in  any  great 
force  until  the  17th,  (page  53;)  and  further  on  (page  54,) 
the  author  says,  "  Napoleon's  plans  and  arrangements 
were  frustrated  and  his  sanguine  expectations  disap- 
pointed, on  finding  a  barrier  of  ninety-five  thousand 
Prussians  assembled  lietween  him  and  the  Belgian  capi- 
tal.n  The  above  author  also  informs  us,  ipage  68,)  that  a 
longer  delay  on  the  IGth,  in  executing  his  projected  move- 
ments at  Ligny,  would  have  compromised  his  success  on 
that  day ;  and  (page  95,)  that  "  on  the  17th,  fresh  delays 
succeeded  those  of  the  two  preceding  ones.ij  Ney's  troops, 
although  the  marshal,  it  is  pretended,  received  orders  to 
renew  the  attack  on  Quatre-Bras  at  break  of  day,  were  still 
in  bivouac  at  eleven  o'clock.  We  are  given  to  understand 
by  M.  de  Vaulabelle,  that  similar  delays  occurred  to  diffe- 
rent corps  placed  under  the  direct  command  of  the  Empe- 
ror and  iiaarshal  Grouchy.  We  are  also  told  that  «  the 
soldiers  grumbled  at  this  inaction  oi  which  they  did  not 
know  the  motives,  questioned  their  officers,  and  interro- 
gated their  generals ;n  in  fact,  to  use  the  author's  words, 
"  L'energie  et  Vactivite  scinhiaient  s'ctre  rcfufjiees  dans  Iciirs 
rangs.r,  ( "  AH  energy  and  activity  seemed  to  have  taken 
refuge  in  their  ranks.n)  The  inhabitants  of  St.-Amand 
also  affirm  that,  on  a  group  of  generals  passing  through 
the  village,  the  soldiers  followed  them  with  their  cries, 
«  We  made  our  soup  at  break  ot  day  in  order  to  be  sooner 
at  the  ball,  and  we  have  been  four  hours  doing  nothing; 
why  don't  we  fight?    There  is  something  underhand*.j» 

*  Campayne cl  Bataille de  Waterloo,  i>(iv  A(  mu.i.k  or;  Vaulaiieli.E 
p.  93-%.  Paris,  1815. 
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In  face  of  all  these  discrepant  statements,  and  upon  calm 
reflection  and  close  examination  of  the  history  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  Napoleon's  disasters  should  not  be 
attributed  to  the  neglect  or  disobedience  of  his  generals, 
but,  under  Providence,  to  the  consummate  bravery  of  the 
troops,  and  the  skill  of  the  generals  opposed  to  him. 

Napoleon,  when  at  St.-Helena,  admitted  that  the  tactics 
of  his  army  in  the  Waterloo  campaign  had  their  defects ; 
but  on  no  occasion,  to  my  knowledge,  did  he  admit  that 
he  himself  had  committed  an  error.  He  invariably  endea- 
voured to  shift  all  blame,  more  especially  the  irretrievable 
failure  at  Waterloo,  to  other  shoulders  than  his  own,  to 
those  of  his  marshals.  He  accused  Grouchy,  the  well- 
tried  soldier  in  many  a  hard-fought  field,  and  who  was 
banished  for  his  attachment  to  the  Imperial  cause,  of 
having,  by  neglect,  delay  and  non-compliance  with  orders, 
occasioned  his  defeat  at  Waterloo ;  and  Grouchy's  alleged 
false  movement  is  the  basis  of  every  ai'gument  advanced 
by  those  who  yet  maintain  the  military  infallibility  of 
their  idolized  Emperor.  One  would  imagine,  from  the 
tenor  of  Napoleon's  order  of  the  day  on  the  14th  of  June, 
"  Soldiers !  we  have  forced  marches  to  make,  battles  to 
fight, dangers  to  encounter,,,  that  he  would  not  have  allow- 
ed the  precious  hours  of  the  morning  of  the  16th  to  be 
frittered  away  in  inactivity,  or  have  left  his  troops  until 
near  eleven  o'clock  in  the  bivouac  of  the  night  before, 
chiefly  where  they  crossed  the  Sambre,  viz.  at  Charleroi, 
Ohatelet  and  Marchiennes,  without  making  a  movement 
to  support  his  advanced  troo])s  at  Frasnes  and  Fleurus. 
No  doubt  the  French  were  fatigued  and  wanted  rest;  but, 
as  the  success  of  the  campaign  depended  upon  vigorously 
pi-essing  forward,  and  making  the  most  of  the  first  advan- 
tages, there  was  no  time  for  rest.  Again,  on  the  17tb, 
after  the  battles  of  Quatre-Bras  and  Ligny  Ave  find  Napo- 
leon lingering  on  the  field  of  Ligny,  visiting  the  wounded, 
and  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  witnessing  the  gal- 
lantry of  his  troops;  we  find  him  discussing,  with  Gerard 
and  Grouchy,  subjects  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
campaign  which  should  decree  him  Emperor  or  exile:  we 
find  it  to  be  near  one  o'clock  p.  M.  (17th,)  before  he  put  his 
own  force  in  motion  to  join  Ney  in  pursuit  of  us,  or  before 
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be  gave  Grouchy  his  orders  to  pursue  the  Prussians. 
Early  in  the  morning,  Pajol's  cavalry  and  Teste's  infantry 
divisions  were  detached  towards  Namur,  in  pursuit  of  the 
Prussians;  and,  strange  to  say,  when,  after  capturing  a 
Prussiti.n  battexy  on  the  Namur  road,  and  sending  it  to 
the  Imperial  head-quarters,  they  found  themselves  com- 
pletely baffled  and  at  fault,  they  returned  to  their  bivouac 
of  the  preceding  night  near  Mazy,  and  lay  there  till  next 
morning,  the  18th. 

The  Prussians,  after  their  line  had  been  broken  about 
nine  o'clock  on  the  10th  at  Ligny,  were  allowed  to  retreat 
upon  Wavre  unmolested;  nor  did  Grouchy,  who  was  sub- 
sequently^ ordered  by  Napoleon  «  to  follow  the  Prussians 
and  not  to  let  them  out  of  his  sight,  to  complete  their  de- 
feat by  attacking  them  and  prevent  their  effecting  a  junc- 
tion ■vyitli  the  allies,  n  know  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
17th  by  what  route  the  main  Prussian  army  had  retreated, 
Grouchy's  advance-guard  did  not  come  up  with  the  Prus- 
sian rear  till  half-past  ten  a.  m.  of  the  18th,  when  three 
out  of  the  four  Prussian  corps  were  already  on  their 
march  to  join  us  :  of  this  Grouchy  knew  nothing;  so  far 
from  it,  he  believed  he  had  the  whole  Prussian  army 
before  him. 

If  it  be  objected  to  Grouchy,  that  he  did  not  act  up  to  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  his  instructions,  we  affirm  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  do  so,  the  delay  in  giving  him  his 
orders  having  enabled  the  Prussians  to  gain  fourteen  hours 
start  of  him. 

This  fact  the  marshal  communicated  to  the  Emperor, 
who  replied  that  he,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  was  about 
to  follow  the  English  and  give  them  battle,  should  they 
take  position  in  fr(»nt  of  the  forest  of  Soigne,  directing 
Grouchy  to  conuuunicate  with  him  by  the  paved  road  of 
Quatre-Bras*  :  but  not  a  word  about  that  general's  join- 
ing in  his  attack  on  the  English.  Napoleon  followed  us  by 
the  paved  road  to  La  Belle-Alliance:  Grouchy  followed  the 
Prussians  by  crossroads  to  Gembloux,  about  six  miles, 


'  A  posiliw  i>i-oo('iliat  NapnU^oii  was  ot"  (ipiiiion  that  the  Prussians 
^\•(>l■(M•('til■in^■  upnii  Nniiiur  and  llii'Meus(!;  orwhyliil  ho  direct  the 
i-niiiiuunic-aiioii  111  lie  ki'p'  up  Ivy  the  pavod  road  ol'(Ju:ili'c-l?vas  I 
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where  he  halted  for  the  night,  and  wrote  to  Napoleon ; 
receiving  the  following  answer,  dated 

"  Farm  of  Caillou,  ten  o'clock  a.  ^r. 
June  IStli,  1815. 

« I  am  directed, «  says  the  Adjutant-General  (Soult,) "  by 
the  Emperor,  to  acquaint  you  that  he  is  going  to  attack  the 
English  who  are  in  line  of  battle  in  front  of  Waterloo, 
near  the  forest  of  Soigne. :  His  Majesty  directs  you  will 
move  upon  Wavre,  to  be  nearer  to  us,  to  report  your  ope- 
rations, to  keep  up  a  communication,  etc.  » 

Again,  not  one  word  aboutmarching  to  assist  the  Empe- 
ror :  and  here  we  may  observe  that  Wavre  is  not  in  the 
direction  of  Mont-St.- Jean.  When,  however,  at  one  o'clock. 
Napoleon  found  that  Wellington  was  not  to  be  trifled  with, 
and  that  a  Prussian  corps  was  hovering  upon  his  »right 
flank,  he  dispatched  another  order,  dated 

^  Field  ov  isattle,  Waterloo,  one  o'clock  r.  m. 
June  ISth,  1815. 

"  MONSIEUR  LE  i\IARECH.\L, 

''  You  wrote  from  Gembloux  this  morning  at  two  o'clock, 
informing  the  Emperor,  you  were  about  to  march  to  Sart- 
lez-Walhain.  H  is  Majesty  now  directs  you  will  mameuvre 
in  our  direction ,  you  must  find  out  the  point,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  communication,  and  be  at  hand  to  fall  upon 
and  destroy  any  enemy  that  may  attempt  to  attack  our 
right.  At  this  moment  we  are  engaged  in  battle  on  the 
line  of  Waterloo,  the  enemy's  centre  is  Mont-St.-Jean  ;  so 
manoeuvre  to  join  our  right  without  loss  of  time. 

«  The  adjutant-general,  Duke  of  DALaiATiA. 

«  P.  S.  —  "An  intercepted  letter  informs  us  that  the 
Prussian  general  Pulow  is  about  to  attack  our  right  flank; 
we  think  we  see  the  corps  on  the  heights  of  St.-Lambert ; 
so  approach  us  without  losing  an  instant,  and  destroy 
Bulow,  should  you  catch  him  in  the  fact.  « 

The  order  was  in  itself  no  doubt  sound  and  judicious; 
but  the  original  vice  we  have  already  alluded  to,  as  cha- 
racterizing the  movements  of  the  French  army  after  thp 
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passage  of  the  Sambre,  rendered  obedience  impossible.  The 
letter,  written  at  one  o'clock,  did  not  reach  Grouchy  until 
seven,  about  which  time  Napoleon's  right  had  been  at- 
tacked and  driven  back  by  Bulow's  advanced  brigades. 

It  was  half-past  seven  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  18th  of  June, 
when  Grouchy  moved  from  his  bivouac  at  Gembloux,and, 
owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the  roads,  nearly  half -past  eleven,, 
before  he  reached  Sart-lez-Walhain,a  distance  of  about  six 
miles.  At  the  latter  place,  the  report  of  a  heavy  cannon- 
ade was  distinctly  heard  in  the  direction  of  Waterloo  : 
Grouchy  was  strongly  urged  by  some  of  his  generals  to 
march  towards  the  firing:  and  for  not  doing  so,  he  has  been 
attacked  at  all  points.  He  declined  the  proposition  of  his 
generals,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  consider  it  his  duty 
to  march  towards  the  battle  already  raging  elsewhere,  but 
to  attack,  according  to  his  in.structions,  the  Prussians 
with  whom  he  had  just  come  up.  Grouchy  has  since  de- 
clared, that  he  did  not  consider  it  his  duty  to  follow  the 
advice  of  Gerard  and  the  other  generals,  and  that  to  have 
done  so  would  have  been  acting  contrary  to  his  orders. 
To  have  detached  a  portion  of  his  force  towards  the  main 
French  army  would  have  separated  his  two  corps  by  the 
Dyle  river,  whose  wjiters  were  much  swollen  by  the  heavy 
rains,  and  whose  banks  were  so  swampj',  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  his  divisions  to  have  mutually 
supported  each  other;  consequently  he  continued  his 
march  upon  Wavre. 

For  argument's  sake,  we  will  suppose  that  Grouchy 
adopts  the  advice  of  his  generals,  and  commences  his  march 
at  the  time  thefiringwas  first  heard,  about  half-past  twelve 
o'clock.  On  average  roads  in  fair  condition,  an  army  of 
thirty-two  thousand  men  of  all  arms  would  take  seven 
hours  to  march  fifteen  miles ;  they  had  already  marched 
about  six  miles,  as  we  have  seen,  over  bad  roads.  From 
Sart-lez-Walhain  to  Plancenoit, Napoleon's  right,  the  dis- 
tance is  about  sixteen  miles,  and  over  bad  roads ;  how  could 
they  have  come  up  in  time,  and  that,  without  taking  into 
account  the  obstructions  which  they  must  have  encoun- 
tered from  the  Prussian  corps  who  were  scouring  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  the  country '?  It  was  utterly  impos- 
sible for  Grouchy,  after  breaking  up  his  bivouac  at  Gem- 

10. 
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bloux  SO  late  as  half-past  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th,  to  prevent  the  three  Prussian  corps,  who  well 
knew  his  movements,  from  forming  a  junction  with  us,  or 
from  attacking  the  French  right.  Had  Grouchy  left  Gem- 
bloux  at  two  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  marched,  unmolested  by 
the  Prussians,  by  St.-Guibertand  Moustier  to  St.-Lambert, 
and  taken  position  near  the  defiles  of  the  Lasne  and 
St.-Lambert,  he  might  have  kept  Bulow  from  attaking  the 
French  right,  and  Napoleon  might,  before  eight  o'clock, 
about  which  time  a  brigade  of  Pirch's  and  part  of  a  bri- 
gade of  Zieten's  corps  came  up,  have  attacked  Wellington 
with  his  whole  remaining  force. 

After  the  unaccountable  delay  on  the  17th,  the  division 
of  his  force  by  Napoleon  appears  a  false  move;  for  a  corps 
of  cavalry  Avould  have  sufficed  to  watch  the  Prussians. 
Grouchy,  unquestionably,  was  dilatory,  and  wanting  in 
his  former  energy  and  judgment;  for  though  he  must 
have  known  that  the  Prussians,  or  a  large  portion  of  them, 
would  attempt  their  junction  with  us,  he  sent  out  no  pa- 
trols to  ascertain  whether  the  contemplatedmovement  was 
in  operation,  and  neglected  to  keep  up  that  which  is  always 
so  essential,  a  close  communication  with  the  main  body  of 
the  French  army.  His  whole  attention  appears  to  have 
been  directed  to  his  right;  the  events  on  his  left  he  enti- 
rely neglected. 

We  have  stated  Napoleon's  anxiety  to  impute  the  blame 
of  the  failure  exclusively  to  his  two  marshals.  AVe  have 
endeavoured,  in  the  fair  and  fearless  spirit  of  military 
criticism,  to  examine  how  tar  such  inculpation  is  borne 
out  by  facts  in  the  case  of  marshal  Grouchy,  and  we  now, 
in  the  same  impartial  manner,  propose  to  analyze  the  ac- 
cusation made  against  the  gallant  and  daring  Ney, "  the 
bravest  of  the  brave.  »  The  charges  are  twofold :  delay 
at  Quatre-Bras,  and  rashness  at  Waterloo. 

Ney,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  ordered  by  Napoleon,  on 
the  morning  of  the  16th,  to  seize  Quatre-Bras,  to  occupy 
Genappe  if  practicable,  and  to  be  ready  to  march  on  Brus- 
sels the  same  evening,  (IGth,)  or  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th  at  latest,  as  the  seizure  of  the  capital  l)y  a  coup  de 
main  on  the  17th  was  the  Emperor's  grand  object.  For 
this  purpose  Ney  was,  if  possible,  to  press  forward  three 
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or  four  leas'ues  at  least,  on  the  IGth,  and  to  be  supported 
by  the  li.^ht  cavalry  of  the  Imperial  guard. 

Now,  Ney  is  blamed  by  Napoleon,  and  other  military 
writers  (French,)  for  not  having  gained  possession  of 
Quatre-Bras  early  on  the  16th,  before  our  force  came  up. 
Certainly  no  British  soldier  underrates  the  value  of  an 
early  attack  :  (as  Arroyo-de-Molinos  can  testify  :)  but  was 
Ney  justified  in  attempting  to  obtain  possession  of  Quatre- 
Bras  ?  We  incline  to  think  he  was  not.  More  than  one 
half  of  his  force  was  still  in  the  rear  :  D'Erlon's  corps  was 
on  the  Sambre,  or  close  to  it,  Girard's  division  of  Reille's 
corps  was  near  Fleurus  with  Grouchy,  and  Kellermann's 
cavalry  had  not  joined.  No  blame  to  him,  the  gallant 
Ney,  for  that:  he  had  joined  the  army  but  the  evening 
before,  (the  15th).  Notwithstanding  these  untoward 
events,  he  ordered  forward  Reille's  (second)  corps;  but 
finding  thatheavy  masses  of  the  enemy  were  concentrating 
at  St.-Amand  on  his  right,  and  ignorant  of  the  force  in  his 
front,  he  judiciously  declined  to  press  on  tillD'Erlon  came 
up  as  a  support. 

Napoleon,  before  he  left  Charleroi,  sent  another  order  to 
Ney  to  unite  his  force,  (Reill's  and  D'Erlon's  corps,  and 
Kellermann's  cuirassiers  who  were  about  to  join  him,)  re- 
marking, «  With  this  force  you  ought  to  overwhelm  any 
strength  the  enemy  may  ojjpose  to  you.  »  When  Ney  com- 
menced his  attack  on  Quatre-Bras  he  M^as  cautious.  Napo- 
leon had  now  arrived  at  Fleurus,  and  sent  word  to  Ney, 
that  Grouch}''  would  attack  the  Prussians  at  half-past  two 
o'clock  ;  that  he,  Ney,  was  to  press  vigorously  upon  any 
enemy  in  his  front,  and  then  turn  round  and  assist  in 
crushing  the  Prussians  at  Ligny.  About  three  o'clock, 
Ney  got  another  dispatch,  informing  him  that  the  battle 
of  Ligny  had  already  begun,  directing  him  to  manoeuvre 
immediately,  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  Prussian  rear  with  all 
his  force,  which  would  be  utterly  destroyed  if  he  acted 
with  vigour,  adding,  in  his  own  emphatic  language  ad- 
dressed to  a  heart  so  susceptible  and  patriotic  as  Ney's, 
"  The  fate  of  France  is  in  your  hands!  »  But  that  which 
pre-eminently  characterized  Napoleon's  early  career,  that 
to  which  he  almost  exclusively  owed  his  brilliant  victories 
that  in  which  all  men  of  all  nations  will  admit  his  won- 
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derful  excellence,  —  rapidity  in  executing  his  plans,  —  here 
again  failed  him.  Lightning  may  slumber;  but  Time  will 
ceaselessly  march  on,  heedless  of  the  errors  of  heroes !  The 
Emperor's  delay  enabled  our  noble  Picton,  with  his  gallant 
band,  to  come  up  from  Brussels,  closely  followed  by  the 
Brunswickers,  headed  by  their  cherished  and  chivalrous 
duke,  who  found  Quatre-Bras  to  be  his  last  battle  field. 
Such  foes  occupied  Ney  ;  and  Napoleon  knew  it  not ! 

Observe,  Napoleon  (who,  according  to  French  historians, 
could  not  err,)  intrusting  the  lute  of  France  to  a  flank 
movement  by  Ney,  who  was  unable  ultimately  to  hold 
his  own  position!  He  accuses  Ney  of  having  kept  Reille's 
and  D'Erlon's  corps  detached,  saying,  "  Had  he  united 
them,  not  an  Englishman  would  have  escaped  at  Quatre- 
Bras  ,  »  and  yet  it  was  by  Napoleon's  oion  order,  (in  a 
pencilled  note,)  conveyed  by  colonel  Laurent,  that  Ney 
was  ordered  to  detach  D'Erlon's  corps  to  St-Amand! 
Laurent,  falling  in  with  the  head  of  the  coluinn  then 
marching  on  Frasnes,  upon  his  own  responsibility  chan- 
ged its  direction.  On  inquiring  for  count  D'Erlon,  he 
was  informed  that,  as  was  his  habit,  h(5  had  gone  ahead  to 
Frasnes,  preceding  his  column.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
latter  place,  Laurent  found  the  general,  and  handed  over 
to  him  the  pencilled  note,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  the 
l^osition  in  which  he  might  find  the  head  of  his  column, 

At  this  time  general  Delcambre,  chief  of  the  stafl:'of  the 
1st  (D'Erlon's)  corps,  went  to  acquaint  the  prince  de  la 
Moskowa  of  the  change  in,  the  line  of  march.  Ney,  who 
was  himself  then  hard  pressed  by  Wellington,  sent  back 
Delcambre  with  peremptory  orders  to  D'Erlon  to  march 
on  Quatre-Bras  :  but  ere  the  order  could  reach  him,  he  was 
close  to  St.-Amand,  and  consequently  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance to  return  in  time  to  render  assistance  to  Ney. 

Could  Ney  therefore  be  made  responsible  for  the  absence 
of  D'Erlon's  corps,  its  change  of  direction,  or  this  assumed 
want  of  vigour  consequent  on  either? 

It  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of  the  dispatch  from  Napo- 
leon at  two  o'clock  on  the  16th,  addressed  to  Ney  at  Gos- 
selies,  that  Napoleon  did  not  imagine  that  the  marshal  had 
left  Gosselies  at  that  hour,  much  less  that  he  had  attacked 
us.  Where  now  was  Ney's  delay  when,  with  a  fraction  of 
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his  force,  (three  divisions  of  Reille's  corps  and  Fire's  ca- 
valry,) he  attacked  us  at  Quatre-Bras '? 

Thisprovestheiallacy  of  the  assertions  contained  in  the 
Me  moires  historiques  de  Ntqjoleon,  and  something  perhaps 
stronger  than  fallacies  in  Gourgaud's  campaign  of  1815. 
In  these  Ney  is  assailed  for  not  attacking  us  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  16th.  We  will  not  however  leave  the 
posthumous  fame  of  the  gallant  Ney  to  be  sacrificed  to 
Imperial  infallibilit3^  We  assert  that  Ney,  on  the  16th, 
did  all  at  Quatre-Bras  that  circumstances  warranted,  and 
attempted  more;  we  assert  that  if  he  failed  in  his  attempt, 
(viz.  of  occupying  Quatre-Bras,)  his  failure  is  to  be,  so  far 
as  Ney  and  his  force  arc  concerned,  ascribed  to  British 
bayonets,  and  not  to  any  want  of  skill,  daring  or  rapidity 
on  the  part  of  Ney  *,  or  to  any  want  of  gallantry,  or 
deadly  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  brave  troops  of  Reille, 
Tire  and  Kellermann. 

We  arrive  now  at  the  different  versions  which  have 
been  published  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  Avhich 
issued  from  St. -Helena.  How  much  credit  should  be 
attached  to  these  accounts,  may  be  judged  by  the  following 
extracts  from  the  able  work  entitled  «  The  Military  life 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  :  j; 

«  It  may  perhaps  be  remarked,  that  we  have  attached 
little  authority  to  the  accounts  of  this  campaign  which 
emanated  from  St.-Helena.  The  writer  of  this  portion  of 
the  present  work  had  the  honour  of  being  intimately 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  persons  composing  Napoleon's 
suite  at  Longwood ;  and  although  he  has  reason  to  believe 
the  volums  given  to  the  world  with  the  names  of  gene- 
rals de  Montholon  and  Gourgaud  prefixed  to  them  to  be 
genuine ;  that  is,  that  they  were  prepared  from  Napo- 
leons notes  and  dictation ;  yet,  he  conceives,  he  has  equal 
reason  for  rejecting  them  as  testimony.  An  officer  of 

*  It  is  notorious  that  Ney  was  one  anioiii;stthc  last  who  quitted  the 
scene  of  carnajre  ;  it  is  also  certain,  wo  had  our  hands  Cull  to  wrest 
victory  from  the  Ficnch.  Had  all  Napoleon's  generals  acted  with 
the  same  energy,  gallantry  and  constant  audacity  as  Ney  did  on  his 
last  field,  our  day's  work  would  have  heen  more  troublesome,  and 
not  so  many  of  us  left  to  tell  the  tahi.  As  a  soldier,  1  am  sorry  that 
lioth  Ney  aiid  the  Kniperor  did  not  die  a  soldier's  deatii  al  Waterloo.. 
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Bonaparte's  establishment  told  him  at  Longwcod,  that 
the  termination  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  occasioned 
the  utmost  perplexity  amongst  them;  and  that  he  himself, 
having  been  employed  by  the  ex-Emperor  to  write  an 
account  of  the  campaign,  had  presented  no  less  than  six 
distinct  modes  of  ending  the  battle,  all  of  which  had  been 
yejected, 

i-  Ab  imo  dlsce  omnos.  "  * 

Various  accounts  of  the  battle  that  subsequently  ema- 
nated from  St. -Helena,  Grouchy  characterizes  as  con- 
taining "  supposed  instructions  and  orders  imaginary 
movements,  etc.,  deductions  made  after  the  event;  »  ("  des 
instructions  et  des  ordres  supposes,  des  mouvementsiuiagi- 
natifs,  etc.;, des  assertions  erronees,  des  hypotheses  faites 
apres  coup.  »)  I  will  not  trouble  my  readers  with  any 
further  remarks  upon  accounts  so  destitute  of  truth. 
Gourgaud's  account,  dictated  by  Napoleon  himself,  is, 
for  the  most  part,  indignantly  and  completely  refuted 
by  marshal  Grouchy  as  a  mere  "  military  romance.   » 

From  this  trait  of  histoi-y-making,  we  may  judge  of  the 
rest  of  the  accounts  that  av ere  concocted  in  the  ever  fei'tile 
imagination  of  Napoleon.  His  utter  disregard  of  truth 
was  part  of  his  policy ;  and  if,  for  a  time,  it  enabled  him 
to  deceive  a  high-minded  and  gallant  people,  amongst 
whom  the  liberty  of  the  press  had  been  annihilated,  in  the 
end  it  contributed  to  his  ruin,  nearly  as  much  as  did  the 
bravery  and  perseverance  of  his  victorious  opponents. 
Why  did  we  meet  him  at  Waterloo?  ^Ve  were  not  at  war 
with  France,  with  its  legitimate  sovereign,  or  with  the 
Frenche  people.  But  we  were  at  war  with  Napoleon  :  he 
had  been  declared  hors  La  loi  (outlawed)  by  civilized 
Europe**;  the  idol  indeed  of  a  fine  army,  but  a  man  devoid 
of  truth  and  principle,  whom  no  treaties  could  bind,  and 
whose  restless  ambition  was  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  peace  of  Europe. 

His  chief  aim  was  to  obtain  universal  dominion,  and  his 

*  MUUarii  Ul'i'ofllic  Duke  of  IT'f^U/f^y^OJfJiy  inajo'' I5.\sii,. Jackson 
and  captain  Rociii-OKT  Scott  ;  iia^c  (iOS),  veil  II. 
'*  See  Guuwooi),  vol.  XII,  p.  352. 
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inordinate  love  of  glory  made  him  conceive  the  chimera 
of  a  universal  monarch j',  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  chief. 
Few  ha,ve  denied  him  to  have  been  an  able  and  daring 
commander,  gifted  wits  great  military  talents ;  and  the 
duke  of  Wellington  never  hesitated  in  atfirming,  that  of 
all  the  chiefs  of  armies  in  the  world,  the  one  in  whose 
presence  it  was  most  hazardous  to  make  a  false  move- 
ment was  Napoleon  *. 


'.  Tlu*  triunipli  and  the  vaiiity, 
The  rapture  of  the  strife. 
The  earthquake  voiee  of  victorj'. 

To  him  the  breath  of  life ; 
The  sword,  the  sceptre  and  tlie  sway, 
That  men  seem'd  born  but  to  olxjy.  " 

It  Avas  against  this  man,  and  not  against  France,  that 
Wellington  uniformly  declared  he  Avas  leading  his  troops ; 
«  France,  »  said  the  Duke  in  a  letter  dated  June  Ith,  1815, 
"  has  no  enemies,  as  far  as  I  know :  I  am  sure  that  she 
does  not  deserve  to  have  any.    Wo  are  the  enemies  of 
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one  man  only,  and  of  his  partisans,  of  him  who  lias  mis- 
used his  influence  over  the  French  army,  to  everthrow 
the  throne  of  the  king,  in  order  to  subjugate  France,  and 
then  to  bring  back  to  all  of  us  the  days  of  misery  -which 

we  thought  were  gone  by Our  state  then  ought  not 

to  be  called  one  of  war  with  France,  but  of  war  on 
the  part  of  all  Europe,  comprising  therein  France  her- 
self, against  Napoleon  and  against  his  army,  whose 
bad  conduct  is  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  which  are  going 
to  happen,  and  which  we  all  deplore  *. » 

Lest  our  neighbours  may  think  this  view  of  Napoleon's 
character  drawn  by  English  prejudice,  and  as  not  affor- 
ding sufficient  reasons  for  the  determination  of  Welling- 
ton to  aim  solely  at  his  destruction,  and  with  a  steadiness 
of  resolve  not  to  be  turned  aside  till  complete  success  at- 
tended the  eft'orts  of  the  allies,  1  begto  record  the  following 
character  of  Napoleon,  and  his  iron  rule  over  the  French 
people.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  character  was 
drawn  by  the  pen  of  Frenchmen,  proclaimed  by  French 
authorities,  and  placarded  by  them  on  all  the  walls  of 
Paris,  whose  inhabitants  knew  too  well  the  facts  on 
which  the  proclamation  was  founded.  The  general  and 
municipal  Council  of  Paris  thus  addressed  the  people,  the 
year  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo  : 

n  You  owe  all  the  evils  which  overwhelm  you  to  one 
man,  to  him  who  every  year,  by  the  conscription  deci- 
mates your  families.  Who  amongst  us  has  not  lost  a 
brother,  a  son,  relatives,  friends?  And  why  have  all 
these  brave  men  fallen  ?  For  him  alone,  and  not  for  the 
country.  In  what  cause  have  the  fallen?  They  have 
been  immolated  to  the  mad  ambition  of  leaving  behind 
him  the  name  of  the  most  dreadful  oppressor  that  ever 
IVeighcd  on  the  human  race...  It  is  he  that  has  closed 
against  us  the  seas  of  the  two  Avorlds.  To  him  we  are 
indebted  for  the  hatred  of  the  people  of  all  nations,  without 
having  deserved  it ;  for,  like  them,  we  have  been  the 
unhappy  victims  as  well  as  the  sad  instruments  of  his  ma- 
dness. What  matters  it  that  he  has  sacrificed  but  few  to 
his  private  hatred,  if  he  has   sacrificed   France,  —  .we 

*  See  GfRWoni),  vol.   XII,  pafrt;  -111. 
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should  not  say,  France  only,  but  all  Europe,  to  his  bound- 
less ambition  '?  Look  at  the  vast  continent  of  Europe, 
everywhere  strewed  with  the  mingled  bones  of  French- 
men, and  people  with  whom  we  had  no  disputes,  no  causes 
of  mutual  hatred,  who  were  too  distant  from  us  to  have 
anj' cause  of  quarrel,  but  Avhom  he  precipitated  into  all 
the  horrors  of  war,  solely  that  the  earth  might  be  fi  lied 
with  the  noise  of  liis  name.  Why  boast  of  his  past  victo- 
ries? What  good  have  those  dreadful  triumphs  brought 
us?  The  hatred  of  other  nations,  the  tears  of  our  fami- 
lies, our  daughters  forced  to  remain  unmarried,  our  ma- 
trons plunged  into  ])reii)ature  widowhood,  the  despair  of 
fathers  and  mothers,  to  whom  there  remains,  out  of  a  nu- 
merous progeny,  Itutthe  hand  of  an  infant  to  close  their 
eyes  :  behold!  these  are  the  results  of  all  those  victories, 
Avhich  have  brought  foreign  armies  within  our  very 
walls...  In  the  name  of  our  most  sacred  duties,  we  ab- 
jure all  obedience  to  the  usurper;  we  return  to  our  legiti- 
mate rulers,  n 

"  How  just,  n  adds  a  French  historian,  "are  these  accu- 
sations, although  they  were  made  by  men  who  a  little 
before  had  been  prodigal  of  flattery  and  incense  to  the 
author  of  all  these  public  calamities  *  !  n 

With  such  a  man  as  Napoleon  is  here  described,  whose 
towering  military  genius  no  one  can  call  in  question,  and 
whose  influence  had  so  long,  and  so  fatally  fascinated  the 
gallant  French  people,  whose  eyes  were  at  lenght  opened 
to  the  real  character  of  his  rule,  it  must  not  be  wondered 
at,  that  Ave  went  to  war;  nor  should  our  triumph  over 
him  everbe  regarded  as  a  triumph  over  the  French  nation  : 
between  that  high-minded  people  and  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world,  may  the  peace,  which  is  already  of  un- 
exampled duration,  and  which  we  bought  so  dearly,  con- 
tinue for  ever ! 

I  may  here  present  to  the  reader  the  sentiments  of  a 
noble  and  distinguished  writer,  who  had  long  been  near 
Napoleon  and  had  closely  watched  his  career.  On  hear- 
ing of  his  arrival  at  St.-Helena,  this  French  statesman 
and  scholar  gave  the  following  commentary  to  the  world. 

'  Hisloiyc  do  Napoleon,  par  A.  GAuorRn,  p.  ^45-340. 
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No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Chateau- 
briand will  suspect  him  of  any  bias  towards  the  British 
character  :  yet  he  wrote  thus  of  our  vanquished  foe  : 

«  The  bloody  drama  of  Europe  is  concluded,  and  the 
great  tragedian,  who  for  twenty  years  has  made  the 
earth  his  theatre,  and  set  the  world  in  tears,  has  left  the 
stage  for  ever!  He  lifted  the  curtain  with  his  sword,  and 
filled  the  scenes  with  slaughter.  His  part  was  invented 
by  himself,  and  was  terribly  unique.  Never  was  there 
so  ambitious,  so  restless  a  spirit;  never  so  daring,  so  for- 
tunate a  soldier.  His  aim  was  universal  dominion,  and 
he  gazed  at  it  steadfastly  with  the  eye  of  the  eagle,  and 
the  appetite  of  the  vulture. 

«  He  combined  within  himself  all  the  elements  of 
terror,  nerve,  malice  and  intellect;  a  heart  that  never  trem- 
bled, a  mind  that  never  wavered  from  its  purpose.  The 
greatness  of  his  plans  defied  speculation,  and  the  rapidity 
of  their  execution  outstripped  prophecy.  Civilized  na- 
tions were  the  victims  of  his  arts,  and  savages  could  not 
withstand  his  warfare.  Sceptres  crumbled  in  his  grasp, 
and  liberty  withered  in  his  presence.  The  Almighty 
appeared  to  have  intrusted  to  him  the  destinies  of  the 
globe,  and  he  used  them  to  destroy.  He  shrouded  the  sun 
with  the  clouds  of  battle,  and  unveiled  the  night  with  his 
fires.  His  march  reversed  the  course  of  nature  :  the 
flowers  of  the  spring  perished,  the  fruits  of  autumn  fell; 
for  his  track  was  cold,  and  cheerless^  and  desolate,  like  the 
withering,  Avintry  blast.  Amid  all  the  physical,  moral 
and  political  changes  which  he  produced,  he  was  still  the 
same.  Always  ambitious,  always  inexorable;  no  com- 
passion assuaged,  no  remorse  deterred,  no  dangers 
alarmed  him.  Like  the  barbarians,  he  conquered  Italy, 
and  rolling  back  to  its  source  the  deluge  that  overwhelmed 
Rome,  he  proved  himself  the  Attila  of  the  West.  With 
Hannibal,  he  crossed  the  Alps  in  triumph;  Africa  beheld 
in  him  a  second  Scipio,  and  standing  on  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt,  he  looked  down  on  the  fame  of  Alexander.  He 
fought  the  Scythianiin  his  cave,  and  theunconquered  Arab 
fled  before  him.  He  won,  and  divided,  and  ruled  nearly 
all  modern  Europe.  It  became  a  large  Frencli  province, 
where  foreign  kings  still  reigned bj'  courtesy,  or  mourned 
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iu  chains.  The  Roman  pontiff  was  his  prisoner,  and  he 
claimed  dominion  over  the  altar  with  the  God  of  hosts. 
Even  his  name  iuspix-ed  universal  terror,  and  the  obscu- 
rity of  his  designs  rendered  him  awfully  mysterious.  The 
navy  of  Great  JBritaiu  watched  him  with  the  eye  of  Argus, 
and  her  coast  was  lined  with  soldiers  who  slept  on  their 
arms.  He  made  war  before  he  declared  it;  and  peace 
was  with  him  a  signal  for  hostilities.  His  friends  were 
the  first  whom  he  assailed,  and  his  allies  he  selected  to 
plunder.  There  was  a  singular  opposition  betv/een  his 
alleged  motives  and  his  conduct.  He  would  have  enslaved 
the  land  to  make  the  ocean  free,  and  he  wanted  only 
X)Ower  to  enslave  both. 

"  If  he  was  arrogant,  his  unparalleled  successes  must 
excuse  him.  Who  could  endure  the  giddiness  of  such  a 
mountain  elevation?  Who,  that  amid  the  slaughter  of 
millions  had  escaped  unhurt,  would  not  suppose,  that  a 
deity  had  lent  him  armour,  like  Achilles  ?  Who,  that  had 
risen  from  such  obscurity,  overcame  such  mighty  obsta- 
cles, vanquished  so  many  monarchs,  won  such  extensive 
empires,  and  enjoyed  so  absolute  a  sway  ?  NYho,  in  the 
fulness  of  unequalled  power  and  in  the  pride  of  exulting 
ambition,  would  not  believe  himself  the  favourite  of  Hea- 
ven ? 

«  He  received  the  iribute  of  fear,  and  love,  and  admira- 
tion. The  weight  of  the  chains  which  he  imposed  on 
France  was  forgottetf  in  their  splendour  :  it  was  glorious 
to  follow  him,  even  as  a  conscript.  The  arts  became  ser- 
vile in  his  praise;  and  genius  divided  with  him  her  im- 
mortal honours.  For  it  is  mind  alone  that  can  triumph 
over  time      Letters,  only,  yield  permanent  renown. 

«  This  blood-stained  soldier  adorned  his  throne  with 
the  trophies  of  art,  and  made  Paris  the  seat  of  taste  as 
well  as  of  power.  There,  the  old  and  the  new  world  met 
and  conversed ;  there.  Time  was  seen  robbed  of  his  scy- 
the, lingering  among  beauties  which  he  could  not  destroy ; 
there,  the  heroes  and  sages  of  every  age  mingled  in  splen- 
did alliance,  and  joined  in  the  march  of  fame.  They  will 
appeal  to  posterity  to  mitigate  the  sentence  which  huma- 
nity claims  against  the  tyrant  Bonaparte.  Awful  indeed 
Avill  be  that  sentence;  but  when  will  posterity  be  a  disin- 
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terested  tribunal  ?  When  will  the  time  arrive  that  Eu- 
rope shall  have  put  off  mourning  for  his  crimes '?  In  what 
distant  recess  of  futurity  Avill  the  memory  of  Moskow 
sleep?  When  will  Jena,  Gerona,  and  Austerlitz,  when 
willJaffa,  Corunna,  and  Waterloo  be  named  without  tears 
of  anguish  'and  vows  of  retribution?  Earth  can  never 
forget,  man  can  never  forgive  them. 

"  Let  him  live,  if  he  can  endure  life,  divested  of  his 
crown,  without  an  army,  and  almost  without  a  follower. 
Let  him  live,  he  who  never  spared  his  friends,  if  he  can 
withstand  the  humiliation  of  owing  his  life  to  an  enemy. 
Let  him  live,  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  conscience.  He 
can  no  longer  drown  it  in  the  clamorous  report  of  war. 
No  cuirass  guards  his  Ijosom  from  the  arrows  of  remorse. 
Now  that  the  cares  of  state  have  ceased  to  distract  his 
thoughts,  let  him  reflect  on  his  miserable  self;  and,  with 
the  map  before  him,  retrace  his  bloody  career.  Alas !  his 
life  is  a  picture  of  ruin,  and  the  light  that  displays  it  is 
the  funeral  torch  of  nations.  It  exhibits  one  mighty  se- 
pulchre, crowded  with  the  mangled  victims  of  murderous 
ambition.  Let  him  reflect  on  his  enormous  abuse  of  po- 
wer, on  his  violated  faith,  and  shameless  disregard  of  all 
law  and  justice. 

"  Let  him  live,  and  repent ;  let  him  seek  to  atone  in  hu- 
mility and  solitude  for  the  sins  of  his  political  life,  an 
example  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  %vicked,  and  the  vanity 
of  false  greatness.  Great  he  unquestionably  was,  great 
in  the  resources  of  a  misguided  spirit,  great  in  the  concep- 
tion and  execution  of  evil ;  great  in  mischief,  like  the  pes- 
tilence; great  in  desolation,  like  the  whirlwind. « 

From  the  equivocal  loyalty  to  the  common  causer  of 
many  of  the  troops  in  the  allied  army,  and  the  severity  of 
the  contest,  we  were  not  so  surprised  as  we  Avere  vexed,  to 
see  them  skulk  away,  and  make  for  Brussels,  or  seek  shel- 
ter in  the  woods.  Our  numbers  were  greatly  reduced  by 
this  sort  of  defection,  long  before  the  close  of  the  battle. 
General  Muffling  estimates  the  runaways  at  ten  thousand, 
(far  below  the  real  number).  Of  course,  such  heroes  would 
invent  narratives  and  retail  them  in  their  dishonourable 
flight,  in  order  to  cover  themselves  from  the  reproaches 
and    contempt   richly    merited     by     such   unsoldierly 
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behaviour.    A  gallant  officer  records  a  fact  in  point  : 

«  Having  been  sent  before  day-light,  on  the  morning- 
after  the  battle,  n  says  lieutenant-colonel  Basil  Jackson, 
to  communicate  the  Duke's  orders  for  his  army  to  move 
on  Nivelles,....  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  how 
disgraceful  had  been  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  foreign 
troops.  I  saw  thousands  making  their  way  to  the  front, 
who  had  quitted  their  colours  during  the  battle  and  fled 
to  the  forest.  The  commanding  officer  of  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment showed  me  a  hundred  and  forty  men,  stating  that 
his  loss  in  the  battle  had  reduced  it  to  that  number.  1 
believe  this  regiment  Ava.s  not  engaged;  for  very  nearly 
the  original  complement  of  eight  hundred  men  were 
forthcoming  a  few  days  after !  The  Duke  degraded  it,  by 
turning  it  over  to  the  commissariat  to  furnish  escorts  *.  n 

Some  there  were  who  wore  the  British  uniform,  who 
took  advantage  of  the  duty  of  carrying  the  wounded  to 
the  real*,  and  did  not  return  to  their  duty  on  the  field. 
This  circumstance  has  been  yntiably  exaggerated,  and 
oven  distorted  into  a  tale  that  the  British  generally  were 
Hying  off  to  Brussels  when  the  Prussians  came  up. 

The  duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  genei'al  order,  issued  at 
Nivelles,  two  days  after  tlie  battle,  thus  noticed  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  had  improperly  absented  themselves 
from  their  colours : 

....  «  3.  The  Field -Marshal  has  observed  that  several 
soldiers, and  even  officers,  have  quitted  their  ranks  without 
leave,  and  have  gone  to  Brussels,  and  even  some  to  Ant- 
werp ;  where,  and  in  the  country  through  which  they  have 
passed,  they  have  spread  a  false  alarm,  in  a  manner  highly 
unmilifary,  and  derogatory  to  the  character  of  soldiers. 

«  t.  TliR  Field-Marshal  requests  the  general  officers 
commanding  divisions  in  the  British  army,  and  the  gene- 
ral officers  conmianding  the  corps  of  each  nation  of  which 
the  army  is  composed,  to  report  to  him  in  writing  what 
officers  iind  men,  —  the  former  by  name,  -  are  now,  or 
have  been,  absent  without  leave  since  the  16th  **.  » 

*  MUUary  lif<-  of  the  Bnhe  of  Welliiidtoii,  by  major  Bash,  .Tackson' 
.nnd  caiitaiii  Rociii'ouT  Scott;  vol.  II,  pa4;e  (>()!. 

"  Sec  OoieralOfders.hi  Gurwood's  Seleciioiis  froin  BiSDatchcS) 
page  865. 
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It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  offer  a  few  general  remarks 
on  some  points  in  ■which  the  public  have  felt  much  inte- 
rest, and  upon  which  opinions  have  greatly  differed. 

It  is  certain  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  Avould  not  have 
accepted  battle  at  Watevloo,  had  he  not  been  sure  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  Prussians;  and  the  loss  which  they 
sustained  during  the  short  time  they  were  engaged,  pro- 
ves the  value  of  that  cooperation. 

The  diversion  of  the  Prussians  diminished  the  French 
force  against  us,  by  count  de  Lobau's  corps,  eleven  batta- 
lions of  the  Imperial  guard,  and  eighteen  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  amounting  to  above  fifteen  thousand  men  and 
sixty-six  guns.  It  is  evident  that  the  blow,  which  deci- 
ded the  fate  of  the  day,  was  given  by  the  Duke  when  he 
defeated  the  Imperial  guard,  attacked  the  French  reser- 
ves, and  forced  their  centre  :  by  this,  D'Erlon's  columns 
were  turned  on  their  left,  and  Reille's  on  their  right : 
then  followed  the  general  advance  of  Wellington's  whole 
line. 

With  the  splendid  light  cavalry  force  Napoleon  had  at 
his  command,  and  Grouchy,  detached  with  thirty -two 
thousand  men  of  all  arms  to  watch  the  Prussians,  it  is  most 
extraordinary  that  the  first  intimation  the  Emperor  had 
of  their  advance  upon  his  right,  was  about  one  o'clock  on 
the  18th,  when,  from  his  position  above  La  Belle- Alliance, 
he  himself  saw  them  at  St. -Lambert. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  charges  made  by  the 
French  cavalry,  not  one  was  made  upon  our  left  Aving ; 
nor  was  their  cavalry  of  the  right  wing  put  in  motion,  till 
the  ardour  of  our  heavy  cavalry  carried  theiu  upon  the 
French  position,  Avhen  their  lancers,  cuirassiers  and  dra- 
goons were  let  loose  upon  our  broken  and  disordered 
cavalrj',  who  suffered  severely. 

D'Erlon's  infantry  columns,  and  the  last  two  attacking 
columns  of  the  Imperial  guard  were  entirely  unsupported 
by  cavalry,  or  they  never  could  have  been  so  closely  pur- 
sued, and  so  roughly  handled. 

The  French  army  under  Napoleon  was  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  veterans;  many  of  whom,  the  year  before, 
had  been  liberated  from  the  English,  Russian  and  Austrian 
prisons  :  men  whose  trade  Avas  war,  and  who  were  well 
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inured  to  it;  whose  battles  equalled  their  .years  in  num- 
ber; all  of  one  nation,  devoted  to  their  leader  and  his 
cause,  most  enthusiastic,  and  well  equipped  :  in  fact  the 
finest  army  Napoleon  ever  broug-ht  into  the  field.  One 
more  gallant,  or  more  complete  in  every  respect,  never 
stood  before  us. 

We,  on  the  contrary,  were  of  different  nations.  Our 
foreign  auxiliaries,  who  constituted  more  than  half  our 
numerical  strengt  h,  with  some  exceptions,  were  little  bet- 
ter that  raw  militia-men. 

It  would  not  perhaps  be  out  of  place  if  Ave  now  notice 
an  assertion  of  French,  and  even  of  English  writers;  na- 
mely, that  the  duke  of  Wellington  was  taken  by  surprise 
at  the  commencement  of  this  campaign.  Surely  the 
French  must  laugh  in  their  sleeves,  when  they  find  En- 
glish writers  credulous  enough  to  print  statements  which 
have  originated  in  the  lively  imaginations  of  our  neigh- 
bours, and  to  support  the  assertion  that  the  Duke  depen- 
ded upon  such  a  man  as  Fouche,  for  information  of 
Napoleon's  arrival  in  Belgium,  and  of  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions. We  find  a  very  late  writer  even  quoting  Fouche,  to 
prove  what  he  advances.  One  would  imagine  that  such 
authors  were  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the 
Duke's  twelfth  volume  of  the  Dispatches,  or  of  Fouche's 
reputation.  They  deny  his  Grace  the  possession  of  com- 
mon prudence,  it  the}^  believe  he  would  intrust  the  safety 
of  his  army,  and  thereby  the  interests  of  Europe,  to  an 
ignoble  police-spy,  whose  memory  is  justly  despised  by 
every  Frenchman. 

In  reply  to  the  unfounded  statement  that  Wellington 
relied  on  any  information  from  that  archtraitor  and  lump 
of  duplicity,  it  is  sufficient  to  give  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  in  the  Duke's  Dispatches,  (vol.  XII,  page  649,) 
addressed  to  Dumouriez  :  "  Avant  mon  arrivee  a  Paiis,  an 
mois  dejuilletjje  n' avals, jamais  vu  Fouche,  nieuavec  ltd 
communication  quelconque,  ni  avec  aucun  de  ceux  qui  sont 
lies  avec  lui. ,,  ("  Before  my  arrival  in  Paris,  in  July,  I  had 
never  seen  Fouche,  nor  had  had  any  communication  with 
him,  nor  with  any  one  connected  with  him.!))  Of  the  French 
movements  the  Duke  had  timely  information  fi-om  a  very 
different  source.    I  was  told  by  sir  Hussey  Vivian,  (when 
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he  visited  the  field  in  1839,)  that  he  was  aware  on  the  13th 
of  June;  of  the  French  being  concentrated  and  ready  to 
attack;  and  that  he  reported  the  circumstance  to  the 
Duke  :  this  is  corroborated  in  Siborne's  history,  at 
imge  49,  vol.  I :  these  are  undoubted  authorities. 

Those  who  have  attentively  followed  the  Duke  in  his 
operations  during  this  campaign,  or  referred  to  his  corres- 
j)ondence,  will  have  found  that,  for  weeks  before,  his 
Grace  had  foi*eseen  Napoleon's  intentions  and  had  made 
deliberate  arrangements  to  render  them  unavailing.  The 
allied  army  was  so  cantoned  by  Wellington,  that  its  divi- 
sions could  be  promptly  united  when  the  plans  of  Napo- 
leon should  be  sufficiently  developed.  The  admirable 
organization  of  the  allied  army,  effected  by  the  Duke  so 
shortly  after  he  took  the  command,  must  have  struck  our 
readers  :  it  is  evident  he  was  at  once  the  mainspring,  di- 
recting head,  and  very  soul  of  the  grand  European  coa- 
lition; and  it  could  only  be  a  just  confidence  in  the 
admirable  plan  he  had  drawn  up  for  the  conduct  of  the 
allied  troops,  that  dictated  the  letter  addressed  to  sir 
Henry  Wellesley,  June  2d,  1815,  and  which  expresses  the 
followingvery  remarquable  anticipation  ofcomingevents: 

....  "  We  have  as  yet  done  nothing  here...  Towards 
the  16th,  I  hope  we  shall  begin.  I  shall  enter  France 
with  between  seventy  and  eighty  thousand  men;  the  Prus- 
sians near  me,  with  twice  as  many  *.  » 

This  document  was  penned  a  fortnight  before  the  action 
at  Quatre-Bras,  where  we  began  woi-k  in  earnest,  as  the 
Duke  had  anticipated,  exactly  on  the  16th.  This  fact,  of 
itself,  should  suffice  to  stop  the  mouths  of  those  who 
delight  in  telling  us  that  Wellington  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise. There  were  moments  indeed,  when  he  thought 
that  Napoleon's  ambition  might  be  ?o  far  controlled  by 
common  prudence,  as  to  be  content  with  remaining 
within  the  boundaries  of  France,  and  leaving  the  odium 
of  acting  aggressively  to  the  allied  powers;  and  in  such 
moments,  the  Duke  spoke  and  wrote  of  awaiting  for  the 
combined  movomonts  of  the  Austri-ans  and  Russians.  But 
not  for  a  single  instant  did  he  lose  sight  of  the  possibility, 

*  See  GuRWOOD,  Dispatches,  vol.  XII,  page  438. 
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nay  prol)ability.  that  Bonaparte  avouIcI  rush  across  the 
borders,  Ijegin  ottensive  opei-ations,  and  make  a  dash  to 
seize  the  person  of  Louis  XVIII,  or  to  get  possession  of 
the  city  of  Brussels.  Against  these  contingencies,  how 
early  and  how  ably  our  great  chieftain  provided,  let  facts, 
and  not  the  dreams  of  mortified  narrators,  inform  the 
world. 

On  the  Gth,  7th,  and  10th  of  June,  the  Duke  dispatched 
letters  to  the  P;.-ussians  head-quaters,  informing  them  that 
the  enemy  Avas  in  great  strength  about  Maubeuge,  where 
Bonaparte  was  said  to  be  on  the  0th.  and  thence  to  have 
gone  along  the  frontiers  towards  Lille;  and  that  an  attack 
was  to  be  forthwith  expected  *. 

With  this  intelligence  received  by  "Wellington,  and  acti- 
vely circulated  bj^  him  among  all  who  were  exposed  to  be 
attacked  by  the  French,  how  was  it  possible  that  he  should 
betaken  by  surprise?  Every  movement  of  the  enemy 
was  quickly  known  to  him ;  and  his  characteristic  vigi- 
lance, and  matured  judgment,  enabled  him  to  foretell  the 
very  time  and  place  of  the  grand  attack.  All  that  depen- 
ded on  him  was  in  ]jerfect  readiness,  several  days  before 
fighting  began.  If  the  Prussians  were  unaccountably 
remiss  in  not  forwarding  to  his  Grace  earlier  intelligence 
of  the  descent  of  the  enemy  into  Belgium,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  Duke;  he  was  quite 
awake.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  Appendix  of  this  work, 
(No.  I,)  for  proof  that  Wellington  was  not  easily  to  be 
surprised,  but  that  he  had  all  his  forces  so  well  in  hand 
on  the  30th  of  April,  that  they  could  march  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  unite  at  any  point  really  attacked. 

In  reply  to  the  assertion  made  by  French,  and  even  by 
Prussian  otticial  writers,  "  that  Bliicher  and  his  troops 
saved  the  allied  army,  »  it  may  Ije  observed,  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  must  be  always  considered  as  a  battle  fought  lij' 
the  right  wing  of  an  army,  for  the  purpose  ot  maintaining 
a  position  until  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians,  its  left  wing, 
should  render  victory  certain.  The  safest  tactics,  in  the 
Duke's  opinion,  were  to  act  entirely  on  the  defensive,  and 
he  had,  in  consequence,  thoroughly  matured  his  arrange- 

*  ^sVcGuuwoou,  Dlspalchcs,  vol,  XIJ,  \<.  ■H9,  -153,  l.")7. 
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ments  with  Bliicber  for  mutual  support.  The  Duke,  there- 
fore, was  not  only  justified  in  receiving  battle,  but  had 
every  reason  to  expect  to  have  been  reinforced  several 
hours  before  the  Prussians  came  up.  Waterloo  might 
have  terminated  vsrith  much  less  sacrifice  of  life,  and  as 
decisively  at  three,  as  it  afterwards  did  at  eight  o'clock. 
But  even  admitting,  for  a  moment,  that  the  arrival  of  the 
Prussians  saved  us  at  Waterloo,  we  undoubtedly  saved 
them  by  holding  our  position  unnl  they  came  up.  Had 
we  given  way  before  they  cleared  the  defiles  of  St.-Lam- 
bert,  they  would  have  been  annihilated;  of  this  they  were 
aware,  as  our  readers  will  be  convinced  on  reference  to  the 
letters  from  the  Prussian  to  the  allied  head-quarters  *. 

But  facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Napoleon  could  have  driven  the  British  from  the  ground, 
even  if  the  Prussians  had  not  arrived.  The  English  troops 
had  maintained  their  position  for  eight  hours  against  the 
most  experienced  army  and  the  ablest  general  ever  France 
sent  into  the  field;  not  a  British  regiment  was  broken,  nor 
the  allied  army  in  a  panic,  nor,  at  any  time,  in  serious 
danger  of  being  penetrated.  Further,  even  if  the  Prus- 
sians had  not  arrived,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Napoleon  could  not,  in  the  exhausted  and  dispirited  con- 
dition of  his  troops,  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  have 
driven  the  British  from  their  ground.  His  cavalry  was 
nearly  annihilated :  while  three  brigades  of  British  infan- 
try, one  of  the  King's  German  legion,  and  two  brigades 
of  British  cavalry  **,  had,  except  in  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  27th  regiment,  and  r2th  dragoons,  sutt'ered  but  com- 
paratively little;  many  of  the  foreign  troops  had  not  fired 
a  shot  :  and  after  the  arrival  of  Vivian  and  Yandeleur, 
the  British  cavalry  were,  a.^  our  readers  have  seen,  mas- 
ters of  the  field.  The  junction  of  the  Prussians  was  a  part 
of  Wellington's  oombinations  for  the  battle.  Their  flank 
movement  at  Waterloo  was  similar  to  Desaix's  from  Novi 
to  Marengo;  with  this  no   small  difference,  that  upon 

*  See  Apiieiidix,  No  V. 

**  4th,  27th.  40,  (Lambert's);  52cl,  71st,  95th,  (Adam's);  14th, 
23d,  .")lst,  (Mitchell's) ;  1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th  line  of  the  (lerman  lesion, 
(DajjUit's);  with  Vivian's  lOtli  and  18th  British,  ant  1st  German 
hussars,  and  Yandeleur's  11th,  12th,  and  IGth  light  dragoons. 
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Bulow's  troops  joining,  they  found  the  allied  army  firm 
and  unbroken,  and  rather  in  advance  of  their  position  of 
the  morning*  :  when  Desaix  joined  Bonaparte,  he  was  in 
full  retreat,  one  wing  of  his  army  destroyed,  and  obliged 
to  change  his  whole  front  to  save  the  rest  from  destruc- 
tion ;  this  eventually  gave  him  the  victory.  We  are  not 
astonished  that  the  French  should  employ  this  argument 
as  a  balm  to  their  disappointment,  but  it  comes  with  a 
peculiar  bad  grace  from  the  Prussians.  Surely,  in  thus 
taking  the  lion's  share  in  this  glorious  victory,  they  do 
not  think  to  cover  their  defeat  at  Ligny,  or  their  unac- 
countable delay  in  arriving  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

"  The  roads  were  very  bad,  and  the  Prussians  had  a  nu- 
merous artillery,  not  over-Avell  horsed.  Yet  supposing 
them  to  have  been  i^ut  in  motion  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  (their  ofhcial  account  says  breaJc  ofdaii,)ihej 
were  ten  or  eleven  hours  in  marching  little  more  than  a 
like  number  of  miles  !  May  we  not  therefore  be  allowed  to 
conjecture,  that  there  was  some  hesitation  on  the  jmrt  of 
Bliicher  in  marching  upon  Waterloo,  until  he  could  feel 
assured  of  his  armybeingin  little  danger  from  Grouchy  ?» 
(JACKSOi=i  and  Scott's  Life  of  the  Duhe  of  WelUnc/ton.)"- 

And  if  true,  as  the  Prussian  official  report  represents,  that 
Bliicher  had  such  a  large  force  on  the  field  to  act,  previous 
to,  or  during  Napoleon's  last  attack  upon  us,  why  did  not 
Bliicher,  to  use  the  language  of  two  excellent  military 
writers,  roll  up  the  French  army  as  Pakenham's  division 
did  at  Salamanca  ?  I  have  often  thought  that  if  lord  Hill 
could,  by  any  means,  have  been  transferred  across  the  field 
to  where  Bulow  debouched,  with  the  s;ime  force  of  British 
troops  under  his  command  as  Bulow  had  of  Prussian, 
(30,000)  our  illustrious  Chief's  table  that  night  might  have 
been  honoured  by  the  presence  of  Napoleon  and  his  chief 
ofKcers,  and  most  of  the  French  army  favoured  with  a  free 
passage  to  England. 

*  At  the  tiiiio  the  Piussi.in'i  (h'st  becaino  engapeil,  Dupl.-it's  Oef- 
mans,  apart  of  llalkett's  Hanoverians,  with  Adani'.s  hrijfade,  alto- 
gether ahove  five  thousand  bayonets,  stood  in  their  .advaneed  posi- 
tion, between  the  north-p;ist  antrU;  of  the  orchard  of  Houjrouniont 
and  a  little,  to  the  right  of  vhere  the  Lion  now  stands. 

"  Sec  Ai>pendix,  ><'o.  V,  page  252. 
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Lieutenant -colonel  Jj.  Jackson,  in  his  Militdrij  life  of 
Wellington,  (vol.  II,  page  S06,)  snys  «  There  can  exist  no 
doubt  whatever  that,  paradoxical  as  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear,  the  cooperation,  thought  somewhat  tardy,  of  the 
Prussians,  produced,  not  the  defeat,  but  the  total  rout  of 
Bonaparte's  army  :  for  the  duke  of  Wellington  could  not, 
weakened  as  his  force  Avas  at  the  close  of  the  day,  have 
hazarded  an  attack  with  his  whole  army,  had  Bliicher  not 
been  at  hand  to  support  the  movement.  The  service  ren- 
dered by  our  brave  allies  was  therefore  most  opportune, 
and  of  the  highest  value...  An  error  of  half  an  hour  — 
and  men  do  not  consult  their  watches  during  the  excite- 
ment of, battle — made  either  by  the  Prussians  or  ourselves, 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  much  of  the  discrepance  exis- 
ting between  their  statements  and  our  own. ;; 

That  English  and  Prussian  writers  should  altogether 
agree  as  to  the  apportionment  of  the  glory  of  the  day,  was 
not  to  be  expected.  It  is  clear,  to  the  lasting  honour  of  the 
two  allied  nations,  that  whatever  feelings  may  have  since 
grown  up  on  this  subject,  none  interfered  at  the  time  with 
the  cordiality  oftheir  combinedoperations.  The  following 
lines,  from  a  Prussian  pen,  v.all  show  that  just  national 
pride  is  not  inconsistent  with  candour  : 

•<  Upon  the  question,  who  really  fought  and  won  the 
battle  of  the  18th,  no  discussion,  much  less  contention, 
ought  to  have  arisen.  Without  in  the  slightest  degree 
impeaching  the  just  share  of  Prussia  in  the  victory,  or  lo- 
sing sight  for  a  moment  of  the  fact  that  she  bore  a  great 
share  of  the  danger,  and  drew  much  of  it  from  her  allies 
and  upon  herself  at  a  decisive  moment,  no  unprejudiced 
person  can  conceal  from  himself  that  the  honour  of  the  day 
IS  due  to  the  Anglo-Netherlandish  army,  and  to  the  mea- 
sures of  its  great  leader.  The  struggle  of  Mont-St.-Jean  was 
conducted  with  an  obstinacy,  ability,  and  foresight  of 
which  history  affords  few  examples.  The  great  loss  of  the 
English  also  speaks  the  merit  of  their  services.  More  than 
seven  hundred  officers,  among  them  the  first  of  their  army* 
whether  in  rank  or  merit,  and  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
soldiers,  fell,  or  retired  wounded  from  the  field  *.» 

■  GescluclUc  des  Preussischoi,  Slaalea,  17G3-1815;  FianklV)it,  1820  ; 
vol.  Ill,  li:ige3T4. 
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No  one  unacquainted  with  war  can  form  the  most  dis- 
tant idea  ol  the  weak  state  and  disorganization  to  which 
even  a  victorious  army  is  reduced  by  a  long,  trying,  severe 
day's  battle.  The  number  of  men  absent  from  the  ranks 
is  incredible,  and  long  continued  excitement  nearly 
exhausts  the  rest. 

Although  we  place  little  reliance  on  statements  which 
have  originated  from  St.-Helena,  yet  we  must  be  excused 
if  we  quote  O'Meara,  whose  conversations  with  the 
Emperor  have  been  faithfully  given  to  the  world.  They 
contain  several  allusions  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
attest  the  Emperor's  conviction  of  the  completeness  of 
our  victory  over  him,  and  the  hopelessness  of  all  his  plans, 
as  well  as  his  utter  despair  before  he  quitted  the  field. 

What  other  honest  interpretation  can  be  given  to  these 
words,  "  I  ought  to  have  died  at  Waterloo;  but,  as  ill  luck 
will  have  it,  when  you  seek  death  you  cannot  meet  with 
it.  There  were  numbei's  killed  close  to  me,  before, 
behind,  on  every  side  of  me ;  but  there  was  no  bullet  for 
me!))  Why  should  a  man  desire  to  be  struck  down,  if,  as 
the  fond  tale  goes  amongst  some  of  his  indiscriminate 
admirers,  he  had  thrice  won  the  battle  of  ^\'aterlooV  He 
desired  death,  because  he  saw  that  all  his  resources  were 
gone,  and  that  the  British,  notwithstanding  the  day's 
dreadful  carnage,  were  about  to  deal  the  decisive  blow 
with  irresistible  force. 

The  same  author  relates  several  facts  connected  with 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  communicated  to  him  by  general 
Gourgaud,  under  Napoleon's  roof;  These  are  the  general's 
wordS)  as  written  down  at  the  time,  (August  2od,  1817  :) 

«  At  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  after  the 
unsuccessful  charge  of  the  French,  the  English  cavalry 
which  charged  in  return,  approached  within  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  spot  where  Napoleon  was,  with 
none  about  him  but  Soult,  Drouot,  Bertrand  and  Uour^ 
gaud  himself.  At  a  short  distance  from  them  was  a  small 
French  battalion,  that  had  formed  siiuare.  Napoleon 
directed  general  Gourgaud  to  order  two  or  three  field- 
pieces  belonging  to  his  battalion  to  be  tired,  in  order  to 
arrest  the  cavalry  which  was  coming  on.  The  order  was 
executed,  and  one  of  the  balls  wounded  lord  Uxbridge  in 

18 
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the  leg.  Napoleon  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
exclaiming,  "  Here  we  must  die!  we  must  die  on  the  field 
of  battle  !j) 

Let  us  observe,  that  Napoleon  must,  at  this  moment, 
have  felt  himself  beaten,  aiidthathis  conquerors  were  the 
British,  to  whom,  as  the  most  noble  of  his  enemies,  he 
paid  the  compliment,  wishing  to  die  by  our  hands  rather 
than  by  those  of  the  Prussians,  who  were  advancing  on 
his  right,  ready  enough  to  gratify  his  wish.  But,  to 
continue  general  Gourgaud's  account : 

«  At  the  very  instant  that  Napoleon  was  desirous  of 
making  a  charge  Avith  the  handful  of  men  left  about  him, 
the  English  light  infantry  was  gaining  ground.  Labe- 
doyere  galloped  round  them,  sword  in  hand,  seeming  to 
court  a  glorious  death  on  the  field  of  honour.  We  pre- 
vented Napoleon  from  rushing  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  Soult  who  seized  his  horse  by  the  bridle, 
and  said,  «  They  will  not  kill  you  :  you  will  be  taken 
prisoner;?)  and  that  general,  with  the  assistance  ol  a  few 
others  who  gathered  round,  prevailed  on  Napoleon  to  fly 
from  the  field  of  battle.)) 

We  have  often,  throughout  this  discussion,  quoted 
several  of  our  opponents :  let  us  now  give  two  great 
authorities  on  every  question  connected  with  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  viz.  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  lord  Hill. 
It  is  also  a  conversation,  but  related  by  B.  R.  Haydon 
Esq.,  {United Service  Magazine,  February  1844,  page 281 :) 

"  When  sir  Walter  Scott  was  at  Paris  in  1815,  he  was 
permitted  to  ask,  and  he  did  put  the  following  questions, 
at  his  Grace's  table,  relating  to  Waterloo,  and  1  repeat 
them  as  sir  Walter  detailed  them  to  me  at  my  own : 
"  Suppose,  your  Grace,  Bliicher  had  not  come  up.))  The 
Duke  replied,  «  1  could  have  kept  my  ground  till  next 
«  morning.)) — "  Suppose  Grouchy  had  come  first.)) — 
"  BUichor  would  have  been  close  behind  him.))—"  But  let 
«  us  suppose,  your  Grace  had  been  compelled  to  retreat.)) 
" — "  I  could  ha,ve  taken  position  in  the  forest  of  Soigne, 
"  and  delied  all  till  the  allies  joined.))— "  Was  there  any 
«  part  of  the  day  when  your  Grace  despaired?;,—"  Never,)> 
"  was  the  reply. 

«  This  was  the  reply  of  the  first  in  conniiand.    In  1833 
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the  writer  of  this  letter  dined  at  lord  Palmerston's ;  on 
his  right  sat  lord  Hill.  As  his  Lordship  lived  near  the 
author,  he  ottered  to  set  him  down.  When  alone  in  the 
carriage  with  lord  Hill,  remembering  what  sir  Walter 
had  atiirmed  of  the  Duke's  confidence,  he  said,  «  AVas 
«  there  any  part  of  the  day  at  Waterloo,  my  lord,  you 
«  ever  desponded  as  to  the  result ?« — "  Desponded!  « 
«  replied  lord  Hill,  "never:  there  never  was  the  least 
«  panic ;  we  had  gained  rather  than  lost  ground,  hy  the 
«  evening.  No,  there  was  not  a  moment  1  had  the  least 
"  doubt  of  the  result.!. 

In  conclusion,  and  as  a  final  answer  to  the  depredators 
of  British  valour,  we  offer  them  the  speech  of  the  cele- 
brated Ney,  uttered  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  four  days 
after  the  battle,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  of  the  French 
accounts  the  mostworthy  of  attention,  and  too  remarkable 
to  be  omitted  on  the  present  occasion. 

When  the  peers  were  assembled,  Carnot  gave  them  a 
flaming  account  of  Grouchy's  admirable  retreat  from 
Wavre,  at  the  head,  the  minister  said,  of  sixty  thousand 
men ;  of  Soult's  success  in  collecting  together  twenty  thou- 
sand of  the  oldgaard;  of  new  levies  from  the  interior, 
with  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  Ney, highly  incensed 
at  these  mischievous  untruths,  and  keenly  sutt'ering  from 
the  injustice  done  to  him  ia  Napoleons'  bulletins,  started 
up  and  declared  Carnot's  statement  to  be  utterly  false  : 

"  Will  they  dare  to  assert,  »  exclaimed  the  exasperated 
marshal,"  Ijefore  eyewitnesses  of  the  disastrous  day  of  the 
18th,  that  we  have  yet  sixty  thousand  soldiers  embodied? 
Grouchy  cannot  have  under  him  aljovo  twenty  or  five-and- 
twenty  thousand  soldiers,  at  the  utmost.  Had  he  posses- 
sed a  greater  force,  he  miglit  have  covered  the  retreat, 
and  the  Emperor  would  still  have  been  in  command  of  an 
army  on  the  frontiers.  Not  a  man  of  the  guard  Avill  ever 
rally  more.  1  myself  commanded  them;  1  myself  witnes- 
sed their  total  extermination,  ere  I  left  the  field  of  battle : 
they  are  annihilated.  The  enemy  are  at  Nivelles  with 
eighty  thousand  men;  they  may,  it  they  please,  be  at  Paris 
in  six  days  There  is  no  safety  for  Prance,  but  in  instant 
propositions  for  peace  *.  n 

'  Si'i-  Xi'3's  Icitor,  .^iipoiulix,  Xo.  V,  jiau'c  '2'>:\. 
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This  speech  opened  the  eyes  of  all  Paris  to  the  facts,  and 
prepared  the  entry  of  the  allies  into  France,  almost  without 
striking  a  blow.  It  was  truly,likemy  pages,  avoice  from 
Waterloo  and  is  the  last  testimony  we  shall  present  to 
the  reader,  in  refutation  of  the  tale,  that  we  were  beaten 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians.  It  was  not  against 
the  latter  that  the  devoted  Ney  led  the  Imperial  guard, 
nor  were  they  by  the  Prussians  annihilated;  they  were 
defeated  on  no  other  spot  but  the  allied  position  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo. 
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SECRET  MEMORANDUM. 

forH.R.  IT.  the 2vincc  of  Orange,  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge 
Lord  Hill,  and  the  (^uartcr-Master-General. 

■■  Brussels,  April  29tli,  1815. 

"  1.  Having  received  reports  that  the  Imperial  guard 
had  moved  from  Paris  upon  Beauvais,  and  a  report  having 
been  for  some  days  prevalent  in  the  country  that  Bona- 
parte was  about  to  visit  the  northern  frontier,  I  deem  it 
expedient  to  concentrate  the  cantonments  of  the  troops, 
with  a  view  to  their  early  junction  in  case  this  country 
should  be  attacked,  for  which  concentration  the  Quarter- 
Mastor-General  now  sends  orders. 

"  2.  In  this  case,  tlie  enemy's  line  of  attack  will  be 
either  between  the  Lys  and  the  Scheldt,  or  between  the 
Sambre  and  the  Scheldt,  or  by  both  lines. 

"  3.  In  the  first  case,  I  should  wish  the  troops  of  the 
4th  division  to  take  up  the  bridge  on  the  Scheldt,  near 
Avelghem,  and  with  the  regiment  of  cavalry  at  Courtra}', 
to  fall  back  upon  Audenarde,  which  post  they  are  to  oc- 
cup3%  and  to  inundate  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  4.  The  garrison  of  (ihent  are  to  inundate  the  country 
in  the  neighbourhood  likewise,  and  that  point  is  to  bo 
held  at  all  events. 

IS. 
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"  5.  ThecavalryinobservationbetAveen  MeninandFur- 
iies  are  to  fall  back  upon  Ostend,  those  between  Menin  and 
Tournayu])on  Tournay,  and  thence  tojoin  their  regiments. 

«  6.  The  1st,  2d,  and  3d  divisions  of  infantry  are  to  be 
collected  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  divisions,  and  the 
cavalry  at  the  head-quarters  of  their  several  brigades,  and 
the  whole  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice. 
.  «  7.  The  troops  of  the  Netherlands  to  be  collected  at 
iSoignies  and  Nivelles. 

"  8.  In  case  the  attack  should  be  made  between  the 
Sambre  and  the  Scheldt,  1  propose  to  collect  the  British 
and  Hanoverians  at  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Enghien, 
and  the  army  of  the  Low-Countries  at  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ot  Soignies  and  Braine-le-Comte. 

"  9.  In  this  case,  the  2d  and  3d  divisions  will  collect  at 
their  respective  head-quarters,  and  gradually  fall  back 
towards  Enghien,  with  the  cavalry  of  colonel  Arentschild, 
and  the  Hanoverian  brigade. 

"  10.  The  garrisons  of  Mons  and  Tournay  will  stand 
fast;  but  that  of  Ath  will  be  withdraAvn,  with  the  2d  divi- 
sion, if  the  works  should  not  have  been  sufficiently  advan- 
ced to  render  the  place  tenable  against  a  coup  de  main. 

"  11.  Generaljsir  William  Ponsonby's,  sir  J.-O.  Vande- 
leur's,  and  sir  Hussey  Vivian's  brigades  of  cavalry,  will 
march  upon  Hal. 

«  12.  The  troops  of  the  Low-Countries  will  collect  upon 
Soignies  and  Braine-le-Comte. 

"  13.  The  troops  of  the  4d  division,  and  the  2d  hussars, 
after  taking  up  the  bridge  at  Avelghem,  will  fall  back  upon 
Audenarde,  and  there  wait  for  further  orders. 

"  14.  In  case  of  the  attack  being  directed  by  both  lines 
supposed,  the  troops  of  the  4th.  division,  and  2d  hussars, 
and  the  garrison  of  Ghent,  will  act  as  directed  in  Nos.o  and 
4  of  this  Memorandum;  and  the  2d  and  od  divisions,  and 
the  cavalry,  and  the  troops  of  the  Low-Countries,  as 
directed  in  Nos.  8,  U,  10, 11,  and  12. 

«  Wellington.  » 

(Gu/'ifoorf,  vol.  XII,  II.  337-S.) 
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MEMORANDUM 

for  Colonel  Sir  William  dc  Lancey,  Deputy  Quarter-Master- 

General 

MOYEME^-TS  OF  THE  ARMY. 

"  Brussels,  June  15th,  1815. 

«  General  Dornbevg's  brigade  of  cavalrj-,  and  the  Cum- 
berland hussars,  to  march  this  night  upon  Vilvorde,  and 
to  bivouac  on  the  high-road  near  to  that  town. 

«  The  earl  of  Uxbridge  will  bo  pleased  to  collect  the 
cavalry  this  night  at  Ninove,  leaving  the  2d  hussars  loo- 
king out  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Lys. 

"  The  1st  division  of  infantry  to  collect  this  night  at 
Ath  and  adjacent,  and  to  be  in  readiness  to  move  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

"  The  3d  division  to  collect  this  night  at  Braine-le- 
Comte,  and  to  be  in  readiness  to  move  at  the  shortest 
notice. 

«  The  4th  division  to  be  collected  this  night  at  Gram- 
mont,  with  the  exception  of  the  troops  beyond  the  Scheldt, 
Avliich  are  to  be  moved  to  Audenarde. 

"  The  .5tli  division,  the  81  st  regiment  and  the  Hanove- 
rian brigade  of  the  6th  division,  to  be  in  readiness  to 
march  from  Brussels  at  a  moment's  notice. 

«  The  duke  of  Brunswick's  corps  to  collect  this  night  on 
the  high-road  between  Brussels  and  Vilvorde. 

«  The  Nassau  troops  to  collect  at  day-light  to  morrow 
morning  on  the  Louvain  road,  and  to  be  in  readiness  to 
move  at  a  moment's  notice. 

«  The  Hanoverian  brigade  of  the  5th  division  to  collect 
this  night  at  Hal,  and  to  be  in  readiness  at  day-light  to 
morrow  morning  to  move  towards  Brussels,  and  to  halt 
on  the  high-road  between  Alost  and  Assche  for  further 
orders. 

"The  prince  of  Orange  isrequestedto  collectatNivelles 
the  2d  and  3d  divisions  of  the  army  of  the  Low-Uountries ; 
and,  should  that  point  have  been  attacked  tliis  day,  to 
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move  the  3d  division  of  British  infantry  upon  Nivelles 
as  soon  as  collected. 

«  This  movement  is  not  to  take  place  until  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  enemy's  attack  is  upon  the  right  of  the 
Prussian  army,  and  the  left  of  the  British  army. 

«  Lord  Hill  will  be  so  good  as  to  order  prince  Frederick 
of  Orange  to  occupy  Audenarde  with  five  hundred  men, 
and  to  collect  the  ist  division  of  the  army  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  the  Indian  brigade,  at  Sotteghem,  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  march  in  the  morning  at  day-light. 

"  The  reserve  artillery  to  lie  in  readiness  to  move  at 
day-light. 

"  Wellington.  » 

{Gurtrood,  vol.  XII,  p.  ■172-:^.) 

INSTRUCTIONS 

FOR  THE  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  ON  JUNE   16tH. 

Shjned  by  Colonel  Sir  William  De  Lancey,  Drpuly  Quariry-Mastcr- 

General 

To  General  Lord  Hill 

u  June  16th,  ISIS. 

"  The  duke  of  Wellington  requests  that  you  will  move 
the  2d  division  of  infantry  upon  Braine-le-Comte  imme- 
diately. His  Grace  is  going  to  Waterloo.  » 

To  the  sauie. 

-  .Tuno  inth.  ISIT). 
"  Your  Lordship  is  requested  to  order  prince  Frederick 
of  Orange  to  move,  immediatel}^  upon  the  receipt  of  this 
order,  the  1st  division  of  the  army  of  the  Low-Countries, 
and  the  Indian  brigade,  from  Sotteghem  to  Enghien,  lea- 
ving five  himdred  men,  as  before  directed,  in  Audenarde.  « 

To  the  same. 

I.  (Jiox.M'i'E,  Juno  Uhh,  ISl"). 

The  2d  division  of  infantry  to  move  to-morrow  morning 
at  day-break  from  Nivelles  to  Quatre-Bras. 
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«  The  4th  division  of  infantry  to  iiiove  at  day -break  to- 
morrow Qiorning  to  Nivelles.j) 

..  Juno  10th,  1815. 

«  The  reserve  artillery  to  move  at  day-break  to-morrow 
morning,  the  17th,  to  Quatre-Rras,  where  it  will  receive 
further  orders.n 

To  Major-Gen&'ol  Sir  J.  Lamhert. 

'■■  June  16th,  1S15. 
«  The  brigade  of  infantry  under  the  command  of  major- 
general  sir  J.  Lambert,  to  march  from  Assche  at  day -break 
to-morrow  morning,  the  17th  inst.,  to  Genappe,  on  the 
Namur  road,  and  to  remain  there  until  further  orders.» 

[Gurirood,  vol.  XII,  II.  2'.i-5.] 
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The  reader  will  observe  that  the  letters  from  which  I 
make  the  following  extracts,  were  written  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  battle. 

To  Sir  Charles  Stuart. 

^^'.\TI■:l;I,oo,  Juno  ISth,  1.SI5, 
tlirci'  o'clock  A.M. 

"  iMY  DEAP.   STUART, 

. .  . .  «  You  will  see  in  the  letter  to  the  due  de  Berry  the 
real  state  of  our  case,  and  the  only  risk  Ave  run.  The  Prus- 
sians will  be  ready  again  in  the  morning  for  anything. 

"  Pray  keep  the  English  (in  Brussels,)  quiet,  if  you  can. 
Let  them  all  prepare  to  move,  but  neither  be  in  a  hurry 
nor  a  fright,  as  all  will  yet  turn  out  well. 

«  1  have  given  the  directions  to  the  governor  of  Ant- 
werp, to  meet  the  crotchets  which  I  find  in  the  heads  of 

the  king's  governors  upon  every  turn 

«  Wellington.}} 

'G)n-n-00(i,  vol.  Xn.  i);i!j-c  ■I'Ck) 
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To  His  JRoyal  Highness  the  Due  de  Berry. 

Waterloo,  June  ISth,  1815. 
thi-ee  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

«  SIK,       ■ 

«  I  have  not  written  to  your  Royal  Highness  since  Thurs- 
day, as  I  had  nothing  to  communicate. . . .  and  I  have  had 
a  great  deal  to  do. 

«  We  had  a  very  sanguinary  battle  on  Friday  last :  near 
the  farmof  Quatre-Bras;  the  Prussians,  about  Sombreft'e. 
I  had  very  few  troops  with  me,  and  no  cavalry :  I  however 
drove  the  enemy  back,  and  had  considerable  success.  The 
Prussians  suffered  a  good  deal,  and  retreated  during  the 
night;  and  in  consequence  I  retired  also  during  the  day. 
I  saw  very  little  yesterday  of  the  enemy,  who  followed  us 
very  gently,  and  the  Prussians  not  at  all.  The  Prussians 
have  been  joined  by  their  fourth  corps,  more  than  thirty 
thousand  strong,  and  I  have  also  nearly  all  my  men 
together. 

«  It  may  happen  that  the  enemy  will  turn  us  by  Hal, 
although  the  weather  is  terrible  and  the  roards  are  in  a 
shocking  state,  and  although  I  have  posted  prince  Frede- 
rick's corps  between  Hal  and  Enghien.  If  this  should 
happen,  1  beg  your  Royal  Highness  to  march  on  Ant- 
werp  and  to  inform  his  Majesty  (Louis  XVIII,)  that  I 

beg  him  to  leave  Ghent  for  Antwerp  l)y  the  left  of  the 
Scheldt.  He  will  find  no  difficulty  in  crossing  at  the  Tiite 
de  Flandre. 

. ..."  I  hope,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
all  will  turn  out  well;  but  we  must  take  every  possible 
precaution,  and  avoid  great  losses.  It  is  with  this  view, 
that  1  beg  your  Royal  Highness  to  follow  the  directions 
here  given,  and  his  Majesty  to  make  for  Antwerp,  not 
upon  false  reports,  but  upon  certain  information  that  the 
enemy  has  got  into  Brussels,  in  spite  of  me,  in  turning  me 
l)y  Hal. . . . 

«  Wellington.  » 

,{Giiyicood,  vol.  XII,  yi.  470-7.) 

The  following  letters,  written  just  after  the  battle,  will 
show  liow  deeply  tlie  duke  felt  the  loj-s  of  his  companions 
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in  arms  :  the  renown  his  success  would  ensure  was  no  con- 
solation to  him  for  the  loss  of  friends  and  heroes  :  patrio- 
tism, and  the  confident  expectation  that  an  effectual  stop 
was  at  length  put  to  the  horrors  which  had  desolated 
Europe  for  more  than  twenty  years,  were  the  sources  of 
such  comfort  has  he  could  feel  himself,  or  offer  to  others, 
for  the  expenditure  of  so  many  valuable  lives. 

To  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  K.  T. 

••  I?uussi:i,s,  June  19th,  1815. 
"  MY  DEAR  LORD, 

^  You  will  readily  give  credit  to  the  existence  of  the 
extreme  grief  with  which  I  announce  to  you  the  death 
of  your  gallant  brother,  (colonel  Gordon,)  in  consequence 
of  a  wound  received  in  our  great  battle  of  yesterday. 

n  He  had  served  me  mo&t  zealously  and  usefully  for 
many  .years,  and  on  many  trying  occasions;  but  he  had 
never  rendered  himself  more  useful,  and  had  never  dis- 
tinguished himself  more,  than  in  our  late  actions. 

«  lie  received  the  wound  which  occasioned  his  death, 
when  rallying  one  of  the  Brunswick  battalions  which 
was  shaking  a  little;  and  he  lived  long  enough  to  be  infor- 
med by  myself  of  the  glorious  result  of  our  actions,  to 
Avhich  he  had  so  much  contributed  by  his  active  and  zea- 
lous assistance. 

"  I  cannot  express  to  you  the  regret  and  sorroAv  with 
Avich  I  look  round  me,  and  contemplate  the  loss  which 
1  have  sustained,  particularly  in  your  brother.  The  glory 
resulting  from  such  actions,  so  dearly  bought,  is  no  consola- 
tion to  me,  and  1  cannot  suggest  it  as  any  to  you  and  his 
friends;  but  I  hope  that  it  may  be  expected  that  this  last 
one  has  been  so  decisive,  as  that  no  doubt  remains  that 
our  exertions  and  our  individual  losses  Avill  be  rewarded 
by  the  early  attainment  of  our  just  object.  It  is  then 
thatithe  glory  of  the  actions  in  which  our  friends  and  rela- 
tions have  fallen,  will  be  some  consolation  for  their  loss. 

"  Believe  me,  etc. 
«  Wellington.  „ 

"  Your  brother  had  a  black  horse,  given  to  him,  I  believe, 
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by  lord  Ashburnham,  which  I  will  keep  till  I  hear  from 
you  what  you  wish  should  be  done  with  it.  „ 

[Gurirood,  vol.  XII,  p.  48S-9. j 

To  the  Ihilic  of  Beaufort,  K.  G. 

"  Bkussels,  June  l'.)th,  1SI5. 
«   MY  DEAK  LORD, 

«  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  acquaint  you  that  your 
brother  Fitzroy  is  .very  severely  wounded,  and  has  los  his 
right  arm.  I  have  just  seen  him,  and  he  is  perfectly  free 
from  fever,  and  as  well  as  anybody  could  be  under  such 
circumstances.  You  are  aware  how  useful  he  has 
always  been  to  me,  and  how  much  I  shall  feel  the  want 
of  his  assistance,  and  what  a  regard  and  affection  1  feel 
for  him;  and  you  will  readily  believe  how  much  concerned 
I  am  for  his  misfortune.  Indeed,  the  losses  I  have  .sus- 
tained, have  quite  broken  me  down;  and  I  have  no  feeling 
for  the  advantages  we  have  acquired.  I  hope,  however, 
that  your  brother  will  soon  be  able  to  join  me  again;  and 
that  he  will  long  live  to  be,  as  he  is  likely  to.  become  an 
honour  to  his  country,  as  he  is  a  satisfaction  to  his 
familly  and  friends. 

«  Believe  me,  etc. 
«  Wellington.  » 

[Gurirood,  vol.  XII,  page  489i) 

To  Marshal  Prince  Schivarzenberg. 

"  .JiiNCDUitT,  .June  :iOtli,   l!S15i 

•  .  .  .  "  Our  battle  on  the  18th  was  one  of  giants; 
and  our  success  was  most  complete,  as  you  perceive. 
God  grant  I  may  never  see  another!  for  lam  overwhelmed 
with  grief  at  the  loss  of  my  old  friends  and  comrades. 

"  My  neighbour  and  fellow-labourer  (Bliicher)  is  in 
good  health,  though  he  suffers  a  little  from  the  fall  of  a 
horse,  wounded  under  him  in  the  battle  of  the  16th. 

"   ^V'ELLIN(iTOX.    „ 
{(rurirood,  vol.  XII,  page  510.) 

The  following  extracts  will  prove  the  early  and  com- 
plete conviction  of  the  Duke,  that  all  had  been  decided 
at  Waterloo. 
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To  General  Bumouriez. 

"  NivELLES,  June  20th,  1815. 

.  .  .  .  "  You  must  have  heard  what  I  have  clone;  and 
I  hojie  you  are  satisfied.  I  never  saw  such  a  battle  as  the 
one  the  day  before  yesterday;  and  never  before  did  I  gain 
such  a  victory.  I  trust  it  is  all  over  with  Bonaparte. 
We  are  in  hot  pursuit  of  him.  .  .  . 

«  Wellington.  „ 

[Guricood,  vol.  XII,  page  490) 

To  General  the  Earl  of  Uxbridcje. 

«  Le  Cateau,  June  23d,  1815. 
.  .  .  .  «  My  opinion  is  that  we  have  given  Napoleon 
his  death-blow.  ...    He   can   make    no   head    against 
us.  .  .  .  il  n'a  qiCa  scpendre,  »  (he  has  only  to  hang  him- 
solfj.  .  .  . 

"  Wellington.  » 

(Guricood,  vol.  XII,  p.  499-500.)     , 

To  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand. 

"  Ln  Cateau,  June  24th,  1815. 

.  ..."  It  was  I  who  recommended  to  the  king  (Louis 
XVIII,)  to  enter  France  at  present,  because  I  was  aware  of 
the  extent  of  our  success  in  the  battle  of  the  18th.  .  .  . 

"  I  enclose  you,  in  confirmation  of  my  opinion  of  the 
extent  of  our  success,  the  Journal  de  VEmpire  of  the  22d, 
in  which  you  will  find  Bonaparte'.s  account  of  the  action, 
the  truth  of  which,  as  far  as  it  goes  against  himself,  can- 
not be  doubted.  .  .  . 

«  1  conclude  that  you  can  have  no  scruple  about  joi- 
ning the  king  forthwith,  a  measure  which  I  earnestly 
entreat  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  king's  council 
to  adopt  without  loss  of  time. 

"  Wellington.  „ 

[Gurn-ooa,  vol.  XII,  p.  502-3.) 

I  may  here  remark,  that  in  political  foresight,  the  Duke 
was  in  advance  of  Talleyrand  himself,  as  the  letter  above 
demonstrates. 

19 
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To  Marshal  Lord  Beresford. 

»  GoNESSE,  July  2d,  1815. 

«  You  will  have  heard  of  our  battle  of  the  18th.  Never 
did  I  see  such  a  pounding  match.  Both  were  what  the 
boxers  call  gluttons.  Napoleon  did  not  manceuvre  at  all. 
He  just  moved  forward  in  the  old  style,  in  columns,  and 
was  driven  off  in  the  old  style.  .  .  . 

«  I  had  the  infantry  for  some  time  in  squares;  and  we 
had  the  French  cavalry  walking  about  us  as  if  they  had 
been  our  own.  I  never  saw  the  British  infantry  behave 
so  well.  .  .  . 

"  Wellington.  » 

{Gwicood,  vol.  XII,  page  529.) 

The  subjoined  extracts  show  how  steadily  Wellington 
kept  in  view  the  sole  object  of  the  war;  and  that  he  was 
not  to  be  cajoled  by  any  diplomatic  chicanery,  and  what 
pains  he  took  to  keep  statesmen  to  the  point. 

To  Earl  Bathurst. 

"  JoNcouRT,  June  25th,  1815. 

«  To  advanced  posts.  .  .  .  yesterday  received  a  propo- 
sition to  suspend  hostilities,  as  it  was  stated  that  Bona- 
parte had  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  has  appoin- 
ted a  provisional  government,  consisting  of  Fouche,  Car- 
not,  Caulincourt,  general  Grrenier,  and  Quinette;  that 
these  persons  had  sent  ministers  to  the  allied  powers  to 
treat  for  peace. 

"  It  appeared  both  to  prince  Bliicher  and  to  me,  that 
these  measures  were  a  trick.  .  . 

«  The  object  of  the  alliance  of  the  powers  of  Europe  is 
declared  by  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  25th  of 
March,  to  be  to  force  Napolt-on  Bonaparte  to  desist  from 
his  projects,  and  to  place  him  in  a  situation  in  which  he 
will  no  longer  have  it  in  his  power  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  world ;  and,  by  the  third  article,  the  ])Owers  of 
Europe  have  agreed  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  till.  .  .  . 
it  shall  have  been  rendered  impossible  for  Bonaparte  to 
excite  fresh  troubles.  .  .  . 

«  1  could  not  consider  his  abdication  of  a  usurped  power 
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in  favoux*  of  his  son,  and  his  luinding  over  the  government 
provisionally  to  fire  persons  named  by  himself,  to  be  that 
description  of  security  which  the  allies  had  in  view, 
which  should  induce  them  to  lay  down  their  arms;  and 
therefore  I  continue  my  operations.  .  .  . 

"    ^VELLINGTON.   n 

(Guru-ood.  vol.  XII,  page  508.) 

To  the  French  Commissioners. 

"  Head-Quarters,  June  26th,  1815. 

«  Since  the  15th  instant,  when  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, at  the  head  of  the  French  armies,  invaded  the  domi- 
nions of  the  kin"'  of  the  Netherlands,  and  attacked  the 
Prussian  army  the  Field-Marshal  has  considered  his  sover- 
eign, and  those  powers  whose  armies  he  commands,  in  a 
state  of  war  with  the  government  of  France;  and  he  does 
not  consider  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  of  his 
usurped  authority,  under  all  the  circumstances  which  have 
preceded  and  attended  that  measure,  as  the  attainment 
of  the  object  held  out  in  the  declarations  and  treaties 
of  the  allies,  which  should  induce  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms. 

«  The  Field-Marshall  cannot  consent  therefore  to  any 
suspension  of  hostilities,  however  desirous  he  is  of  preven- 
ting the  farther  effusion  of  blood. 

"  Their  Excellencies ....  will  probably  consider  any 

interview  with  him  a  useless  waste  of  their  time 

«  Wellington.  » 

{Gurwood,  vol.  XII,  page  512.) 

It  will  appear,  by  the  subjoined  documents,  that  Wel- 
lington was  tender  of  the  life  of  Napoleon,  who  had  not 
spared  that  of  the  due  d'Enghien,  and  who  had  declared 
that  he  would  treat  in  the  same  way,  tliat  is,  put  to  death, 
any  Bourbon  prince  he  should  catch  within  the  boun- 
daries of  his  empire.  Bliicher  was  eager  to  put  Bonaparte 
to  death,  as  the  guilty  author  of  so  much  I'apine  and 
bloodshed;  and  to  punish  the  Parisians  by  fines,  the  des- 
truction of  the  bridge  of  Jena,  and  of  their  city  itself,  if 
they  proved  refractory.  From  this  dreadful  retaliation, 
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it  required  all  the  influence  of  the  Duke  over  Bliicher  to 
preserve  them.  Posterity  should  know,  if  the  French 
will  not  pay  attention  to  the  fact,  through  whose  inter- 
vention Napoleon's  life  was  spared,  and  Paris  saved  from 
dishonour,  if  not  from  pillage  and  utter  destruction. 

To  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  G.  C.  B. 

«  Orvii.le,  June  2Sth,  1S15. 
«    BIY   DEAK    STUART, 

«  I  send  you  my  dispatches,  which  will  make  you 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs.  You  may  show  them 
to  Talleyrand  if  you  choose. 

«  General has  been  here  this  day  to  negotiate  for 

Napoleon's  passing  to  America,  to  which  proposition 
I  have  answered  that  I  have  no  authority !  The  Prussians 
think  the  Jacobins  wish  to  give  him  over  to  me,  believing 
that  I  will  save  his  life.  Bliicher  wishes  to  kill  him ;  but 
I  have  told  him  that  I  shall  remonstrate,  and  shall  insist 
upon  his  being  disposed  of  by  common  accord.  I  have 
liiiewise  said  that,  as  a  private  friend,  I  advised  him  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  so  foul  a  transaction;  that  he 
and  I  had  acted  too  distinguished  parts  in  these  trans- 
actions to  become  executioners;  and  that  I  was  deter- 
mined, that  if  the  sovereigns  wished  to  put  him  to  death, 
they  should  appoint  an  executioner,  which  should  not 
be  me. . . . 

«  Wellington.  « 

{Guricood,  vol.  XII,  page  516.) 

To  Marshal  Prince  Bliicher. 

"  GoNESSE,  Juli  2(1,  1815. 
«   SIR, 

«  I  requested  general  Miifiling  to  write  to  your  High- 
ness yesterday,  upon  the  subject  of  the  propositions  which 
had  been  made  to  me  by  the  French  commissioners  for  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  upon  which  I  have  not  yet  had  a 
positive  answer  from  your  Highness.  . . . 

«  If  we  choose  it,  we  can  settle  all  our  matters  now,  by 
agreeing  to  the  proposed  armistice 
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"  By  adopting  this  measure,  we  provide  for  the  quiet 
restoration  of  his  Majesty  to  his  throne;  which  is  that  re- 
sult of  the  war  which  the  sovereigns  of  all  of  us  have 
always  considered  the  most  beneficial  for  us  all,  and  the 
most  likely  to  lead  to  permanent  peace  in  Europe. 

"  It  is  true  we  shall  not  have  the  vain  triumph  of  en- 
tering Paris  at  the  head  of  our  victorious  troops;  but... 
I  doubt  our  having  the  means  at  present  of  succeeding  in 
an  attack  upon  Paris ;  and,  if  we  are  to  wait  till  the  arrival 
of  marshal  prince  Wrede  to  make  the  attack,  I  think  we 
shall  find  the  sovereigns  disposed,  as  they  were  last  year, 
to  spare  the  capital  of  their  ally,  and  either  not  to  enter 
the  town  at  all,  or  enter  it  under  an  armistice,  such  as  it 
is  in  your  power  and  mine  to  sign  this  day. 

"  I  earnestly  urge  your  Highness....  to  let  me  have 
your  decision  whether  you  will  agree  to  any  armistice,  or 
not.... 

«  Wellington.  » 

[Gurwood,  vol.  XII,  p.  526-7.) 

To  the  French  Commissioners. 

"  GoNKSSK,  July  2(1,  1815. 

« It  is  my  duty  to  apprize  your  Excellencies,  that  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  marshal  prince  Bliicher,  who 
expresses  the  greatest  aversion  to  granting  an  armistice.... 
I  have  written  to  him  once  more,  having  the  greatest  de- 
sire to  save  your  capital  from  the  danger  which  menaces 
it;  and  I  expect  his  answer  to-night.... 

«  Wellington.  » 

[Gi'.rwood,  vol.  XII,  page  528.) 

To  Marshal  Prince  Bliicher. 

"  Paris,  July  8th,  1815,  midnight. 
«   IIEIN  LtEBER  riiRST, 

"  Several  reports  have  been  brought  to  me  during  the 
evening  and  night,  and  some  from  the  government,  in 
consequence  of  the  work  carrying  on  by  your  Highness 
on  one  of  the  bridges  over  the  Seine,  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  your  intention  to  destroy. 

19. 
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«  At  this  measure  will  certainly  create  a  good  deal  of 
disturbance  in  the  town,  and  as  the  sovereigns,  when 
they  were  here  before,  left  all  these  bridges,  etc.,  standing, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  you  to  delay  the  des- 
truction of  the  bridge,  at  least  till  they  shall  arrive ;  or,  at 
all  events,  till  I  can  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  to- 
morrow morning. 

«  Wellington.  » 

[Gurwood,  vol.  XII,  page  549.) 

The  duke  of  Wellington  was  obliged  to  continue  his 
mediation  with  Bliicher,  to  prevent  the  exasperated  vete- 
ran from  punishing  the  pockets  and  humbling  the  pride 
of  the  Parisians ;  and  for  this  his  generous  and  enlightened 
intervention  the  Duke  did  not  receive  the  gratitude  that 
was  due  to  him,  as  must  appear  from  the  following  letters : 

To  Marshal  Prince  Bliicher. 

"  Paris,  July  9th,  1S15. 

«  The  subjects  on  which  lord  Castlereagh  and  I  conver- 
sed with  your  Highness  and  general  comte  Gneisenau 
this  morning,  viz.  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  of  Jena 
and  the  levy  of  the  contribution  of  one  hundred  millions 
of  francs  upon  the  city  of  Paris,  appear  to  me  to  be  so  im- 
portant to  the  allies  in  general,  that  1  cannot  allow  myself 
to  omit  to  draw  your  Highness's  attention  to  them  again 
in  this  shape. 

"  The  destruction  of  the  bridge  of  Jena  is  highly  disa- 
greeable to  the  king  and  to  the  people,  and  may  occasion 
disturbance  in  the  city.  It  is  not  merely  a  military  mea- 
sure, but  is  one  likely  to  attach  to  the  character  of  our 
operations,  and  is  of  political  importance.  It  is  adopted 
solely  because  the  bridge  is  considered  a  monument  of  the 
battle  of  Jena,  notwithstanding  that  the  government  are 
willing  to  change  the  name  of  the  bridge. 

«  Considering  the  bridge  as  a  mouument,  I  beg  leave  to 
observe  that  its  immediate  destruction  is  inconsistent 
with  the  promise  made  to  the  commissioners  on  the  part 
of  the  French  army,  during  the  negotiation  of  the  conven- 
tion; viz.  that  the  monuments,  museums,  etc  ,  should  be 
reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  allied  sovereigns. 
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«  All  that  I  ask  is,  that  the  execution  of  the  orders  given 
for  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  may  be  suspended  till 
the  sovereigns  shall  arrive  here,  when,  if  it  should  be 
agreed  by  common  accord  that  the  bridge  ought  to  be 
destroyed,  1  shall  have  no  objection... 

"  Wellington.  » 

(Gurwood,  vol.  XII,  p.  552-3.) 

To  Monsieur . 

"  P.'iRis,  July  13th,  1815. 

« I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  10th.  Perhaps  if  you 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  yourself  respecting  the 
works  of  the  Prussian  army  at  the  bridge  of  Jena,  and 
the  part  I  have  acted  in  this  attair,  you  would  think 
that  I  do  not  merit  the  reproaches  which  you  with  your 
signature,  and  others  anonymously,  have  made  me  on  this 
subject. 

«  But  I  ascribe  them  to  the  levity  with  which  impres- 
sions are  received  and  are  allowed  to  influence  the  actions 
of  men,  and  the  most  important  measures,  in  this  country; 
and  if  the  injustice  you  have  done  me  in  your  letter  lead 
you  to  inquire  and  reflect  before  you  ever  again  bring  a 
charge  again-st  a  public  man,  1  pardon  you. 

«  Wj^llington.  » 

{Guncoocl,  vol.  XII,  p.  555-6.) 

The  pains  which  the  Duke  took  to  preserve  the  strictest 
discipline  amongst  the  troops  under  his  command,  and 
which  far  surpassed  the  care  taken  by  other  commanders 
in  similar  circumstances,  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  Parisians,  but  did  not  always  exempt  him  from  ill- 
timed  and  unreasonable  demands.  The  following  severe 
but  just  reply  was  provoked  by  general  comte  de  Vaubois 
who  seems  to  have  importuned  the  Duke  for  compensation 
for  damages  said  to  be  done  by  the  British  troops  to  the 
French  people  : 

To  General  Comte  de  Vaubois. 

"  Pauls,  Noveinljer  10th,   1815. 
«   M(;NSIEUE, 

"  You,  who  have  served,  must  be  well  aware  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  compensation  to  the  full  amount  for 
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all  the  damages  arising  from  the  presence  of  an  army  in  a 
country,  or  the  irregularities  of  individual  soldiers,  or  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  military  occupation.  It  is  quite 
true  that  I  usually  require  reparation  to  be  made  for  da- 
mages caused  to  the  inhabitants  by  any  irregularities  of 
the  troops,  especially  of  English  troops.  But  it  is  more 
as  a  means  of  discipline  than  as  a  full  compensation  to 
the  inhabitants;  and  I  cannot  adopt  in  every  case  the 
same  means  with  foreign  troops,  vs^ho  are  not  so  well,  nor 
so  regularly  paid. 

"  The  fact  is,  M.  le  General,  that  France,  in  carryingber 
arms  into  other  countries,  caused  misery,  devastation  and 
ruin  :  I  myself  have  been  eyewitness  of  the  destruction  of 
property  throughout  whole  provinces,  that  refused  to 
submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant,  and  that  were  in  conse- 
quence entirely  depopulated. 

"  Although  private  r.ivenge  ought  never  to  be  the  motive 
of  a  man,  and  most  assuredly  it  is  not  that  of  the  allied 
sovereigns,  we  can  hardly  expect  that  soldiers,  men  taken 
from  the  poorest  and  most  hardy  ranks  of  society,  after 
having  seen  their  properties,  or  those  of  their  relatives, 
burned,  sacked,  destroyed  by  the  French,  should  have  any 
very  great  respect  for  French  property,  when,  by  the  for- 
tune of  war,  they  find  themselves  in  France. 

"  It  is  our  duty,  it  is  the  interest  of  all  of  us,  more  even, 
I  think,  than  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, to  prevent  those  acts  of  devastation;  and  I  believe 
that  there  is  no  one  who  has  endeavoured  to  do  this  duty 
so  much  as  I  have.  But,  M.  le  General,  you  know  what 
armies  are;  and  I  appeal  to  your. judgment :  is  it  possible 
entirely  to  prevent  such  occurences  in  such  an  army  as  is 
under  my  command;  particularly  when  the  soldier  is 
excited  by  the  remembrance  of  the  evils  which  he  and 
his  relatives  have  had  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  French 
troops?... 

«  Wellington.  » 

{Gurwood.  vol.  XII,p.  685-6.) 

To  H.  B.  H.  Prince  Frederick  of  Orange. 

"Paris,  November  lOth,  1S15. 
«  1  send  you  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  general 
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comto  de  Vaubois,  concerning  the  damages  done  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  Netherlands. 

"  You  will  see  that  their  officers  were  not  present  at 
their  bivouac.  .  .  .  and  that  the  damage  done  by  them 
amounts  to  30,000  francs,  a  sum  ten  times  greater  perhaps 
than  the  general  will  have  to  pay,  as  his  part  of  the  con- 
tribution to  the  allies,  in  five  years.  It  is  clearly  of  great 
importance  that  the  allies  prevent  these  irregularities. 

«  Wellington.  » 

[Gurwood,  vol.  XII,  p.  686.) 

Many  have  been  pleased  to  say  that  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington both  could  and  ought  to  have  interposed  to  save 
marshal  Ney  from  being  ignominiousl}'  executed.  Wit- 
hout entering  into  the  question,  whether  Ney  was  a  perju- 
red traitor  to  Louis  XVIII,  and  if  so,  what  was  the  meetest 
punishment  for  his  treason,  it  may  be  confidently  averred 
that  Napoleon  would  have  spared  no  man  under  similar 
circumstances.  The  following  documents  are  worthy  of 
attention  : 

MEMORANDUM 

EESPECTING  MARSHAL  NEY. 

"  P.^uis,  November  19th,  1815. 

«  It  is  extraordinary  that  Madame  la  marechale  Ney 
should  have  throught  proper  to  publish  in  print  parts  of  a 
conversation  which  she  is  supposed  to  have  had  with  the 
duke  of  Wellington;  and  that  she  has  omitted  to  publish 
that  which  is  a  much  better  record  of  the  Duke's  opinion 
on  the  subject  to  which  the  conversation  related;  viz.  the 
Duke's  letter  to  the  marechal  prince  de  la  Moskowa,  in 
answer  to  the  marechal's  note  to  his  Grace.  That  letter 
was  as  follows  : 

y<  November,  I4th,  1815. 

"  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  note  which 
«  you  addressed  to  me  on  the  13th  November,  relating  to 
«  the  operation  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris  on  your  case. 
«  The  capitulation  of  Paris  of  theod  July  was  made  between 
"  the  commanders  in  chief  of  the  allied  British  and  Prus- 
"  sian  armies  on  the  one  part,  and  the  prince  d'Eckmlihl, 
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«  commander  in  chief  of  the  French  army,  on  the  other ; 
"  and  related  exclusively  to  the  military  occupation  of 
«  Paris. 

"  The  object  of  the  12th  article  was  to  prevent  the 
«  adoption  of  any  measures  of  severity,  under  the  military 
«  authority  of  those  who  made  it,  towa.rds  any  persons  in 
"  Paris  on  account  of  the  offices  which  they  had  filled, 
«  or  their  conduct,  or  their  political  opinions.  But  it 
"  was  never  intended,  and  could  not  be  intended,  to  pre- 
«  vent  either  the  existing  French  government,  under 
«  whose  authority  the  French  commander  in  chief  must 
"  have  acted,  or  any  French  government  which  should 
"  succeed  to  it,  from  acting  in  this  respect  as  it  might 
"  deem  fit.  » 

"  It  is  obvious  from  this  letter  that  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, one  of  the  parties  to  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
considers  that  that  instrument  contains  nothing  which 
can  prevent  the  king  from  bringing  marshal  Ney  to  trial 
in  such  manner  as  his  Majesty  may  think  proper  *. 

"  The  contents  of  the  capitulation  fully  confirm  the 
justice  of  the  Duke's  opinion.  It  is  made  between  the 
commanders  in  chief  of  the  contending  armies  respecti- 
vely;  and  the  first  nine  articles  relate  solely  to  the  mode 
and  time  of  the  evacuation  of  Paris  hj  the  French  army, 
and  of  the  occupation  by  the  British  and  Prussian  armies. 
«  The  10th  article  provides  that  the  existing  authori- 
ties shall  be  respected  by  the  two  commanders  in  chief  of 
the  allies;  the  Uth,  that  public  property  shall  be  res- 
pected, and  that  the  allies  shall  not  interfere  en  aucune 
maniere  dans  leur  administration  et  dans  leur  gestion ; 
(in  any  manner,  either  in  their  administration  or  in 
their  management;)  and  the  12th  articles  states,  Seront 
pareillement  respectees  les  personnes  et  les  proprietes  par- 
ticulieres  :  les  habitants,  et,  en  general,  tons  les  individus 
qui  se  trouvent  dans  la  capitale,  continueront  a  jouir  de 
leurs  droits  et  lihertes,  sans  jjouvoir  etre  inquietes,  ni 
recherches  en  rien  relativement  aiix  fonctions  qiCils  oecu- 
pent,  ou  auraient  occupees,  a  leur  conduite,  et  a  leurs 

'  See,  page  229,  the  proclamation  of  Louis  XVIII  to  the   French 
people,  dated  Caiiibray,  the  28th  June,  1815. 
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opinians  poUtiqttes.  (The  persons  as  well  as  the  proprety 
of  individuals,  shall  be  equally  respected;  the  inhabitants, 
and  in  general  every  individual  residing  in  the  capital, 
shall  continue  in  full  possession  ot  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties, without  being  molested  in  any  manner,  on  account 
of  the  functions  which  they  fill,  or  may  have  filled,  their 
conduct,  or  their  political  opinions.) 

«  By  whom  weere  these  private  properties  and  persons 
to  be  respected  V  By  th ;  allied  generals  and  their  troops 
mentioned  in  the  10th  and  1 1th  articles ;  and  not  by  other 
parties  to  whom  the  convention  did  not  relate  in  any 
manner. 

«  The  13th  article  provides  that  les  troupes  etrangeres, 
(the  foreign  troops)  .shall  not  obstruct  the  carriaige  of  pro- 
visions by  land  or  water  to  the  capital. 

«  Thus  it  api:)ears  that  every  article  in  the  convention 
relates  exclusively  to  the  operations  of  the  different  armies, 
or  to  the  conduct  of  the  allies  and  that  of  their  generals, 
when  they  should  enter  Paris;  and,  as  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington states  in  his  dispatch  of  the  4th  of  July,  with 
which  he  transmitted  the  convention  to  England,  it «  deci- 
ded all  the  military  points  «  then  existing  at  Paris,  and 
touched  nothing  political*. « 

«  But  is  appears  clearly  that,  not  only  was  this  the 
Duke's  opinion  of  the  convention  at  the  time  it  was  signed, 
but  likewise  the  opinion  of  Carnot,  of  marshal  Ney,  and  of 
every  other  person  who  had  an  interest  in  considering  the 
subject. 

«  Carnot  says,  in  the  Expose  de  la  conduite  politique  de 
M.  Carnot,  (page  43,)  II  fut  resolu  d'envoyer  aux  generaux 
anglais  et  prussiens  unc  commission  speciale  chargee  de 
leur  proposer  une  convention  purement  militaire,  pour  la 
remise  de  la  ville  de  Paris  entre  leurs  mains,  en  ecartant 
toute  question  politique,  puisqu'on  ne  pouvait  prejicger 
quelles  seraient  les  inteyitions  des  allies,  lorsqu'ils  seraient 
reunis.  (It  was  decided  to  forward  to  the  English  and 
Prussian  generals  a  special  commission,  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  to  them  a  convention,  purely  military,  for  the 

*  See  lord  Bathurst's  dispatch  of  the  7th  .July,  ami  the  Duke's 
answer  of  the  13th,  Gurwood,  vol.  XII,  page  557. 
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sun-ender  of  the  city  of  Paris  into  their  hands,  setting 
aside  all  political  questions,  since  it  was  impossible  to  fo- 
resee what  might  be  the  ultimate  intentions  of  the  allies 
when  they  should  be  assembled.) 

«  It  appears  that  marshal  Ney  fled  from  Paris  in  disguise, 
with  a  passport  given  to  him  by  the  due  d'Otrante,  under 
a  feigned  name,  on  the  6th  of  July.  He  could  not  be 
supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  tenor  of  the  12th  article  of 
the  convention;  and  he  must  then  have  knov\fn  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  parties  who  made  it,  that  it 
should  protect  him  from  the  measures  which  the  king, 
then  at  !St.-Denis,  should  think  proper  to  adopt  against  him. 

«  But  if  marshal  Ney  could  be  supposed  ignorant  of  the 
intention  of  the  12th  article,  the  due  d'Otrante,  could  not, 
as  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  provisional  government,  un- 
der whose  authority  the  prince  d'Eckmiihl  must  have  ac- 
ted when  he  signed  the  convention*. 

"  Would  the  due  d'Otrante  have  given  a  passport  under 
a  feigned  na,me  to  marshal  Ney,  if  he  had  understood  the 
12th  article  as  giving  the  marshal  any  protection,  excep- 
ting against  measures  of  severity  by  the  two  commanders 
in  chief  V 

"  Another  proof  of  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  due 
d'Otrante,  of  the  king's  ministers,  and  of  all  the  persons 
most  interested  is  establishing  the  meaning  now  attemp- 
ted to  be  given  to  the  12th  article  of  the  convention  of  the 
3d  July,  is  the  king's  proclamation  of  the  24th  July,  by 
which  nineteen  persons  are  ordered  for  trial,  and  thirty- 
eight  persons  are  ordered  to  quit  Paris,  ant  to  reside  in 
particular  parts  of  France,  under  the  observation  and 
superintendence  of  the  police,  till  the  Chambers  should 
decide  upon  their  fate  **. 

*  See  the  duke  of  Wellington's  dispatch  to  lord  Bathnrst  of  tho 
8th  July.  (GuRwooD,  vol.  XII,  page  549,)  detailing  a  conversation 
which  took  place  with  the  due  d'Otrante  at  Neuilly,  on  the  night  of 
the  5th  July;  the  whole  of  which  turned  upon  a  recommendation 
given  by  the  due  d'Otrante,  that  the  king  should  give  a  general 
amncsly. 

'*  "  As  well  as  the  duke  of  Wellington  recollects,  there  is  in  the 
war  department  a  letter  from  the  prince  d'Eckmiihl  to  marshal  St.- 
Cyr  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  urges  every  argument  against  the 
proclamation  of  the  2Sth  July,  excepting  the  12th  article  of  the  con- 
vention of  Paris.  » 
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«  Did  the  due  d'Otrante,  dit  auy  of  the  persons  who  are 
the  objects  of  this  proclamation,  did  any  person  on  their 
behalf, ever  then,  or  now,  claim  for  them  the  protection  of 
the  1 2th  article  of  the  convention  ?  Certainly  the  conven- 
tion was  then  understood,  as  it  ought  to  be  understood 
now,  viz.  that  it  was  exclusively  military  and  was  never 
intended  to  bind  the  then  existing  government  of  France, 
or  any  government  which  should  succeed  it. 

«  Wellington.)) 

(Guricood,  p.  6i)l-i;.) 

EXTHACT   FliOM   THE   PKOCLAMATION    OF    LOUIS   XYIil. 

••  Cambkav,  Juiiu  2Sih,  1815. 
....  "  la  the  plot  v.'hieh  thoy  contrived,  1  perceive  many 
of  my  subjects  to  have  been  misled,  and  some  guilty.  I 
pi-omise  —  I  who  never  i^romised  in  vain,  as  all  Europe 
can  witness, —  pardon  misled  Frenchmen  for  all  that  has 
transpired  since  the  day  1  qaitted  Lille  amidst  so  many 
tears,  up  to  the  day  I  re-entered  Cambray,  amidst  so 
many  acclamations.  But  the  blood  of  my  people  has 
flowed  in  consequence  of  a  treason  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  That  treason  has  summoned  forei- 
gners into  the  ht-art  Of  France;  every  day  reveals  to  me 
a  new  disaster.  I  owe  it,  therefore,  to  the  dignity  of  my 
crown,  to  the  interest  of  my  people,  and  to  the  repose  of 
Europe,  to  except  from  pardon  the  instigators  and 
authors  of  this  horrible  plot.  They  shall  be  delivered 
over  to  the  vindication  of  the  laws  by  the  two  Chambers, 
which  I  propose  forthwith  to  assemble.... 

«  Louis. » 

To  — -*,  Esq. 

•>  Paris,  August  8th,  1815. 
«  MY   DEAR  SIR, 

"  1  have  received  your  letter  of  the  2d,  regarding  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  The  object  which  you  propose  to 
yourself  is  very  difficult  of  attainment,  and,  if  really 
attained,  is  not  a  little  invidious.     The  history    of   a 

*  Scoll. 

20 
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battle  is  not  unlike  the  history  of  a  ball.  Some  indivi- 
duals may  recollect  all.  the  little  events,  of  which  the 
great  result  is  the  battle  won  or  lost;  but  no  individual 
can  recollect  the  order  in  which,  or  the  exact  moment  at 
which,  they  occured,  which  makes  all  the  diflei-ence  as  to 
their  value  or  importance. 

«  Then  the  faults  or  the  misbehaviour  of  some  gave 
occasion  for  the  distinction  of  others,  and  perhaps  were 
the  cause  of  material  losses ;  and  you  cannot  write  a  true 
history  of  a  battle  without  including  the  faults  and  mis- 
behaviour of  part  at  least  of  those  engaged. 

"  Believe  me  that  every  man  you  see  in  a  military  uni- 
form is  not  a  hero;  and  that,  although  in  the  account 
given  of  a  general  action,  such  as  that  of  Waterloo,  many 
instances  of  individual  heroism  must  be  passed  over  unre- 
lated, it  is  better  for  the  general  interests  to  leave  those 
parts  of  the  story  untold,  than  to  tell  the  whole  truth. 

«  If,  however,  you  should  still  think  it  right  to  turn  your 
attention  to  this  subject,  I  am  most  ready  to  give  you 
every  assistance  and  information  in  my  power. 

«  Believe  me,  etc. 

«  Wellington.  » 

(Gurwood,  vol.  XII,  page  590.) 

To  the  same. 

u  Paris.  August  17th,  1815. 
«   MY    DEAR   SIR, 

«  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  11th,  and  1  regret 
much  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  prevail  upon  you  to 
relinquish  your  plan. 

«  You  may  depend  upon  it,  you  will  never  make  it  a 
satisfactory  work. 

«  I  will  get  you  the  list  of  the  French  army,  general.^,  etc. 

«  Just  to  show  you  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed, 
even  on  what  are  supposed  the  best  accounts  of  a  battle, 
I  mention  that  there  are  some  circumstances  mentioned 
in  general  Miiffiing's  account  which  did  not  occur  as  he 
relates  them. 

"  He  was  not  on  the  field  during  the  whole  battle,  par- 
ticularly not  during  the  latter  part  of  it. 
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«  The  battle  began,  I  believe,  at  eleven. 

"  It  is  impossible  so  say  when  each  important  occur- 
rence took  place,  nor  in  what  order.  We  were  attacked 
first  with  infantry  only ;  then,  with  cavalry  only ;  lastly, 
and  principally,  with  cavalry  and  infantry  mixed. 

"  No  houses  were  possessed  by  the  enemy  in  Mont-St.- 
Jean,  excepting  the  farm  in  front  of  the  left  of  our  centre*, 
on  the  road  to  Genappe,  can  be  called  one.  This  they  got, 
1  think,  at  about  two  o'clock,  and  got  it  from  a  circum- 
stance which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the 
officer  commanding  on  the  spot. 

"  The  French  cavalry  were  on  the  plateau  in  the  centre 
between  the  two  high-roads  for  nearly  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  riding  about  among  our  squares  of  infantrj'',  all 
firing  having  ceased  on  both  sides.  I  moved  our  squares 
forward  to  the  guns;  and  our  cavalry,  which  had  been 
detached  by  lord  Uxbridge  to  the  flanks,  was  brought  back 
to  the  centre.  The  French  cavalry  were  then  driven  off. 
After  that  circumstance,  repeated  attacks  were  made  along 
the  whole  front  of  the  centre  of  the  position,  by  cavalry 
and  infantry,  till  seven  at  night.    How  many  I  cannot  tell. 

"  When  the  enemy  attacke  1  sir  Thomas  Picton  I  was 
there,  and  they  got  as  far  as  the  hedge  on  the  cross-road, 

behind  which  the had  been  formed.    The  latter  had 

run  away,  and  our  troops  were  on  our  side  of  the  hedge. 
The  French  were  driven  off  with  immense  loss.  This  was 
the  first  principal  attack.  At  abouttwo  in  the  afternoon, 
as  1  have  above  said,  they  got  possession  of  the  farm-house 
on  the  highroad,  which  defended  this  part  of  the  position; 
and  they  then  took  possession  of  a  small  mound  on  the 
left  of  the  high-road  going  from  Brussels,  immediately 
opposite  tlie  gate  of  the  farm ;  and  they  were  never  remo- 
ved from  thence  till  I  commenced  the  attack  in  the  eve- 
ning :  but  they  never  advanced  farther  on  that  side. 

"  These  are  answers  to  all  your  queries  ,  but  remember, 
1  recommend  to  you  to  leave  the  battle  of  Waterloo  as  itis- 

"  Believe  me,  etc. 

"  Wellington.  » 

{Gurwood,vol.  XII,  609-610.) 
^  La  Haye-SaiiUe. 
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The  fair  inference  is,  that  the  Duke,  on  seeing  the  orchard 
and  garden  of  La  Haye-Sainte  in  possession  of  the  enemy 
about  two  o'clock  p  M.,throughtthe  farm  was  also  in  their 
hands,  which  certainly  was  not  the  case  till  about  five 
o'clock. 

The  farm-house  in  question,  La  Haj^e-Sainte,  was  lost 
from  a  deficiency  of  proper  ammunition;  its  gallant 
defenders  were  riflemen.  Who  was  to  be  blamed  for  that 
deficiency,  it  is  difficult  now  to  ascertain  :  the  Duke,  it 
appears,  thought  the  officer  commanding  on  the  spot  was 
censurable  on  this  account.  Let  me  be  allowed  to  record 
my  regret,  that  on  this  and  many  other  occasions,  valua- 
ble lives  and  important  posts  were  often  lost,  owing  to 
our  having  three  different  sizes  for  ball  cartridges.  If 
there  were  but  one  size,  as  I  think  there  might  be,  for  " 
cavalry,  infantry  and  rifles,  the  mutual  supply  of  ammu- 
nition would  be  at  all  times  practicable,  and,  in  critical 
moments,  of  the  utmost  value. 

To  His  Royal  Highness  tJieDuJce  of  YorJc. 

"  Orville,  June  2Sth,  1815. 

...«  I  would  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  your  Royal  Highness 
the  expediency  of  giving  to  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  soldiers  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  a  medal  *. 
I  am  convinced  it  would  have  the  best  effect  in  the  army ; 
and,  if  the  battle  should  settle  our  concerns,  they  will 
well  deserve  it.... 

«  Wellington.  » 

(Gurwood,  vol.  XII,  page  520.) 

To  Earl  Bathurst. 

"  Paris,  September  17th,  1815. 
«  MY  DEAR  LORD , 

«  T  have  long  intended  to  write  to  you  about  the  medal 
for  Waterloo.  I  recommend  that  the  men  should  all  have 
the  same  medal,  hung  on  the  same  ribbon  as  that  now 
used  with  the  medals... 

«   WkLLINGTON.  )j 
*  See  the  coviM'ini' of  this  book. 
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N".  III. 
SUMMARY 

OF  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  FIELD-MARSHAL  THE  DUKE 
OF  WELLINGTON,  WITH  THE  PUBLIC  HONOURS  AND  EMO- 
LUMENTS THAT  HAVE  BEEN  CONFERRED  UPON  HIM. 

Born 1st  May,  1769. 

Ensign 7th  March,  1787. 

Lieutenant 25th  December,  1787. 

Captain 30th  June,  1791. 

Major 30th  April,  1793. 

Lieutenant-Colonel 30th  September,  1793. 

Colonel 3d  May,  1796. 

Major-General 29th  April,  1802. 

Lieutenant-General 25th  April,  1808. 

General,  in  Spain  and  Portugal    .  31st  July,  1811. 

Field-Marshal 21st  June,  1813. 

Governor  of  Seringapatam    .    .     .  6th  May,  1799. 

The  inhaV)itants  of  Calcutta  vote 
a  sword  of  the  vahie  of  l.OOOZ.  to 
Major-General  Wellesley  .     .     .     21st  February,  1801. 

The  ofiicers  of  his  division  vote  to 
Mtijor-Goneral  Wellesley  a  gold 
vase,  which  is  afterwards  chan- 
ged to  a  service  of  plate  embos- 
sed with  «  Assaye.  „ 2^  )th  February,  1804. 

Appointed  a  Knight  Companion 
of  the  Bath 1st  September,  1801. 

Thanked  by  parliament    ....  8th  March,  1 805. 

Returned  to  serve  in  parliament  .  12th  April,  1806. 

Sworn  a  Privy  Counsellor     ...  8th  April,  1807. 

Secretary  to  Ireland 19th  April,  1807. 

Negotiates  capitulation  at  Copen- 
hagen   5th  September,  1807. 

Thanked  in  parliament  for  the 
same 1st  February,  1808. 

A  piece  of  plate,  commemorating 
the  battle  of  Vimoiro,  voted  to 

20. 
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Lieutenant-General  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  by  the  general  and 
field-officers  who  served  at  it.    .  22d  August,  1808, 

Thanked  ,Jin  parliament  for  Vi- 
meiro 27th  January,  1809 

Appointed  to  command-  the  army 
in  Portugal .     .    ' 2d  April,  1809, 

Appointed  Marshal- General  of  the 
Portuguese  army 6th  July,  1809, 

Created  Baron  Douro  of  Wellesley 
and  Viscount  Wellington  of  Ta- 
lavera 26th  August,  1809, 

Thanks  of  parliament  voted  for  Ta- 

lavera  .    .    .    .    .^ 1st  February,  1810 

Pension  of  2,006Z.  per  annum,  vo- 
ted to  him  and  his  tv?o  succee- 
ding heirs. male    16th  February,  1810, 

Thanks  of  parliament  for  the  libe- 
ration of  Portugal 26th  April,  1811 

License  granted  in  the  name  of 
the  King  by  the  Prince  Regent, 
to  accept  the  title  of  Conde  do 
Vimeiro,  and  the  insignia  of 
Knight  Grand-Cross  of  the  To- 
wer and  Sword  from  the  prince 
regent  of  Portugal    .....       26th  Optober,  1811. 

Created  by  the  regency  of  Spain  a 
Grandee,  with  the  title  of  Duque 
de  Ciudad-Rodrigo January,  1812. 

Thanks  of  parliament  for  Ciudad- 
Rodrigo    10th  February,  1812. 

Advanced  in  the  British  peerage 
by  the  title  of  Earl  Wellington.    18th  February,  1812. 

Voted  2,000Z.  per  annum  in  addi- 
tion  21st  February,  1812. 

Thanksof  parliament  for  Badajoz.  27th  April,  1812. 

The  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
conferred  by  the  regency  of 
Spain July,  1812. 

Appointed  Generalissimo  of  the 
Spanish  armies 12th  August,  1812. 
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Advanced  in  the  British  peerage  by 

the  title  of  Marquis  of  Wellington        18th  August,  1812- 
Advanced  by  the  regent  of  Portu- 
gal to  the  title  of  Marquez  de 

Torres-Vedras 12th  September,  1812. 

Thanks  oi  parliament  for  Sala- 
manca  od  December,  1812 

A  grant  of  100,000?.  from  parlia- 
ment, to  be  laid  out  in  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  as  a  reward  for 

his  services 7th  December,  1812. 

Advanced  by  the  regent  of  Portu- 
gal to  the  title  of  Duque   da 

Victoria 18th  December,  1812. 

Elected  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.     .  4th  March,  1813. 

Thanks  of  parliament  for  the  battle 

of  Vittoria 8th  July,  1813. 

The  regency  of  Spain,  on  the  pro- 
position of  the  Cortes,  ofters  to 
bestow  on  the  Duque  of  Ciudad- 
Rodrigo  the  estate  of  Soto-de- 

Koma,  in  the  Vega  of  Granada.  22  July,  1813. 
Thanks  of  parliament  for  San-Se- 
bastian and  the  operations  sub- 
sequent to  Vittoria 8th  October,  1813. 

The  prince  Regent  grants  permis- 
sion to  the  Marquis  of  Welling- 
ton   to   accept    and    wear    the 
insignia  of  Grand-Cross  of  the 
following  orders : 
Imperial  and  Royal  Austrian 
Military    order    of  Maria- 
Theresa  ; 
Imperial  Russian  Military  or- 
der of  St.-George ; 
Royal  Prussian  Military  order 

of  the  Black  Eagle; 
Royal  Swedish  Military  order 

of  the  Sword 4th  March,  1814. 

Thanks  of  the  Prince  Regent  and 
the  parliament  for  Orthez.     .    .         24th  March,  1814. 
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Advanced  in  the  British  peerage 
by  the  titles  of  Marquis  of  Douro 
and  Duke  of  Wellington   . 

A  grant  of  400,OOOL  voted  by  par 
liament,  in  addition  to  the  tor 
mer  grants 

Ambassador  to  France.    .     .     . 

Assists  at  Congress  at  Vienna  . 

Takes  command  of  the  British 
forces  of  the  continent .    . 

Battle  of  Waterloo  .... 

Thanks  of  the  Prince  Regent  and 
parliament  for  Waterloo  . 

A  grant  of  200,000^.  voted  by  par 
liament,  in  addition  to  the  for 
mer  grants 

Created  Prince  of  Waterloo  by  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands    . 

Commander  in  chief  of  the  allied 
armies  of  occupation     .     . 

Appointed  Field-Marshal  in  the 
Austrian,  Russian  and  Prussian 


3d  May,  1814- 


24th  June, 
5th  July, 
January, 

nth  April, 
18th  June, 


1814. 
1814. 
1815. 

1815. 
1815. 


22d  June,  1815 


armies.     ..." 

Visits  Waterloo  with  George  IV    . 

Commander  in  Chief 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury    .     .     . 

Appointed  Lord  Wrirden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports 

Elected  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford 


6th  July, 

18th  July, 

22d  October, 

15th  November, 
1st  October, 

2  d  Janii'rxry, 
I'Uh  February, 

20th  January, 

29th  January, 


1815. 
1815. 
1815. 

1818 
1821. 

1827. 
1828. 

1829. 

1834. 


No.  IV. 

The  reader  should  be  aware,  that  in  military  returns,  the 
figures  which  represent  the  strength  of  regiments  often 
greatly  exceed  the  actual  number  of  effective  men 
present.  There  are  always  numerous  casualties,  not 
accounted  for  in  returns,  particularly  before  a  battle. 
The  missing  are  not  all  eventually  loss ;  for,  if  not  taken 
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prisoners  most  of  them  join  after  the  strife.  The  strength 
of  the  British  was  of  course  greater  on  the  16th,  before 
the  action  at  Qnatre-Bras,  where  the  loss  was  particularly 
severe,  as  mixy  be  seen  in  the  subjoined  tables,  in  the  1st 
foot-guards,  1st  Royal  Scots,  32d,  33d,  42d,  44th,  69th,  79th, 
and  92d  regiments. 

The  officers  who  afterwards  died  of  their  wounds,  are 
here  returned  Icilled. 

RETURNS 

of  the  strength  {officers,  non-commissionned  officers,  drum- 
mers, trumpeters,  rank  and  file)  of  the  British  army,  on 
themorninrj  of  the  \8th  of  June  I8\h;  and  of  the  total 
loss,  in  killed,  tvounded  and  missing,  on  the  three  days  : 
16th,  nth,  and  ISth. 

STAFF. 

Killed.  —  The  duke  of  Brunswick,  sir  Thomas  Picton, 
sir  William  Ponsonby.  Colonel  sir  William  De  Lancey. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Currie.  Captains  :  W.  Crofton  (54th 
Reg.),  T.  Smith  (93d  Reg.). 

Wounded.  —  H.  R.  H.  the  prince  of  Orange.  Lieute- 
nant-general :  sir  G.  Cooke.  Major-generals i'AitYi.Q&x- 
nes,  sir  James  Kempt,  sir  Colin  Ilalkett,  sir  Denis  Pack, 
sir  Colquhoun  Grant,  sir  W.  Dornberg,  sir  F.  Adam. 
Lieutenant-colonels  :  Waters,  sir  G.  Berkeley  (35th  Reg.), 
Majors  :  A.  Hamilton,  Hunter  Blair,  Hon.  G.  Dawson. 
Captains  :  Hon.  E.  S.  Erskine,  E.  Fitzgerald  (25th  Reg.), 
W.  Murray,  H.  Seymour,  T.  Wright,  H.  M"  Leod,  -J.  Mit- 
chell (25th  Reg.),  J.  Tyler,  A.  Langton,  H.  Dumaresque. 
Lieutenants  :  W.  Havelock  (43d  Reg.),  J.  Hamilton  (40th 
Reg .),  J-  Rooke,  D.  Hall. 

Officers  who  were  killed  or  wounded,  serving  on  the 
statt'but  belonging  to  regiments  which  were  on  the  field, 
are  here  included  in  the  retuins  of  their  respective  regi- 
ments. 

By  adding  together  the  figures  in  the  first  two  columns 
opposite  to  any  regiment,  the  reader  may  obtain  its  total 
ettective  strength,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 
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REGIMENTS. 


LOSS  ON  THE 

S5    03 
03    O 

16th 
and 
17th 

18th 

OFFICERS  KILLED. 


1st  Life- 
Guards. 


2d  Life- 
Guards. 


Royal   Horse- 
Guards. 
(Blues  ) 


1st  Dragoon 
Guards. 


1st  Royal 
Dragoons. 


2d  Royal 

Dragoons. 

(Scots  Greys.j 


6th(Innis- 

killing) 
Dragoons, 


245 

18 

235 

J) 

246 

8 

571 

» 

428 

" 

442 

)) 

445 

» 

65 


155 


246 


196 


199 


217 


Lieutenant -colonel  Fer- 
rior.  Captain  Lind. 


Lieutenant-colonel  Fitz- 
gerald. 


Major  R.  Packs. 


Lieutena^it-colonelFuller. 
Majors  :  Graham ,  B  ring- 
hurst.  Captain  Battersby. 
Lieutenant:  Brooke.  Schel- 
ver,  adjutant.  Cornet  Hon 
B.  Bernard. 


Captains  :  E.  Windsor, 
C.  Foster.  Lieutenant  R. 
Magniac.  Cornet  J.  Kykes. 
Shepley,  adjutant. 


Lieutenant-colonel^ .  Ha- 
milton. Captain  T.  Reig- 
nolds.  Cornets :Y,.  Westby, 
H.  C.  Kinchiint,  L.  Barnard, 
T.  Trotter,  L.  Shuldham. 


Lieutenant     P.     Rufte. 
M"  Ciuskey,  adjutant. 
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OFFICERS  WOUNDED. 


Captains  :  J.  Whale,  E,  Kelly,  S.  Richardson,  S.  Cox. 


Zdeutenant  Waymouth. 


Lieutenant-colonels,:  Sir  J,  EUey,  sir  R.  C.  Hill,  C.  Hill. 
Lieutenants  :  C.  Shawe,  E.  W.  Bouverie. 


Captains :  M   Turner,  1'.  Sweny,  J.  Naylor.  Lieutenant 
D. Irvine. 


Major  C.  Radclyffe.  Captain  A.  Clark.  Lieutenants  : 
G.  Gunning,  T.  Keily,  S.  Traft'ord,  C.  Ommaney,  C.  Blois, 
S.  Goodenough,  S.  Wyndowe. 


Lieutenant-colonels  :  J.  B.  Clarke.  T.  P.  Hankin.  Major 
R.  Vernon.  Captain  J.  Poole.  Lieutenants :  J.  Mills,  F.  Stu- 
part,  J.  Carruthers,  C.  Wyndham. 


Lieutenant-colonels  :  J.  Muter,  F.  S.  Miller,  W.  F.  Browne, 
Captain  Hon.  S.  Douglas.  Lieutenant  A.  Hassard. 
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REGIMENTS. 

CO   ^ 

LOSS  ON  THE 

16th 

and     18th. 

17th. 

OFFICERS  KILLED. 

7th 
Hussars 

SG2 

AG 

J) 

150 

91 

Major  E.  Hodge.  Lieu- 
tenant A  Meyers. 

10th 
Hussars. 

452 

Major  [Ion,  E.  Howiivd. 
Lteutoiunt  Cr.  Guuniiig. 

nth  Light 
Dragoons. 

435 

3 

Lieutenant  E.  Phelips. 

12th  Light 
Dragoons. 

427 

111 

Captain'E.  Sandys,  ii'cw- 
tenant.  L.  J.  Bertie.  Con^ei 
E.  Lockhart. 

IBth  Light 
Dragoons. 

448 

417 
434 

1 

103 

Captain  J.  Gubbins. 

15th 
Hussars. 

» 

7!} 

Major  E.  Griffith,  iiew- 
tenants  :  J.  Sherwood  H. 
Buckley. 

13th  Light 
Dragoons. 

!J 

32 

Captain  J.  Buchanan. 
Cornet  A.  Hay. 

18th  Hussars. 

442 
341 

2 

102 

;; 

23d  Light 
Dragoons. 

6 

n 

Lieutenant  S.  Coxen. 
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OFFICERS  'WOUNDED. 


Lieutcnant-(/eneral  the  eavl  of  Uxbridge.  Major  W.  Tlioi-n- 
liill.  Captains  :  W.  Veriier.  T.  W.  Robbius,  P.  A.  Heyliger, 
T.  Wildraan,  J.  J.  Frazer,  J.  D.  Elphinstone.  Lieutenants  : 
K.  Douglas,  J.  R.  Gordon,  E.  J.  Peters,  F.  Beatty. 


Ideutenant-colonel  G.  Quentin.    Captains  :  J.  Grey,  Gur- 
wood,  C.  Wood.    Lieutenants  :  R.  Arnold,  A.  Bacon. 


Lieutenants :  F.  Wood,  R.  Coles,  J.  T.  Moore,  R.  Milligan. 
Comet  J.  A.  Schreiber. 


Lieutenant-colonel  Hon.  F.  Ponsonby.    Lieutenant  W.  H. 
Dowbiggen. 


Lieutenant-colonel  Boyse.  Captain  J.  Doherty.  Lieute- 
nant: G.  Doherty,  0.  R.  Bowers,  J.  Geale,  G.  Pym,  J.  Mill, 
G.  H.  Packe,  J.  E.  Irving. 


Lieutenant-colonel  L.  Dalrymple.  Captains  :  J.  Thackwell, 
J.  Wliitetord,  J.  Buckley.  Lieutenants :  W.  Byam,  E.  Byam, 
G.  F.  Dawkens,  R.  Manslield. 


Lieutenant-colonel  J.  Hay.    Captain  R.  Weyland.    Lieute- 
nants :  W.  Oston,  N.  D.  Cnchton. 


Lieutenant  0.  Hesse.    H.  Duperier,  adjutant. 


Major  J.  M.  CutcliS'e.      Captains  :  C.  W.  Dance,  T.  Ger- 
rard.     Lieutenants  :  T.  B.  Wall,  B.  Disney. 


21 
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REGIMENTS. 

H 

o 

LOSS  ON  THE 

OFFICERS   KILLED. 

> 

16th 
and 
17th. 

I8th. 

1     1st  Foot- 
(iuards, 
2d  Bat. 

781 

28.T 

153 

Lieutenant-colonels  :  Sir  ' 
F.  D'Oyley,  W.  H.  Milnes,  \ 
Thomas  Miller.     Captains: 
'\\    Brown,    Robert    Adair. 
Lieutenant    Hon.   T.    Bar- 
rington. 

1st  Foot 
Guards, 
3d  Bat. 

860 

262 

342 

Colonels  :  E.  Stables,  C. 
Thomas.  Captains  :  E. 
Grose,  N.  Chambers.  En- 
signs :  E.  Pardoe,  James, 
Lord  Hay. 

Coldstream 
Guards, 
2d  Bat. 

1,045 

» 

308 

Captains  :  J.  L.  Black- 
man,  E.  Sumner,  G.  R. 
Buckley,  G.  H.  Percival. 

3d  Foot     • 
Guards, 
.2d  Bat. 

1,056 

7 

239 

Lieutenant-colonels:  Hon. 
Sir  Alexander  Gordon, 
C.  P.  Canning.  Captains  : 
S.  W.  Stothert,  T.  Craw- 
ford, J.  Ashton,  Hon.  H. 
Forbes.  Ensign.  C.  Simpson. 

1st  Eoyal 

Scots, 

3d  Bat. 

453 

218 

144 

Captain  W.  Buckley. 
Lieutenants :  J.  Armstrong, 
J.  E.  O'Neill,  W.  Young. 
Ensigns  :  Robertson,  Ken- 
nedy, Anderson. 
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OFFICERS     WOUNDED. 


Colonels  :  Askew,  R.  H.  Cooke.  Lieutenant-colonels  :  Sir 
H.  Bradford,  sir  Henry  Hardinge  C),  sir  T.  N.  Hill,  lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset.  Captains  :  Hon.  0.  Bridgeman,  J.  Simpson,  S.  Bur- 
gess Lieutenants  :  G.  Fludyer,  T.  C.  Croft,  F.  Luttrell, 
C.  P.  Ellis,  Hon.  H.  Lascelles. 


Colonels  :  Hon.  W.  Stewart,  Hon.H.  Townshend,  H.  D'Oy- 
ley,  Gr.  Fead.  Captains  :  R.  Adair,  T.  Streatfield.  Hon.  R.  Cle- 
ments.   Lieutenants :  R.  Batty,  R.  Bruce,  W.  Barton. 


Lieutenant-colonels  :  J.  M"^  Donell,  D.  M^Kinnon.  Hen. 
A.  Abercromby,  C.  H.  Wyndham.  Captains :  Hon.  R.  Moore, 
Hon.  E.  Lascelles.  Lieutenants  :  H.  Griffiths,  J.  Montague, 
H.  Vane. 


Lieutenant-colonels  :  C.  Dashwood,  E.  Bowater,  C.  West. 
Captains  :  K.  B.  Hesketh,  G.  Evelyn,  H.  Montgomery.  Lieu- 
tenants :  C.  Lake,  D.  Baird. 


Lieutenant-colonel :  C.  Campbell.  Majors :  L.  Arguimbau, 
R.  M<=Donald,  H.  Massey.  Captain  R.  Dudgeon.  Lieute- 
nants :  A.  Morrison,  \V.  J.  Rea,  .1.  Ingram,  W.  Clarke, 
A.  C;imevon.  ad juta7it ;  .1.  Stoyte.  R.  Scott,  G.  Lane,  J.  Symes, 
J.  Alstone.  J.  Mann.  W.  Dob"bs,  J.  F.  W.  Millar,  G.  Stewart, 
J.  L.  Black.  Ensigns:  C.  Graham,  T.  Stephens,  J.  M^Kay, 
L.  M.  Cooper.    Quarter-master  T.  Griffiths. 

(*)  Wouiuled  at  I.igiiy. 
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REGIMENTS. 

Hcx> 

H 
CO    fl 

o 

LOSS  ON  THE 

16th 

and     18th. 

17th. 

OFFICERS   KILLED.             , 

4th.   Reg. 

Foot, 
1st  Bat. 

670 

» 

134 

Lieutenant  W.  Squire. 

14th  Reg. 

Foot, 
;-cl  Bat. 

G30 

» 

36 

i» 

1 

23d  Royal 
Welsli  Fuzil- 
eers,  1st  Bat. 

741 

n 

478 

Lieutenant-colonel  sir  H. 
W.  Ellis.  Captains:  Haw- 
tyn,  0.  Jollifte,  T.  Fanner. 
Lieutenants  :  Gr.  Fenshara, 
J.  Clyde,  W.  Leebody 
(21th). 

2Tth  (Tnnis- 

killing)  Reg. 

Foot. 

750 

n 

104 

Captain  G.  Holmes.  En- 
sigii  J.  Ireland. 

28th  Reg.- 
Foot. 

556 

75 

177 

Major  W.  P.  Meachani. 
Lieutenants  :  J.  Clarke,  C. 
Ingram. 

. 

3Ulh  Reg. 
Foot. 

635 

51 

228 

MajorT.  Cb.anibors  Gap- 
tain  A.  M  Nabb.  Lieute- 
nants :  H.  Boere,  E.  Tron- 
dergast.  Ensigns:  J.  James, 
J.  Bullen. 
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OFFICEllS     \\'OONDED. 


Captains  :  G.  D.  Wilson,  C.  J.  Edj^ell.  Lieutenants  : 
J.  Browne,  G.  Smith,  H.  Boyd,  A.  Cxerard.  Ensigns  :  W.  M. 
Mathews,  B.  Collins,  G.  Richardson. 


Ensigns :  A.  Cooper,  A.  Ormsby  (24th). 


Captains :  H.  Johnson,  .T.  IT.  Hill.  Lieutenants :  A.  Griffiths, 
Fielding.    Quarter-master  A.  Sidley. 


Captains  :  J  Hare,  J.  Tucker.  Lieutenants :  G.  McDon- 
nell, W.  Ilt-ndorson,  I!..  Handcock,  E.  Drcwe,  W.  Fortescue, 
J.  Millar,  C.  Manley,  T.  Craddock.  Ensigns  :  T.  Handcock, 
T.  Smith,  J.  Ditmas. 


Lieutenant-colonel^ixon.  (7«^f oms; R.Llewellyn, R.Kelly, 
J.  Bowles,  T.  English,  C.  Teulon.  lAeutenants  .-  ,1.  Wilkinson, 
R.  Gilbert,  R.  P  P^ason.  W.  Irwin,  H.  Hilliard,  J.  Coen, 
C  Carrothers,  J.  Shelton,  .J.  Deares.  Ensign  :  Mountsteven. 
H.  Bridgeland,  adjutant. 


Lieutenant-colonel  RamiXion.  Majors:  W.  Bailey,  C  A.  Vi- 
goureux.  Captain  A.  Gore.  Lieutenants  :  R.  C.  Elliott, 
J.  Rumley.  R-  Daniel),  J.  Roe,  R.  Hugues,  P.  Lockwood, 
J.  Pratt,  W.  0.  Warren,  T.  Monypenny,  M.  Andrews,  ad- 
jutant. 
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CO  a 
o 

LOSS  ON  THE 

16th 

and     18th. 

17th. 

OrnOEKS   KILLED. 

32d  Reg. 
Foot. 

503 

196 

174 

Captains  :  J.  Boyce,  T. 
Cassan,  E.  Whitty. 

33d  Reg. 

Foot, 
2d  Bat. 

576 

106 

185 

Captains :  J.  Haigh,  H.  R. 
Buck.  Lieutenants:  J.  Boyce. 
A.  Gore,  T.D.  Haigh,  J.  Ca- 
meron, J.  Hart. 

4()th  Reg. 
Foot. 

862 

)) 

219 

Major  K.  Heyland.  Cap- 
tain W.  Fisher. 

.  42d 

Highlanders, 

2d  Bat. 

329 

288 

49 

Lieutenant-colonel  sir  R. 
M=  Ara.  Captain  G.  David- 
son. Lieutenant  R.  Gordon. 
Ensign  G.  Gerard. 

44th  Reg. 

Foot, 

2d  Bat. 

480 

138 

64 

Lieutenant  W.  Tomkins. 
Ensign  i\  Cooke. 
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OFFICERS     WOUNDED. 


Captains :  W.  H.  Toole,  J.  Crowe,  H.  Hamson,  C  Wallett. 
Lieutenants  :  H.  W.  Brookes,  G.  Barr,  M.  Meighan,  D.Davies, 
adjutant;  J.  Boase,  T.  R.  Lewin.H.Butterworth,  J.  Colthurst, 
J.  Robinson,  J.Fitzgerald,  T.  Horan,  E.  .Stephen,  H.  Quill, 
J.  Jagoe,  S.  H.  Lawrence.  Ensigns  :  H.  Metcalfe,  J.  Birt- 
whistle,  A.  Stewart,  W.  Bennett,  C.  Dallas,  J.  M.  Conchy. 


Major  E.  Parkinson.  Captains  ;  M'  Intyre,  C.  Knight, 
J.  Harty.  Lieutenants  :  T.  Reid,  J.  Murkland,  R.  Westmore, 
J.  Ogle,  S.  Pagan,  J.  Furlong.  Ensigns :  11.  Bain,  J.  Alderson, 
J.  A.  Howard,  G.  Drury.     W.  Thain,  adjutant. 


Captains  :  C.  Ellis,  J.  Barnett.  Lieutenants  :  R.  Moore, 
J.  Anthony,  J.  Mill,  T.  Campbell,  Hon  H.  Browne.  Ensigns  : 
J.  Robb,  F.  Ford,  A.  Gierke. 


Ideutenant-colonel  R.  Dick.  Major  A.  Menzies.  Captains  : 
M.  M''  Pherson,  D.  M«  Donald,  D.  M=  Intosh,  R.  Boyle.  Lieur 
tenants  :  D.  Chisholm,  D.  Stewart,  D.  M=  Kenzie.  H.  A.  Era- 
ser, J.Malcolm,  A.  Dunbar,  J.  Brander,  J.  Orr,  G.  G.  Munro. 
Ensigns :  W.  Eraser,  A.  L.  Eraser.  J.  Young,  adjutant.  Quar- 
ter master  M'"  Intosh. 


Lieutenant-colonels  :  Hamerton.  G.  O'Malley.  Captains  : 
A.  Brugh,  D.  Power,  W.  Burney,  M.  Fane,  J.  .Tcssop.  Lien- 
tenants  :  R.  Russell,  R.  Grier,  W.  B.  Strong,  J.  Camj)l)t'll, 
J.  Burke,  W.  Hern.  Ensigns  :  C.  Christie,  B.  \Vhitney, 
T.  M=  Cann,  adjutants;  3.  C.  Webster,  A.  Wilson. 
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PvEGIMENTS. 

E-iOO 
^- 

o 

LOSS  ON  THE 

OFFICERS   KILIiED. 

16th 
and 
17th. 

18th. 

51st  Light 
Infantry. 

6!9 

» 

42 

» 

o2d  Light 
Infantry. 

1,148 

n 

199 

Ensign  W.  Nettles. 

69th  Reg. 

Foot, 

2d  Bat. 

541 

155 

85 

Colonel  C.  Morice.  Cai)- 
tains  :  B.  Hobhouse,  Hon. 
W.  Curzon,  P.  I^lackwood. 
Lieutenant  M.  Wightwick. 

71st  (High- 
land) Light 
Infnntry. 

929 

n 

202 

Captain  E.  L' Estrange. 
Lieutenants  :  J.  R.  Elwes, 
J.  Todd. 

73d  lleg. 

Foot,' 
2d  Bat. 

498 

56 

280 

Captains  :  A.  Robertson, 
J.  M.  Kennedy.  Lieute- 
nants :  J.  Strachan,  W.  Hol- 
lis,  J.  Acres,  Brown.  En- 
signs :  W.  S.  Lowe,  C.  Page. 

79th  High- 
landers. 

440 

304 

175 

Captains :  W  Kay,  M'=  Ra, 
Neil  Camiibell.  J.  Cnmeron, 
J.  Sinclair.  Lieutenants  : 
T>  Cameron,  D.  M^  Pherson, 
E.  Kennedy.  J.  Kynock, 
adjutant;  J.  Rowling. 
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OFFICEKS     WOUNDED. 


Captain  S.  Beardsley.    Lieutenant  C.  W.  Tyndalo. 


Ideutenant-'colonelJ .  Rowan.  Captains  :  W.  Rowan,  J.  F. 
Love,  C.  Digo-le.  Lieutenants  :  0.  Dawson,  M.  Anderson, 
G.  Campbell,  F.  Cottinghani.    J.  Winterbottom,  adjutant. 


Captains  .•  J.  L  Wats  ni,  II.  Lindsay.  Lieutenants  :  H.  An- 
derson, J.  Stewart,  B.  Pigot,  0.  Bu.steed.  Ensign  E.  Hodder. 
Volunteer  Clarke. 


Colonel  T.  Reynecl.  Major  A  .Jones.  Captains :  D.  Camp- 
bell, A.  Grant.  .1.  Henderson.  0.  .Tohn.stone.  Lieutenants  : 
J  Barralier,  K.  Ijind,  J.  Roberts,  0.  Lewin,  R.  Law,  J.  Coote, 
AV.  Hanson.    W.  Anderson,  adjutant. 


Colonel  G.  Harris.  Major  A.  J.  M°Lean.  Captains  : 
A.  Coane,  E.  T.  I'irch,  W.  Wliarton,  ,J.  Garland.  Lieute)iants  : 
J.  M""  Connell,  T.  Reynolds,  D.  Browne,  J.  Lloyd.  Ensiyns  : 
R.  Hesilrige,  T.  Djacon.  W.  M<=Bean,  0.  B.  Eastwood, 
G.  D.  Bridge.    P.  Hay,  adjutant. 


Lieutenant-colonels:  N.  Douglas,  A.  Brown,  D.  Cameron, 
Captains :  T.  Mylue,  J.  Campbell,  N.  Campbell,  W.  Marshall, 
M.  Fraser,  W.  Bruce.  Lieutenants :  A.  Cameron,  T.  Brown, 
W.  Haddocks,  W.  Leaper,  J.  Fraser,  D.  M'H'heo,  E.Cameron, 
A.  Forbes,  C.  M"=Arthur,  .1.  I'owliug,  W.  A.  lliach.  Ensigns  : 
•J.  Nash,  J.Robertson,  A.  S.  Crawford.     Volunteer  Cameron. 
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REGIMENTS. 

w5 

o 

LOSSC 

16th 
and 
17th. 

)NTHE 

18th. 

OFFICERS   KILLED. 

92d  High- 
landers. 

422 

286 

116 

Lieutenant-colonel  Came- 
ron. Captains :  W.  C.  Grant, 
gu.  Little.  Lieutenants:  J. 
Chisholm,  G.  Mackie.  En- 
signs:  A.  Beecher,  R.  M<=- 
Pherson. 

95th  Rifles, 
1st  Bat. 

418 

64 

156 

Majors    :    C.    Smith,    C. 
Ecles.  Lieutenants  :  J.  Stil- 
well,  E.  D.  Johnston. 

95th  Rifles, 
2d  Bat. 

655 

n 

246 

Lieutenant  Backhouse. 

95th  Rifles, 
two  comija- 
nies,  3d  Bat. 

202 

)j 

50 

Lieutenant  W.  Lister.        ' 

Royal 
Artillery. 

4.944 

28 

476 

Majors  :  Lloyd,  N.  Ram- 
say, Cairnes,  Beane,  Bolton. 
Lieutenants  :  W.  L.  Robe, 
M.    Cromie,    ').  Spearman, 
F.  Manners,  F.  Troughton. 
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OFFICEKS     WOUNDED. 


Colonel  J.  Mitchell.  Captains :  G.  W.  Holmes,  D.  Camp- 
bell, P,  Wilkie,  A.  Ferrier.  Lieutenants :  R  Winchester, 
T,  Hobbs,  T.  M^Iutosh,  D.  M'-Donald,  .1.  Ross,  R.  McDonald, 
H.  Innes,  G.  Loo^an,  J.  M^lnlay,  A.  M'^Pherson,  J.  Hope, 
Ensigns  :  J.  Branwell,  R.  Logan,  A.  McDonald,  R.  Hewit, 
Assistant  surgeon  J.  Stewart. 


Lieutenant-colonel  sir  A.  Barnard.  Majors  :  A.  Cameron, 
Beckwith.  Captains  :  E.  Chawner,  W.  .Johnston.  Lieute- 
nants :  J.  P.  Gardner,  .J.  Fitzmaurice,  W.  Shenley,  .J.  MoUoy, 
J.  Gardner,  G.  Simmons,  A.  Stewart,  J.  Wright,  J.  Church. 


Majors  :  A.  Norcott,  G.  Wilkins.  Captains  :  G.  Miller, 
J.  G.  M^CuUoch.  Lieutenants  :  Humbley,  D.  Cameron, 
E.  Coxon,  R.  Cochran,  J.  Fry,  ,1.  Ridgeway,  J.  Lynam, 
R.  Eyre,  J.  Walsh,  P.  Webb. 


Major  J.Ross.  C'opiam  J.  FuUerton.  Lieutenants: 'l\W  or - 
sley,  G.  W.  Shenly. 


Captains  :  Napier,  J.  Parker,  Bull,  Winyates,  Dansey, 
R.  M'-Donald,  Webber,  W.  Strangeway,  D.  Crawford, 
A.  M'-Donald.  Lietttcnants  :  W.  Brereton,  VV.  Smith,  Barnes, 
Bloomiield,  Barton,  Forbes,  W.  Harwev,  Foster,  D.  Crawford, 
J.  Day,  W.  Poole,  C.  H.  15aines,  T.  tiarvey.  J.  W.  Pringle. 
Captain  Robt.  Thomson,  Royal  Engineers. 
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No.  V. 

LETTERS 

CONCERNING   TlIE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 

Marshal  Blucher  to  Baron  Muffling. 

"   Wavre,  Juno  18th,  1815. 

"  Your  Excellency  will  assure  the  duke  ofWellington 
from  me,  that,  ill  as  1  am,  I  shall  place  myself  at  the 
head  of  my  troops,  aud  attack  the  right  of  the  French,  in 
case  they  undertake  anything  against  his  Grace.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  day  should  ])ass  over  without  their 
making  any  attack,  it  is  then  my  opinion  that  we  should 
■jointly  attack  them  tomorrow. 

«  I  beg  your  Excellency  to  convey  to  the  Duke  my  full 
and  firm  conviction,  that  this  is  the  best  measure  to  be 
adopted  in  our  present  situation. 

«  BLiiCHER.  » 

General  count  Gneisenau,  the  chief  of  the  staff',  felt 
alarmed  at  the  tenor  of  the  above  letter,  which  told  plainly 
the  decided  manner  it  was  to  be  carried  out.  Fearing  the 
Prussian  army  might  be  placed  in  a  dangerous  situation, 
should  the  allies  be  forced  to  retire  before  they  could  ar- 
rive, he  wrote  the  following  note  : 

«  <}eneral  count  Gneisenau  concurs  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  enclosed  letter,  but  entreats  your  Excel- 
lency to  ascertain  most  particularly,  whether  the  duke  of 
Wellington  has  really  udopkcl  the  decided  resolution  of 
fighting  in  his  x>resent  position;  or  whether  he  only  in- 
tends some  demonstration,  which  might  become  very 
dangerous  to  our  army. 

«  Your  Excellency  will  be  so  good  as  to  acquaint  us 
with  the  result  of  your  observations  on  this  point,  as  it  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence  that  we  should  be  infoimcd 
ot  the  Duke'i  real  intention.  « 
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The  Prince  de  la  MosJcowa  (*)  to  the  Due  d'Otrante. 

«   MONSIEUR  LE  DUG, 

«  The  most  false  and  defamatory  reports  have  been 
spreading  for  somp  days  over  the  public  mind,  upon  the 
conduct  which  I  have  pursued  during  this  short  and 
unfortunate  campaign.  The  newspapers  have  reported 
those  odious  calumnies,  and  appear  to  lend  them  credit. 
After  having  fought  for  twenty-five  years  for  my  country, 
after  having  shed  my  blood  for  its  glory  and  indepen- 
dence, an  attempt  is  made  to  maik  me  out  to  the  people, 
and  to  the  army  itself,  as  the  author  of  the  disaster  it  has 
just  experienced. 

«  Forced  to  break  silence,  while  it  is  always  painful  to 
speak  of  one's  self,  and,  above  all,  to  answer  calumnies, 
1  address  myself  to  you,  sir,  as  the  President  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  you 
a  faithful  statement  of  the  events  I  have  witnessed. 

«  On  the  11th  of  June,  I  received  an  order  from  the 
minister  of  war  to  repair  to  the  Imperial  presence.  I  had 
no  command,  and  no  information  upon  the  composition 
and  strength  of  the  army.  Neither  the  Emperor  nor  his 
minister  had  given  me  any  previous  hint,  from  which  I 
could  anticipate  that  I  should  be  employed  in  the  present 
campaign;  I  was  consequently  taken  by  surprise,  without 
horses,  without  accoutrements,  and  without  money,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  borrow  the  necessary  expenses  of  my 
joui-ney.  Having  arrived  on  the  12th  at  Laon,  on  the  loth 
at  Avesnes,  and  on  the  1  Ith  at  Beaumont,  I  purchased,  in 
this  last  town,  two  horses  from  the  due  de  Trevise  **, 
with  which  I  repaired,  on  the  15th,  to  Charleroi, 
accompanied  by  my  first  aid-de-camp,  the  only  officer 
who  attended  me.  I  arrived  at  the  moment  when  the 
enemy,  attacked  by  our  troops,  was  retreating  upon 
Fleurus  and  Gosselies. 

"  The  Emperor  ordered  me  inmediately  to  put  myself 
at  the  head  of  the  1st  and  2d  corps  of  infantry,  comman- 

(*)  Marshal  Ney. 

('*)  Marshal  Mortier,  who  had  fallen  ill  and  been  left  l)ehind  at 
Beaumont. 
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ded  by  lieutenant-generals  d'Erlon  and  Reille,  of  the  divi- 
sion of  light  cavalry  of  lieutenant-general  Fire,  of  the 
division  of  light  cavalry  of  the  guard  under  the  command 
of  lieutenant-general  Lefebvre-Desnouettes  and  Colbert, 
and  of  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  of  count  de  Valmy;  for- 
ming, in  all,  eight  divisions  of  infantry,  and  four  of  cavalry. 
With  these  troops,  a  part  of  which  only  I  had  as  yet  under 
my  immediate  command,  I  pursued  the  enemy,  and  forced 
him  to  evacuate  Gosselies,  Frasnes,  Mellet,  Heppignies. 
There  they  took  up  a  position  for  the  night,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  corps,  which  was  still  at  Marchien- 
nes,  and  which  did  not  join  me  till  the  following  day. 

«  On  the  16th,  I  received  orders  to  attack  the  English 
in  their  position  at  Quatre-Bras.  We  advanced  towards 
the  enemy  with  an  enthusiasm  difficult  to  be  described. 
Nothing  resisted  our  impetuosity.  The  battle  became 
general,  and  victory  was  no  longer  doubtful,  when,  at 
the  moment  that  I  intended  to  order  up  the  first  corps  of 
infantry,  which  had  been  left  by  me  in  reserve  at  Frasnes, 
I  learned  that  the  Emperor  had  disposed  of  it  without 
informing  me  of  the  circumstance,  as  well  as  of  the 
division  of  Girard  of  the  second  corps,  on  purpose  to  direct 
them  upon  St.-Amand,  and  to  strenghten  his  left  wing, 
which  was  vigorously  engaged  with  the  Prussians.  The 
shock  which  this  intelligence  gave  me,  confounded  me. 
Having  no  longer  under  me  more  than  three  divisions, 
instead  of  the  eight  upon  which  I  calculated,  I  was  obliged 
to  renounce  the  hopes  of  victory;  and,  in  spite  of  all  my 
etibrts,  in  spite  of  the  intrepidity  and  devotion  of  my 
troops,  my  utmost  efforts  after  that  could  only  maintain 
me  in  my  position  till  the  close  of  the  day.  About  nine 
o'clock,  the  first  corps  was  sent  me  by  the  Emperor,  to 
whom  it  had  been  of  no  service.  Thus  twenty-five  or 
thirty  thousand  men  were,  1  may  say,  paralyzed,  and  were 
idly  paraded  during  the  whole  of  the  l:)attle  from  the 
right  to  the  left,  and  the  left  to  the  right,  without  firing 
a  shot. 

«  It  is  impossible  for  me,  sir,  not  to  arrest  your  attention 
for  a  moment  upon  those  details,  in  order  to  bring  before 
your  view  all  the  consequences  of  this  false  movement, 
and,  in  general,of  the  bad  arrangements  during  the  whole 
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of  the  day.  By  what  fatality,  for  example,  did  the  Em- 
peror, instead  of  leading  all  his  forces  against  lord  Wel- 
lington, who  would  have  been  attacked  unawares,  and 
could  not  have  resisted,  consider  this  attack  as  secondary? 
How  did  the  Emperor,  after  the  passage  of  the  Sambre, 
conceive  it  possible  to  fight  two  battles  on  the  same  day  ? 
It  was  to  oppose  forces  double  ours,  and  to  do  what  mili- 
tary men  who  were  witnesses  of  it  can  scarcely  yet  com- 
prehend Instead  of  this,  had  he  left  a  corps  of  observa- 
tion to  watch  the  Prussians,  and  marched  with  his  most 
powerful  masses  to  support  me,  the  English  army  had  un- 
doubtedly been  destroyed  between  Quatre-Bras  and  6e- 
nappe;  and  this  position,  which  separated  the  two  allied 
annies,  being  once  in  our  power,  would  have  opened  for 
the  Emperor  an  opportunity  of  advancing  to  the  right  of 
the  Prussians,  and  of  crushing  them  in  their  turn.  The 
general  opinion  in  France,  and  especially  in  the  army, 
was,  that  the  Emperor  would  have  bent  his  whole  efforts 
to  annihilate  first  the  English  army;  and  circumstances 
were  f  ivourable  tor  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  i^roject: 
but  fate  ordered  otherwise. 

"  On  the  17th,  the  army  marched  in  the  direction  of 
Mont-St.-Jean. 

"  On  the  18th,  the  battle  began  at  one  o'clock,  and 
though  the  bulletin,  which  details  it,  makes  no  mention 
of  me,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  .*tate  that  I  was  enga- 
ged in  it.  Lieutenant-general  count  Drouot  has  already 
spoken  of  that  battle,  in  the  House  of  Peers.  His  narra- 
tion is  accurate,  with  the  exception  ol  some  important 
facts  which  he  has  passed  over  in  silence,  or  of  which  he 
was  ignorant,  and  which  it  is  now  my  duty  to  declare. 
About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  the  most  fright- 
ful carnage  which  I  hu.ve  ever  witnessed,  general  Labe- 
doyere  came  to  me  with  a  message  from  the  Emperor, 
that  marshal  Grouchy  had  arrived  on  our  right,  and 
attacked  the  left  (f  the  F'nglish  and  Prussians  united. 
This  general  othcer,  in  riding  along  the  lines,  spread  this 
intelligence  among  the  soldiers,  whose  courage  and  devo- 
tion remained  unshaken,  and  who  gave  new  proofs  of  them' 
at  that  moment,  in  sjiite  of  the  fatigue  which  they  expe- 
rienced. Immediately  after,  what  was  my  astonishment, 
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T  -I'nnld  rather  say  indignation,  when  I  learned,  that  so 

+'    m  marshal  Grouchy  having  arrived  to  support  us, 

■  ''v  :       '.Mv  i;'.<I  been  fissured,  between  forty  and 

■   '1-  h.id  iittarked  our  extreme  right, 

.     ..  ..  uu'! 

•■  >>  ...  u  r  tiie  Em[!cror  was  deceived  with  regard  to 
ibi-  lime  when  the  marshal  could  support  him,  or  whether 
tb  ■  muich  of  the  marshal  was  retarded  by  the  efforts  of 
ill  .11.  my  longer  than  was  calculated  upon,  the  fact  is, 
that  at  tile  moment  when  his  arrival  was  announced  to  us, 
he  was  only  at  Wavre  upon  the  Dyle,  which  to  us  was  the 
same  as  if  he  had  been  a  hundred  leagues  from  the  field 
of  battle. 

«  A  short  time  afterwards,  I  saw  four  regiments  of  the 
middle  guard,  conducted  by  the  Emperor,  arriving.  With 
these  troops,  he  wished  to  renew  the  attack,  and  to  pene- 
trate the  centre  of  the  enemy.  He  ordered  me  to  lead 
them  on':  generals,  officers,  and  soldiers,  all  displayed  the 
greatest  intrepidity ;  but  this  body  of  troops  was  too  weak 
to  resist,  for  a  long  time,  the  forces  opposed  to  it  by  the 
enemy,  and  it  was  soon  necessary  to  renounce  the  hope 
which  this  attack  had,  for  a  few  moments,  inspired. 
General  Friant  had  been  struck  with  a  ball  by  my  side;  and 
I  myself  had  my  horse  killed,  and  fell  under  it.  The  brave 
men  who  will  return  from  this  terrible  battle  will,  I  hope, 
do  me  the  justice  to  say,  that  they  saw  me  on  foot  with 
sword  in  hand  during  the  whole  of  the  evening,  and  that 
I  only  quitted  the  scene  of  carnage  among  the  last,  and  at 
the  moment  when  retreat  could  no  longer  be  prevented. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Prussians  continued  their  offensive 
movements,  and  our  right  sensibly  retired;  the  English 
advanced  in  their  turn.  There  remained  to  us  still  four 
squares  of  the  old  guard  to  protect  the  retreat.  These 
brave  grenadiers,  the  choice  of  the  army,  forced  successi- 
vely to  retire,  yielded  ground  foot  by  foot,  till,  overwhel- 
med by  numbers,  they  were  almost  entirely  annihilated. 
From  that  moment,  a  retrograde  movement  was  declared, 
and  the  army  formed  nothing  but  a  confused  mass. 
There  was  not,  however,  a  total  rout,  nor  the  cry  of  Sauve 
qui  peut,  as  has  been  calumniously  stated  in  the  bulletin. 
As  for  myself,  constantly  in  the  rear-guard,  which  I  folio- 
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wed  on  fool,  having'  all  my  horses  killed,  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  covered  with  contusions,  and  having  no  longer 
strength  to  march,  I  owe  my  life  to  a  corporal  who  sup- 
ported me  on  the  road,  and  did  not  abandon  me  during 
the  retreat.  At  eleven  at  night,  I  found  lieutenant-gene- 
ral Lefebvre-Desnouettes ;  and  one  of  his  officers,  major 
Schmidt,  had  the  generosity  to  give  me  the  only  horse 
that  remained  to  him.  In  this  manner  I  arrived  at  Mar- 
chiennes-au-Pont  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  alone, 
without  any  officers  of  my  staif,  ignorant  of  what  had 
become  of  the  Emperor,  who,  before  the  end  of  the  battle, 
had  entirely  disappeared,  and  who,  I  was  allowed  to 
believe,  might  be  either  killed  or  taken  prisoner.  General 
Pamphile  Lacroix,  chief  of  the  staff'  of  the  second  corps, 
whom  I  found  in  this  town,  having  told  me  that  the 
Emperor  was  at  Charleroi,  I  was  led  to  suppose  that  his 
Majesty  was  going  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  marshal 
Grouchy's  corps,  to  cover  the  Sambre,  and  to  facilitate  to 
the  troops  the  means  of  rallying  towards  Avesnes,  and, 
with  this  persuasion,  I  went  to  Beaumont;  but  parties  of" 
cavalry  following  on  too  near,  and  having  already  inter- 
cepted the  roads  of  Maubeuge  and  Philippeville,  I  became 
sensible  of  the  total  impossibility  of  arresting  a  single 
soldier  on  that  point,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  victo- 
rious enemy.  1  continued  my  march  upon  Avesnes,  where 
I  could  obtain  no  intelligence  of  what  had  become  of  the 
Emperor. 

«  In  this  state  of  matters,  having  no  knowledge  of  his 
Majesty  nor  of  the  Major-General,  confusion  increasing 
every  moment,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  fragments 
of  regiments  of  the  guard  and  of  the  line,  every  one  follo- 
wing his  own  inclination,  I  determined  immediately  to 
go  to  Paris  by  yt.-Quentin,  to  disclose,  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, the  true  state  of  affairs  to  the  minister  of  war,  that 
he  might  send  to  the  army  some  fresh  troops,  and  take 
the  measures  which  circumstances  rendered  necessary. 
At  my  arrival  at  Bourget,  (two  leagues  from  Paris,)  I  lear- 
ned that  the  Emperor  had  passed  there  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

«  Such,  M.  le  dtic,  is  the  history  of  this  calamitous  cam- 
paign. 

22. 
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"  Now  I  ask  those  who  have  survived  this  fine  and 
numerous  army,  how  I  can  be  accused  of  the  disasters  of 
wliicli  it  has  been  the  victim,  and  of  which  our  military- 
annals  furnish  no  example.  I  have,  it  is  said,  betrayed 
my  country,  I  who,  to  serve  it,  have  shown  a  zeal  which  1 
perhaps  have  carried  to  an  extravagant  heiisrht :  but  this 
calumny  is  supported  by  no  fact ,  by  no  circumstance. 
But  how  can  these  odious  reports,  which  spread  with 
frightful  rapidity,  be  arrested  ?  If,  in  the  researches 
which  I  could  make  on  this  subject,  I  did  not  fear  almost 
as  much  to  discover  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  truth,  I  would 
say,  that  all  was  a  tendency  to  convince  that  I  have  been 
unworthily  deceived,  and  that  it  is  attempted  to  cover, 
with  the  pretence  of  treason,  the  faults  and  extravagan- 
cies of  this  campaign;  faults  which  have  not  been  avowed 
in  the  bulletins  that  have  appeared,  and  against  which  I 
in  vain  raised  that  voice  of  truth  which  I  will  yet  cause  to 
resound  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

"  I  expect,  from  the  candour  of  your  Excellency,  and 
from  your  indulgence  to  me,  that  you  will  cause  this  let- 
ter to  be  inserted  in  the  Journal,  and  give  it  the  greatest 
possible  publicity. 

«  Marshal  prince  de  la  Moskowa. 

■"  Paris,  .June  26th,   1815.   .-  ♦ 


N^  VI. 

ANECDOTES 

relative  to  the  campaign  or  Waterloo. 

At  a  period  of  the  battle,  when  the  Duke  was  surroun- 
ded by  his  staff,  it  was  evident  they  had  become  the 
object  of  the  fire  from  a  French  battery.  The  shot  fell 
fast  around  them.  Their  horses  became  restive,  and  Co- 
penhagen himself  (the  Duke's  horse,)  so  fidgety,  that  the 
Duke  became  impatient,  and  having  reasons  for  remain- 
ing on  the  spot,  said,  "  Gentlemen,  we  are  rather  too 
close  together  :  better  divide  a  little.  » 
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On  one  occasion  Wellington  rode  up  to  Picton's  divi- 
sion, just  as  a  hot  fire  of  musketry  opened  upon  the  92d. 
The  stati"  expected  every  instant  to  see  him  drop,  as  he 
sat  coolly  watching  the  effect  of  the  enemy's  fire  :  but  he 
remained  untouched;  as  did  also  lord  Arthur  Hill,  who 
was  the  only  otficer  that  had  accompanied  him  to  the 
crest  of  the  ground. 

During  the  battle,  a  British  artillery  oflScer  rode  up  to 
the  duke  of  Wellington  and  said,  "  Your  Grace,  I  have  a 
distinct  view  of  Napoleon,  attended  by  his  staff :  my  guns 
are  well  pointed  in  that  direction,  shall  I  open  fire?  n 
The  Duke  replied,  «  Certainly  not,  I  will  not  allow  it; 
it  is  not  the  business  of  commanders  to  fire  upon  each 
other.  ,) 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  circumstances  alter  cases, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  expression  of  the  Duke  : 
«  I  cannot  discover  the  policy  of  not  hitting  one's  enemy 
as  hard  as  one  can,  and  in  the  most  vulnerable  place.  » 
{Dispatches,  vol.  XI,  page  547.) 

Whilst  the  Duke  was  occupied  intently  in  observing 
.with  his  telescope  a  movement  in  the  enemy's  line,  some 
of  their  skirmishers  were  pressing  on,  and  the  musket- 
balls  began  to  whistle  round  his  Grace  in  such  profusion, 
that  colonel  Gordon  was  induced  to  take  the  bridle  of  the 
Duke's  charger,  and  lead  him  forward  to  a  hollow,  where 
he  was  in  slielter;  and  so  intent  was  his  Grace  in  obser- 
ving the  enemy,  that  it  was  accomplished  without  his 
noticing  it.  Trougbout  this  long  and  trying  day,  the 
Duke  was  always  to  be  seen  where  danger  threatened,  or 
difficulties  arose,  fearlessly  passing  from  point  to  point, 
and  constantly  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  protected 
douljtlessly  by  a  merciful  and  all-wise  Providence,  to  add 
still  further  lustre  to  his  name  by  his  continued  services 
to  his  country. 

During  the  heat  of  the  battle,  the  Duke  was  about  to 
pass  in  front  of  a  Nassau  square,  the  troops  composing 
which  had  served  Napoleon,  when  several  of  his  staff 
requested  his  Grace  to  pass  by  its  rear  :  had  he  rode 
along  the  front,  the  simple  process  of  pulling  a  single 
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trigger  might  have  blasted  all  our  expectations,  and 
injured  the  cause  of  Europe  more  than  did  the  whole 
efforts  of  Napoleon  and  his  army. 

The  arms,  clothing,  and  general  bearing  of  the  Nassau- 
men  were  truly  French  :  their  splendid  rifle-green  uniform, 
broad  buff  cross-belts,  handsome  white  cased  cap  and  tall 
black  plume,  produced  a  martial  and  imposing  appea- 
rance. 

A  hussar  and  a  cuirassier  had  got  entangled  in  the 
melee,  and  met  in  the  plain,  in  full  view  of  our  line;  the 
hussar  was  without  a  cap,  and  bleeding  from  a  wound  in 
the  head,  but  that  did  not  hinder  him  from  attacking  his 
steel-clad  adversary.  He  soon  proved  that  the  strength 
of  cavalry  consist  in  good  horsemanship,  and  the  skilful 
use  of  the  sword,  and  not  in  being  clad  in  heavy  defen- 
sive armour.  The  superiority  of  the  hussar  was  visible 
the  moment  the  swords  crossed  :  after  a  few  wheels  a  tre- 
mendous facer  made  the  Frenchman  reel  in  his  saddle, 
and  all  his  attempts  to  escape  his  more  active  foe  became 
unavailing;  a  second  blow  stretched  him  on  the  ground, 
amidst  the  cheers  of  the  light  horseman's  comrades,  the 
3d  German  hussars,  who  were  ardent  spectators  of  the 
combat. 

During  the  cavalry  charges,  a  man,  named  Gilmore,  ot 
captain  Elphinstone's  troop,  and  belonging  to  my  regi- 
ment, was  lying  under  his  wounded  grey  horse,  about  two 
hundred  yards  in  our  front.  The  cuirassiers  were  advan- 
cing; and  as  I  was  aware  they  spared  none  who  fell  into 
their  hands,  I  sprang  from  my  saddle,  soon  reached  the 
spot,  and  seizing  the  bridle  raised  the  horse's  head ;  when 
the  animal  making  a  struggle,  Gilmore  was  enabled  to  ex- 
tricate himself,  and  to  reach  our  line  just  before  the 
enemy's  cavalry  came  up.  The  pleasure  I  felt  on  this 
occasion  will  be  understood  by  any  one  who  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  saving  life.  —  Two  other  human  beings, 
one,  a  lad,  David  Bale,  at  Clapham,  in  Surrey;  another, 
a  boy,  named  Tannis,  in  the  village  of  Mont-St.-Jean, 
I  was  providentially  enabled  to  rescue  from  drowning. 

I  witnessed  an  encounter  during  the  battle,  between  an 
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artillery-man  and  a  cuirassier  :  the  former  \^as  under  his 
gun;  the  latter  dodging  round,  endeavouring  to  run  his 
sword  through  him.  At  length  the  cuirassier's  horse 
was  shot,  und  the  gunner,  getting  from  his  place  of  shelter, 
dealt  a  blow  with  his  ramrod  upon  the  head  of  his  anta- 
gonist, which  felled  him  to  the  ground  :  he  then  seized 
upon  the  cuirassier's  sword,  and  collaring  him,  proceeded 
towards  the  rear.  On  passing  us,  the  gunner  gave  his  pri- 
soner a  kick  on  the  hind  part  of  his  person,  saying,  "  Be 
off  to  the  rear.  » 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  colonel  Ellis,  of  the  23d 
Koyal  Welsh  fusileers,  issued  an  order  that  no  man  was 
to  fall  out  of  the  ranks  to  assist  the  wounded.  Upon  the 
colonel  being  severely  wounded,  captain  Brown  ordered 
two  men  to  follow  and  assist  him  to  the  rear ;  but  the 
gallant  colonel  declined  their  services,  observing,  «  There 
are  not  too  many  bayonets  in  the  Royal  Welsh,  return  to 
your  post,  n  This  strict  adherence  to  discipline,  and  disin- 
terestedness, no  doubt  cost  him  his  life,  and  deprived  the 
service  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  (See  Dispatches, 
vol.  XII,  p.  UIO- 6 11.) 

The  day  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  captain  Elphins- 
tone,  of  the  7th  hussars,  was  grievously  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  His  condition  was  noticed  by  Napoleon, 
who  immediately  sent  one  of  his  surgeons  to  dress  his 
wounds;  and  perceiving  that,  frem  loss  of  blood,  Elphins- 
tone  had  swooned  away,  he  sent  a  silver  goblot  full  of 
wine  from  his  own  store.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Bellero- 
phon  in  England,  lord  Keith  presented  his  grateful  thanks 
to  Napoleon,  for  having  saved  the  life  of  his  nephew. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  (prior  to  the  battle,)  we  had  a  grand 
review  of  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery.  After  the 
review  most  of  the  superior  officers  breakfasted  with  lord 
Uxbridge,  at  Ninove.  Old  Bliicher  was  amongst  them, 
and  openly  declared,  he  had  not  given  the  world  credit 
for  containing  so  many  fine  men  as  he  had  seen  that  day. 
Our  infantry,  although  not  such  fine-looking  fellows, 
still  bore  away  the  foremost  laurels  of  the  day  of  battle- 
On  parting,  Bliicher  wished  all  a  good  day,  exclaiming, 
«  We  shall  soon  meet  again  in  Paris.  » 
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In  1818,  Blticher  was  one  of  a  large  party  at  Berlin, 
where  much  merriment  and  jesting  went  on  from  the  pro- 
posal and  solution  of  enigmas.  Blticher  at  once  absorbed 
the  attention  of  all  the  guests,  by  sayicg,  «  I  will  do  what 
none  of  you  can,  I  will  kiss  my  own  head;  »  and  while  all 
were  wondering  how  that  was  to  be  done,  the  old  man 
added  with  the  utmost  assurance,  "  This  is  the  way ;  » 
when  rising,  he  approached  his  friend  Gneisenau,  whom 
he  kissed  and  embraced  most  heartily. 

Bliicher,  when  at  dinner  with  the  ministers  of  several 
different  states  of  Europe,  gave  as  a  toast,  "  May" the  diplo- 
matists not  again  spoil  with  their  pens,  that  which  the 
armies  have  with  so  much  cost  won  with  their  swords!  » 

Happening  to  meet  the  Prussian  minister,  prince  Har- 
denberg,  he  thus  boldly  addressed  him  "  I  only  wish 
1  had  you  gentlemen  of  the  pen,  exposed  for  once  to  a 
pretty  smart  skirmishing  fire,  that  you  might  learn  what 
it  is  when  the  soldier  is  obliged  to  repair  with  his  life's 
blood  the  errors  which  you  so  thoughtlessly  commit  on 
paper.  » 

The  following  fact  shows  that  no  personal  considera 
tions  restrained  him  from  indulging  in  his  splenetic  hu- 
mour against  the  great  diplomatist  of  the  day  : 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that,  immediately  after  the 
convention  of  Paris,  Bliicher  was  desirous  to  destroy  the 
bridge  of  Jena,  and  that  he  would  undoubtedly  have  car- 
ried his  intentions  into  effect,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
urgent  representations  of  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

On  that  occasion,  count  von  der  Golz,  formerly  his  aid- 
de-camp,  and  then  Prussian  ambassadorin  Paris,  made  a 
written  application  to  him  in  behalf  and  in  the  name  of 
prince  Talleyrand,  beseeching  the  preservation  of  the 
bridge.  Bliicher  replied  in  his  own  hand-Avriting,  "  I 
have  resolved  upon  blowing  up  the  bridge,  and  I  cannot 
conceal  from  your  Excellency  howmuch  pleasure  it  would 
afford  me,  if  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand  would  ]n-eviously 
station  himself  upon  it ;  and  I  beg  you  will  make  my  wish 
known  to  him.  » 

"When  Bliicher  was  at  Oxford,  in  1811,  with  the  empe- 
rors and  kings,  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  duke  of  Wei- 
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lingtoD,  he  received  an  intimation  that  the  heads  of  the 
University  intended  to  confer  upon  him  the  dignity  of  a 
Doctor.  Bliicher,  who  never  dreamed  of  becoming  one  of 
the  learned,  could  not  i-efrain  from  laughter,  and  jocularly 
remarked,  "  Well,  if  1  am  to  be  a  doctor,  they  cannot  do 
less  than  make  Gneisenau  an  apothecary  :  for  we  both 
work  together  ;  and  it  is  he  who  has  to  make  up  the  pills, 
which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  administering  *.  » 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1815,  the  French  general  Bourmont, 
colonels  Clouet,  and  Villoutreys,  with  three  captains 
deserted  Napoleon,  and  came  over  to  the  Prussians  When 
Bourmont  was  presented  to  Bliicher,  the  latter  could  not 
refrain  from  evincing  his  contempt  for  the  faithless  sol- 
dier. Some  officers  tried  to  impress  him  more  favourably 
towards  the  general,  by  directing  his  attention  to  the  white 
cockade  which  he  wore  in  a  conspicuous  fashion  :  The 
Prince  bluntly  remarked,  "  It  matters  not  what  a  man 
sticks  in  his  hat  for  a  mark;  a  mean-spirited  scoundrel 
always  remains  the  same.  » 

In  a  private  letter  from  Bliicher  to  sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
written  many  months  anterior  to  Bonaparte's  quitting 
Elba,  after  disavowing  all  desire  for  future  triumphs,  he 
expressed  a  hope,  that  if  again  called  upon  to  act,  it  might 
be  in  conjunction  with  the  general  and  army  that  had 
immortalized  themselves  in  the  Peninsula,  when  Welling- 
ton and  himself  would  go  hand  in  hand  to  victorj'.  It 
was  truly  a  prophetic  epistle. 

« Ithas  always  occurred  to  me,  however,  »  says  the  Duke, 
(upon  the  battle  of  Leipsic,)  «  that  if  Bonaparte  had  not 
placed  himself  in  a  position  that  every  other  officer  would 
haveavoided  **,  and  had  not  remained  in  it  longer  than  was 
consistent  with  any  notions  of  prudence,  he  would  have 
retired  in  such  a  state,  that  the  allies  could  not  have  ven- 
tured to  approach  the  Khiue.  n  [Dispatches,  vol.  XI, p.  485.) 

*  Gneisenau  was  the  chief  of  the  Prussian  staff,  lie  was  at  once 
the  life  and  soul,  main-spring  and  working  head  of  their  army. 

'*  At  Leipsic,  Napoleon  selected  his  own  position,  and  there  he 
chose  afield  with  a  defile  over  a  morass,  a  mile  and  a  half  broad, 
which  probably  was  the  principal  cause  of  his  defeat. 
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It  is  always  interesting  to  know  what  estimate  great  com- 
manders have  formed  of  one  another.  During  the  Peninsu- 
lar campaign,  marshal  Marmont,  with  about  sixty  thousand 
men,  approached  Wellington's  position  at  Fuente- 
Guinaldo,  when  the  iron  Duke's  force  did  not  exceed  two 
thousand  five  hundred  horse,  and  two  weak  divisions  of 
infantry.  Still  he  exhibited  the  same  coolness  and  imper- 
turbable self-possession,  which,  in  emergency,  invaria- 
bly marked  his  distinguished  and  successful  career.  On 
this  occasion,  the  Spanish  general  Alava,  whose  en- 
lightened patriotism  and  high  military  qualities  had 
endeared  him  to  the  Duke,  thus  accosted  him,  «  Here  you 
are  with  a  couple  of  weak  divisions  in  front  of  the  whole 
French  army  ;  and  you  seem  quite  at  your  ease  !  Why,  it 
is  enough  to  put  any  man  in  a  fever  !  «  —  "  I  have  done 
according  to  the  very  best  of  my  judgment  all  that  can 
be  done,  „  was  the  characteristic  reply  of  the  British  com- 
mander, "  and  therefore  I  care  not  either  for  the  enemy 
in  front,  or  for  anything  which  they  may  say  at  home.  „ 

Upon  Marmont's  being  informed,  that,  for  thirty-six 
hours,  Wellington,  with  about  fourteen  thousand  men, 
had  lain  within  cannon  range  of  him,  his  astonishment 
was  unbounded;  and  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  that, 
"  Brilliant  as  was  Napoleon's  star,  Wellington's  was  more 
brilliant  still.  »  Marshal  Mai'mont's  discrimination  was 
amply  proved  at  Waterloo. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Ponsonby,  of  the  12th  light  dragoons, 
gives  the  following,  account  of  himself  on  being  wounded. 
He  says, 

«  In  the  melee  (thick  of  the  fight)  I  was  almost  instantly 
disabled  in  both  my  arms,  losing  first  my  sword,  and  then 
my  rein;  and,  followed  by  a  few  of  my  men  who  were 
presently  cut  down,  no  quarter  being  asked  or  given,  1 
was  carried  along  by  my  horse,  till,  receiving  a  blow  from 
a  sabre,  1  fell  senseless  on  my  face  to  the  ground.  Reco- 
vering, 1  raised  myself  a  little  to  look  round,  being  at 
that  time  in  a  condition  to  get  up  and  run  away,  when  a 
lancer  passing  by,  cried  out  "  Tu  n'espas  mort,  coqiun!  » 
and  struck  his  lance  through  my  back.  My  head  dropped, 
the  blood  gushed  into  my  mouth,  a  difficulty  of  breathing 
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came  on,  and  I  thought  all  was  over.  Not  long  after,  a  skir- 
misher stopped  to  plunder  me,  threatening  my  life  :  I 
directed  him  to  a  small  side-pocket  in  which  he  found 
three  dollars,  all  I  had ;  but  he  continued  to  threaten, 
tearing  open  my  waistcoat,  and  leaving  me  in  a  very 
uneasy  i:)osture. 

«  But  he  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  an  officer  bringing  up 
some  troops,  and  happening  to  halt  where  I  lay,  stooped 
down,  and  addressing  me,  said,  he  feared  I  was  badly 
wounded.  I  answered  that  I  was,  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  moved  to  the  rear.  He  said  it  was  against  orders,  to 
remove  even  their  own  men ;  but  that,  if  they  gained  the  day, 
(and  he  understood  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  was  killed, 
and  that  six  of  our  battalions  had  surrendered,)  every 
attention  in  his  power  should  be  shown  me.  I  complai- 
ned of  thirst,  and  he  held  his  brandy  bottle  to  my  lips, 
directing  one  of  his  soldiers  to  lay  me  straight  on  my  side, 
and  place  a  knapsack  under  my  head  :  they  then  passed 
on  into  action,  soon  perhaps  to  want,  though  not  to  re- 
ceive, the  same  assistance;  and  I  shall  never  know  to 
whose  generosity  I  was  indebted,  as  I  believe,  for  my  life. 

«  By  and  by,  another  skirmisher  came  up,  a  fine  young 
man,  full  of  ardour,  loading  and  firing :  he  knelt  down  and 
fired  over  me  many  times,  convei'sing  with  me  vei'y  gaily 
all  the  while  :  at  last  he  ran  off,  saying,  «  Vous  serez  Men 
»  aise  d'apprendre  que  nous  allonsnous  retirer.  Bonjour, 
n  mon  ami.  »  (You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  we  are 
n  going  to  fall  back.  Good  day,  my  friend. »)  It  was 
dusk,  when  two  squadrons  of  Prussian  cavalry  crossed 
the  valley  in  full  trot,  lifting  me  from  the  ground,  and 
tumbling  me  about  cruelly. 

»  The  battle  was  now  over,  and  the  groans  of  the  woun- 
ded all  around  me,  became  more  and  more  audible  :  I 
thought  the  night  never  would  end.  About  this  time,  I 
found  a  soldier  lying  across  my  legs,  and  his  weight,  his 
convulsive  motions,  his  noises,  and  the  air  issuing  through 
a  wound  in  his  side,  distressed  me  greatly;  the  last  cir- 
cumstance most  of  all,  as  I  had  a  wound  of  the  same  nature 
myself.  It  was  not  a  dark  night,  and  the  Prussians  were 
wandering  about  to  plunder  :  many  of  them  stopped  to 
look  at  me  as  they  passed;  at  last  one  of  them  stopped  to 
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examine  me  :  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  British  officer,  and 
had  been  already  plundered.  He  did  not  however  desist, 
and  pulled  me  about  roughly. 

"  An  hour  before  midnight.  I  saw  a  man  in  an  English 
uniform,  coming  towards  me;  he  was,  I  suspected,  on  the 
same  errand.  1  spoke  instantly,  telling  him  who  I  was  : 
he  belonged  to  the  40th,  and  had  missed  his  regiment. 
He  released  me  from  the  dying  soldier,  took  up  a  sword, 
and  stood  over  me  as  sentinel.  Day  broke,  and  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Herv6  :  a 
cavt  came  for  me.  and  I  was  conveyed  to  the  village  of 
Waterloo,  and  laid  in  the  bed,  as  I  afterwards  understood, 
from  which  Gordon  had  but  just  before  been  carried  out. 
I  had  received  seven  wounds ;  a  surgeon  slept  in  my  room, 
and  I  was  saved  by  excessive  bleeding.  » 

Belated  by  an  officer. 

.  .  .  .  «  Early  on  the  following  morning,  the  survivors 
arose  and  hurried  out  to  seek,  amidst  the  dying  and  the 
dead,  those  comrades  and  friends  of  whose  fate  they 
were  as  yet  ignorant  \  But  even  earlier  still  had  the 
wretches  who  hang  on  the  skirts  of  every  army,  for  the 
purpose  of  rifling  the  new-made  corpse,  been  at  work : 
the  watchs  and  purses  of  many  were  already  gone ;  while 
many  a  brave  heart,  still  throbbing,  had  received  its  coup 
de grace  from  the  hands  of  these  merciless  plunderers. 

"  Waterloo  was  won ;  the  sun  set  upon  a  scene  of 
slaughter,  and  the  stiUness  of  death  succeeded  the  roar  of 
battle.  The  thunder  of  hve  hundred  cannons,  the  roll  of 
musketry,  the  shock  of  mail-clad  horsemen,  the  Highland 
slogan,  the  Irish  huzza,  were  heard  no  moi-e ;  and  the  moon 
gleamed  coldly  on  a  field  of  death,  whose  silence  was  only 

*  Several  ladies  were  on  the  fleld  on  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
going  about  like  ministering  angels  tending  the  wounded.  How 
truly  in  this  instance  do  Scott's  lines  picture  the  soft  sex ! 

"  0  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  case, 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 

And  variable  as  the  shade 

By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made; 

When  pain  und  anguish  wring  the  lirow, 

A  ministering  angel  thou  !  -n  ^Marmion  Can.  VI.  St,  30,) 
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broken  by  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  as  they  lay  in 
helpless  wretchedness  beside  their  dead  companions. 

«  While  many  a  suii'erer  listened  to  every  sound  in 
anxious  expectation  of  relief,  a  dropping  fire  was  occa- 
sionally heard  in  the  direction  of  Genappe,  announcing 
that  the  broken  army  of  Napoleon  was  fiercely  followed 
by  its  conquerors. 

"Wearied  by  the  unparalleled  exertions  of  the  tremen- 
dous day  of  Waterloo,  the  Britisli  pursuit  gradually  re- 
laxed, and  the  light  cavalry  halted  on  the  right  of  the 
road  to  Quatre-Bras ;  but  the  Prussians,  less  fatigued, 
continued  to  harass  the  flying  enemy,  and  the  mingled 
mass  of  fugitives  were  forced  from  every  village  where 
they  had  attempted  to  form  bivouacs.  A  barrier  was 
hastily  thrown  across  the  entrance  of  Genappe,  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  jdgers  and  hussars  that  hung  upon  the 
rear  of  the  guard;  but  it  was  blown  down  by  a  few  dis- 
charges of  a  howitzer,  and  the  French  were  driven  from 
the  town.  Throughout  the  disastrous  night  not  a  mo- 
ment of  repose  was  granted  to  the  terror-stricken.  To  at- 
tempt anything  like  serious  resistance  to  their  pursuers, 
where  all  were  inextricably  confused,  was  absurd.  Offi- 
cers and  soldiers  were  mobbed  together ;  discipline  had  end- 
ed :  none  attempted  to  direct,  where  none  were  found  to 
obey;  and  with  unrelenting  fury  the  Prussian  cavalry  sa- 
bred the  exhausted  fugitives,  till,  after  passing  Gosselies 
andCharleroi,  the  wreck  of  Napoleon's  army  found  a  tem- 
porary shelter  beneath  the  walls  of  Philippeville. 

"  That  night,  the  British  bivouac  was  on  the  same 
ridge  which  their  beaten  enemy  had  occupied  on  the  pre- 
ceding one ;  and  as  I  lay  upon  the  ground,  1  heard  at 
times,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  me,  the  voices  of  my 
more  fortunate  companions  who  had  escaped  from  the 
slaughter,  and  some  were  roaming  over  the  field  in  search 
of  plunder.  Momentarily,  I  expected  that  a  friendly 
straggler  would  pass  by.  I  must  have  been  for  a  consi- 
derable period  insensible;  for  the  place  where  I  fell,  al- 
though the  theatre  of  the  final  struggle  between  the  relics 
of  Ney's  columns  and  the  British  guards,  was  now  totally 
deserted  by  the  living,  and  cumbered  only  with  the  dying 
and  the  dead. 
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"  I  seemed  as  if  awakening  from  a  dream  :  a  diificulty 
of  respiration  painfully  annoyed  me,  and  I  endeavoured 
to  rise;  but  a  weight,  too  mighty  to  be  removed,  pressed 
me  to  the  earth.  My  sight  was  imperfect,  my  eyelids  felt 
closed.  I  disengaged  my  left  hand,  and  raising  it  to  my 
face,  found  that  a  mask  of  congealed  blood  covered  it. 
I  rubbed  it  away,  and,  prepared  as  I  was  for  a  sanguinary 
spectacle  by  the  continuous  moanings  of  wounded  men 
and  dying  horses,  I  closed  my  eyes  in  horror,  when  the 
clear  cold  moonlight  revealed  the  sickening  scene. 

«  Directly  over  me,  and  in  the  very  attitude  in  which 
he  had  groaned  his  last,  an  officer  of  the  old  guard  was 
stretched  :  our  faces  were  nearly  touching,  and  his  open 
eyes  had  fixed  their  glassy  stare  on  mine.  A  sword-cut 
had  divided  his  upper  lip,  and,  exposing  the  teeth,  gave 
to  the  dead  man's  countenance  a  grin  so  horrible  and 
ghastly,  that  I  who  had  witnessed  death  in  every  form, 
was  glad  to  avert  my  eyes.  I  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
shake  him  oft";  but  a  horse's  neck  rested  on  my  legs,  and 
my  feeble  exertions  were  quite  unequal  to  rid  me  of  this 
double  load. 

«  While  suffering  great  inconvenience  of  position,  I  felt 
the  cold  intense,  and  thirst  intolerable.  No  relief  was 
attainable ;  the  groans  of  the  dying  were  unheard,  and  I 
sullenly  submitted  to  my  fate.  But  morning  must  soon 
break,  and  then  probably  I  should  be  succoured.  Could  I 
but  disengage  myself  from  the  dead  man  who  pressed  me 
almost  to  suffocation,  I  might  endure  pain,  cold,  and  thirst. 
I  made  another  effort,  it  failed ;  and,  in  despair,  I  laid  my 
head  upon  the  ground,  moistened  with  my  own  blood 
and  that  of  my  departed  enemy.  Just  then  a  voice  im- 
mediately beside  me,  uttered  a  feeble  supplication  for 
some  water.  I  turned  my  head,  and  saw  a  young  ensign, 
whose  leg  had  been  shattered  hy  the  wheels  of  a  gun, 
raise  himself  upon  his  elbow,  and  look  across  the  field,  in 
hope  of  discovering  some  one  who  would  relieve  him. 
Nor  were  his  cries  unheard  :  a  man  dressed  in  the  dark 
uniform  of  a  Prussian  ja/yer,  and  armed  with  the  short 
sword  which  I'ifle-troops  carry,  approached  the  sufferer ; 
but,  alas !  he  was  not  on  the  errand  of  mercy.  Seizing  the 
wounded  man  rudely,  and  deaf  to  his  entreaties,  he  com- 
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menced  his  work  of  plunder.  I  heard  the  chinking  of  a 
purse,  and  a  trinket,  a  watch,  or  locket  glittered  in  the 
moonlight,  as  he  tore  it  from  the  bosom  of  the  prostrate 
ensign. 

"  Oh!  no,  no,  I  cannot,  will  not  part  with, that!  »  a  low 
weak  voice  muttered;  "  it  was  my  mother's  dying  gift :  I 
•will  never  part  with  it!  »  A  struggle  ensued,  but  it 
was  a  short  one  :  the  ruffian,  irritated  at  resistance,  raised 
himself,  and  with  a  home-thrust  silenced  the  poor  youth 
for  ever.  Great  God !  that  such  a  scene  of  death  should  be 
increased  by  the  hand  of  murder ! 

«  I  grew  sick ;  I  feared  to  breathe  :  my  death  was  to  be 
the  next,  for  he  had  quickly  plundered  the  body  of  his 
victim,  and  turned  to  the  dead  guardsman  who  lay  across 
my  breast.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  listened,  and  gazed 
suspiciously  around ;  then  sank  down  behind,  and  stret- 
ched himself  upon  the  field. 

«  My  heart  beat  again.  Two  men  came  forward,  and  they 
too  were  plundering.  But  surely,  all  could  not  be  so  ruth- 
less as  the  crouching  wretch  beside  me  !  Nearer  and  nea- 
rer they  approached;  and,  soundsof  joy!  they  conversed  in 
my  native  tongue.  I  listened  with  exquisite  delight,  and 
never  did  human  voices  appear  so  sweet  as  theirs.  They 
were  grenadiers  of  the  line,  and  one  of  them  wore  a  ser- 
geant's stripes.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  I  adres- 
sed  them;  and  an  appeal  in  their  native  language  was  not 
disregarded,  I  was  promptly  answered  in  kindly  tones ; 
and  while  one  caught  the  defunct  Frenchman  by  the 
collar  and  flung  him  aside,  his  comrade  extricated  my 
legs  from  the  dead  charger,  and  assisted  me  to  rise  up. 

"  I  found  myself  in  the  centre  of  a  heap  of  corpses;  to 
take  a  second  step  without  treading  on  a  body  was 
impossible ;  yet  1  scarce  regarded  the  scene  of  slaughter  : 
my  eyes  were  riveted  upon  one  corpse,  that  of  the  poor 
lad  whom  the  crouching  jdger  had  so  brutally  murdered. 

"  I  stood  up  with  difficulty;  a  faintness  overpowered 
me  :  I  staggered,  and  would  have  fallen,  but  the  sergeant 
supported  me,  while  his  comrade  held  a  canteen  to  my 
mouth.  It  contained  brandy  diluted  with  water,  and,  to 
one  parched  as  I  was,  the  draught  was  exquisitely  grate- 
ful.  My  deliverers  appeared  anxious  to  move  off,  either  to 
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obtain  fresh  plunder,  or  secure  that  already  acquired:  and 
which,  to  judge  from  the  size  of  their  haverzacs,  must 
have  been  considerable.  I  begged  them  to  assist  me  from 
the  field;  but  they  declined  it,  alleging  that  they  must 
rejoin  their  regiment  before  daybreak.  At  this  moment  my 
eyes  encountered  those  of  the  jcifjer,  who  lay  as  motion- 
less behind  the  dead  horse  as  any  of  the  corpses  that  sur- 
rounded him.  If  I  remained,  (and  I  could  not  walk  with- 
out support,)  the  chances  were  immense  that  the  villain 
would  speedily  remove  one  who  had  witnessed  a  deed  of 
robbery  and  murder,  and  I  made  a  fresh  appeal  to  my 
worthy  countrymen  : 

"  Sergeant,"  I  will  reward  you  handsomely  :  do  not 
"  desert  me.  » 

"  I  cannot  remain  longer,  sir :  morning  is  breaking, 
«  and  you  will  soon  have  relief  enough,  »  was  the  reply. 

«  It  will  never  reach  me  :  there  is  one  within  three 
«  paces,  who  will  not  permit  me  to  look  upon  another 
«  sun.  )j 

«  Both  soldiers  started. 

"  What  do  you  mean?  »  exclaimed  the  sergeant 
eagerly. 

"  Mark  you  that  Prussian  sharp-shooter  who  skulks 
«  behind  the  horse?  n 

«  What  of  him?  »  asked  the  grenadier. 

«  Yonder  dead  officer  supplicated  assistance  from  that 
"  scoundi'el,  and  he  answered  him  with  curses,  and  com- 
«  menced  plundering  him  directly.  I  saw  him  take  a 
"  purse,  and  tear  away  his  epaulette.  Some  other  article 
"  the  poor  fellow  feebly  attempted  to  retain ;  and  the  vil- 
"  lain,  before  my  eyes,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  Hearing 
«  your  approach,  he  hid  himself  behind  that  charger  : 
«  need  I  add,  that  there  he  lies  until  you  leave  this  spot, 
«  and  that  1  shall  most  probably  be  his  next  victim?  » 

"  You  shall  not,  by  Heaven!  „  exclaimed  the  sergeant, 
^s  he  drew  his  sword  and  stepped  over  the  dead  horse. 
The  Prussian,  who  had  no  doubt  watched  the  conference 
attentively,  sprang  upon  his  feet  on  the  first  movement 
of  the  grenadier;  but  his  fate  was  sealed:  before  the  ser- 
geant's comrade  could  unsheath  his  bayonet,  the  jiiger 
was  cut  down,  and  the  murderer  rolled  in  the  agonies  of 
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death  beside  the  unfortunate  youth  whom  but  a  few 
minutes  before  he  had  so  ruthlessly  slaughtered. 

«  The  corpse  was  speedily  plundered  by  the  grenadiers, 
and  the  spoil  of  the  rifleman,  when  united  to  their  booty, 
made,  as  T  suspect,  a  valuable  addition. 

«  The  moonlight  was  now  yielding  to  the  grey  tint  of 
early  day,  and  the  chief  cause  of  my  apprehensions  being 
removed  by  the  jager's  death,  I  found  leisure  to  scrutinize 
my  deliverers. 

"  The  tirst  was  a  very  powerful  and  athletic  man,  whose 
years  might  be  set  down  at  forty  :  his  vigorous  frame  was 
perfectly  unbroken,  and  his  look  bespoke  a  daring  and 
unhesitating  resolution.  Indeed,  his  whole  appearance 
was  much  above  his  rank;  he  seemed  a  war-worn,  dissi- 
pated soldier  :  to  him  a  field  of  battle  was  no  novelty; 
and  the  perfect  nonchalance  with  which  he  dispatched  the 
Prussian,  betrayed  a  recklessness  regarding  human  life, 
rather  befitting  a  bandit  than  a  soldier. 

«  His  companion,  a  very  young  man,  was  a  fine  strap- 
ping flanker,  and  in  everything  appeared  to  be  wholly 
governed  by  the  will  of  his  comrade.  He  touched  the 
dead,  I  thought,  with  some  repugnance,  and  seemed  of 
gentler  heart  and  milkier  disposition  than  might  be 
expected  in  a  midnight  plunderer  upon  a  battle  field. 

"  See,  the  dawn  breaks  rapidly,  n  said  the  non-commis- 
sioned officer  to  the  young  grenadier  :  "  we  must  be  off, 
"  Macmanus...  We  leave  you  safe,  sir;  yonder  black 
«  sharp-shooter  will  never  draw  another  trigger.  Pick 
«  up  a  musket  for  the  gentleman ;  we  must  not  leave  him 
«  without  the  means  of  keeping  stragglers  at  a  distance, 
«  should  any  come  prowling  here,  before  the  fatigue-par- 
"  ties  arrive  to  carry  off  the  wounded.  Here,  sir,  take 
«  another  pull  at  the  brandy-flask;  nothing  keeps  up  a 
«  sinking  heart  so  well.  „ 

«  Thanks,  my  kind  fellow,  T  owe  you  my  life.  Had  you 
"  left  me  to  you  black  scoundrel,  he  would  have  served 
^  me  as  he  did  our  comrade  there.  What  arc  your  names, 
«  your  regiment?  I  shall  take  care  to  report  your  timely 
"  services  to...   ,? 

«  The  elder  of  the  grenadiers  laughed  :  "  You  are  but 
"  a  young  soldier,  sir.  and  this,  as  1  suspect,  your  first 
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«  field.  I  know  you  mean  us  kindly,  but  silence  is  the 
"  best  service  you  can  render  us.  We  should  have  been 
«  with  the  advance  near  Genappe,  instead  of  collecting 
"  lost  property  upon  the  plains  of  Waterloo.  Well,  we 
"  fought  hard  enough  yesterday  to  allow  us  a  right  to 
"  share  what  no  one  claims,  before  the  Flemish  clowns 
"  come  here  by  cock-crow.  Adieu ! «  As  he  spoke,  his 
companion  handed  me  a  musket,  after  trying  the  barrel 
with  a  ramrod,  and  ascertaining  from  flint  and  pan  that  it 
was  both  loaded  and  serviceable. 

«  Enough ;  I  ask  no  questions.  But  here  are  a  few  gui- 
neas, n 

«  Which  we  do  not  require,  »  said  the  sergeant.  "  We 
"  have  made  a  good  night's  work,  and  your  money,  young 
"  sir,  we  neither  want,  nor  take.  If  we  have  rendered 
«  you  service,  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  old  country.  It 
«  is  hard  to  shut  one's  ears,  when  the  first  language  that 
«  we  lisped  in  from  the  cradle  asks  pity  in  the  field.  Fa- 
"  rewell,  sir;  morning  comes  on  apace.  » 

«  And  yet,  „  I  replied,  «  I  might  perhaps  at  some  time 
n  serve  you.  You  know  the  fable  :  the  Mouse  once  cut  a 
»  net,  and  saved  a  Lion.  I  am  indeed  but  a  young  sol- 
1)  dier :  but  should  1  be  able  to  be  serviceable  at  any 
),  future  period,  ask  for  J — B-,  and  he  will  remember 
»  the  night  of  Waterloo.  » 

"  Of  all  the  fields  that  ever  were  seen,  Waterloo  pre- 
sented perhaps  the  most  bloody  sight.  The  small  space 
over  which  the  action  had  been  fought,  rendered  the  scene 
indeed  appalling  :  masses  of  dead  appearing  as  it  were 
piled  on  each  other.  » 

The  field  of  Waterloo  is  twelve  miles  and  a  quarter  from 
Brussels;  Quatre-Bras,  twenty  one;  and  Ligny,  twenty- 
eight  miles  :  notwithstanding  the  great  diff'erence  in  the 
distances  of  those  places,  the  firing  at  Ligny  and  Quatre- 
Bras  was  more  distinctly  heard  at  Brussels  on  the  16th, 
than  that  of  Waterloo  on  the  18th. 

Our  detached  force  at  Hsil,  which  is  about  nine  miles 
from  Waterloo,  heard  nothing  of  the  firing,  nor  did  they 
know  until  the  following  morning,  (the  19th,)  how  busily 
we  had  been  engaged. 
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As  a  tribute  of  the  Author's  respectful  gratitude  for  the 
information  he  has  obtained  from  many  officers  who  have 
visited  the  field,  and,  with  all  theadvanta,£;-es  of  being  on 
the  spot,  have  discussed  the  leading  questions  which  have 
been  raised  in  the  United  Service  Journal,  and  so  many- 
other  publications,  respecting  the  details  of  the  battle, 
their  names  are  subjoined  : 


GENERALS. 


Lord  John  Hay. 
Sir  Hussey  Vivian. 
Sir  A.  Barnard. 
Sir.  H.  Ross. 
Sir.  Colin  Campbell. 
Sir  Guy  Campbell. 
Sir  F.  Adam. 


J.  B.  Parker. 

D.  Mercer. 

W.  Mayne. 

T.  Reynell. 

H.  Murray. 

Thomas  Hunter  Blair. 

T.  W    Robbins. 


Alexander  Macdonald.      J.  S.  Kennedy. 


COLONELS. 


Hon.  Keppell. 

Sir  W.  Verner,  Bart. 

Sir  Henry  Floyd,  Bart. 

Sir  G.  Hoste. 

G.  Gurwood. 

T.  Wildman. 

Bussche. 

Vigouroux. 

Forbes. 

N.  Norcliffe. 

Gilbourne. 

Lord  Douro. 


Grey. 

Calvert. 

Tinling. 

Parkinson. 

Wallace. 

Grove. 

Bruce. 

Xuhlman. 

Lord  Grosvenor. 

Lord  Wellesley. 

Hon.  G.  Cathcart. 

Brown. 


MAJORS. 

Turner.  Fowler. 

Tindale.  Cox. 

Browne.  Rice. 

Dawson.  Lloyd. 

Jackson.  Maddox. 

Edward  Macready.  Ainsley. 

Belcher.  Hawley. 
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Two  other  officers  of  high  rank,  Avho  served  on  the 
Duke's  staff,  have  given  me  information  respecting  some 
of  the  most  important  occurrences  of  the  clay,  but  not  per- 
mission to  publish  their  names,  as  they  had  previously 
refused  this  favour  to  several  writers  of  distinction. 

The  following  letters  are  submitted  to  the  reader  as 
offering  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  Author's  competency 
to  attempt  a  narration  of  the  battle,  and  to  act  as  guide 
to  the  visitors  to  the  field,  as  well  as  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  spoils  and  relics,  which  any  one  may  inspect  at  his 
residence,  Mont-St.-Jean. 

"  Ems,  July  23cl,   1839. 

«   SERGEANT-MAJOR   COTTON, 

«  I  promised  to  write  to  you,  but  I  have  not  had  time 
to  do  so  till  now,  since  I  saw  you  at  Waterloo.  You  were 
desirous  of  having  my  testimony  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  different  articles  collected  from  the  field,  that  I  saw 
in  your  house.  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it 
generally.  Many  of  the  things  I  saw,  I  could  speak  to  as 
having  belonged  to  regiments  of  my  own  brigade. 

"  It  is  but  just  also  to  you  to  say,  that  the  account  you 
gave  me  of  the  various  occurrences  of  the  day,  was,  as  far 
as  I  knew,  extremely  correct,  and  by  no  means  exagge- 
rated, and  I  give  you  full  credit  for  the  pains  you  have 
taken  to  collect  the  details.  I  sincerely  hope,  that  from 
the  occupation  you  have  undertaken,  you  Avill  derive  the 
means  of  pa.ssing  the  remainder  of  your  days  in  compe- 
tence and  comfort ;  and  thus  reap  the  reward  of  your  in- 
telligence, on  a  field  where  you  had  previously  proved 
your  courage. 

«  Your  friend, 
"  HussEY  Vivian,  lieutenant-general.  » 

"  I  have  seen  at  various  times,  Sergeant-Major  Cotton's 
collections  of  spoils  of  the  campaign  of  1815,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  they  are  genuine  relics,  and  such  as  may  be 
relied  on 

"  Henry  Floyd,  Bart.,  colonel  unattached, 
captain  10th  hassars  at  Watterloo. 
•'  Brussels,   1848.   •• 
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"  Hrussei.s,  October  2d,  1845. 
«   SERGE ANT-MAJOK   COTTON, 

"  I  received  so  much  satisfaction  from  our  walk  over 
the  field  of  Waterloo  yesterday,  that  I  am  induced  to  leave 
with  you  the  expression  of  it. 

«  Being  anxious  to  t^atisfy  myself  regarding  certain  oper- 
ations of  the  day,  pHrticulairly  the  movements  of  the 
light  brigade,  (52d,71st,  95th,)  to  which  I  belonged,!  found 
your  exact  knowledge  of  the  ground,  and  the  numerous 
details  you  have  collected,  highly  instructive  and  inte- 
resting. 

«  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  intend  publishing  a  me- 
moir of  the  battle,  and  will  not  fail  to  become  a  purchaser 
as  soon  as  it  appears. 

»  Your  sincere  well-wisher, 

n  THoaiAs  Hdnter  Blair,  colonel,  n 

"  Namur,  June  29th,  1846. 
«  SERGEANT -MA.JOR   COTTON, 

n  I  have  read  your  book  . . ,  with  very  great  interest. . . . 
Thinking  from  our  conversation  on  the  field  respecting 
the  present  condition  of  the  ground  on  which  Halkett's 
brigade  acted,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  know  the 
opinion  of  even  so  undistinguished  a  member  of  that  body 
as  myself,  respecting  your  explanation  of  the  events,  of 
the  battle  thereabouts, ...  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  I  was 
at  once  surprised  and  gratified  to  hear  from  you. . .  .  the 
best  and  most  correct  detail  of  the  proceedings. .  .  .  that 

I  have  either  heard  or  read Further. . . .  you  made  me 

far  better  acquainted  with  the  details  of  what  occurred  at 
Hougoumont,  and  to  its  right,  than  I  ever  was  before. 

«  Hoping  you  may  long  enjoy  health  to  pursue  the  inte- 
resting occupation  for  which  your  soldierly  qualities  and 
intelligence  so  well  fit  you,  I  remain,  etc. 

«  Edward  Macready,  major  unattached; 
of  the  30th,  at  Waterloo. » 

The  follo^ving  document  is  to  the  Author,  and  probably 
it  will  be  to  not  a  few  of  his  readers,  deeply  interesting 
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it  is  from  the  late  lamented  colonel  Gurwood,  whose  la- 
bour in  collecting  and  publishing  the  Wellington  Dis- 
patches, whilst  it  rendered  an  invaluable,  perharps  an 
unrequited  service  to  his  country  and  to  civilization,  broke 
his  health,  and  bore  down  his  gallant  spirit : 

"  70,  LoWNDES-SQUARE,  LoNDON,  Juuc  18th,  1843. 
«  SEKGEANT-MAJOR  COTTON, 

«  I  have  had  a  set  of  the  Dispatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington packed  up  to  be  forwarded  to  you,  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  send  you  on  the  return  of  king  Leopold  to 
Brussels,  to  the  care  of  sir  G.  H.  Seymour,  her  Majesty's 
minister,  to  whom  I  shall  write  to  inform  you  when  they 
arrive. 

n  The  marquis  of  Anglesey  has  much  enhanced  the  va- 
lue of  my  present  to  you,  in  writing  his  name  in  the  title 
page  at  my  request,  and  he  appeared  much  pleased  at 
gratifying  an  old  soldier  of  his  regiment. 
»  Very  faithfully  yours, 

»  J.  Gurwood.  » 

A  RELIC. 

On  the  15th  of  May  1846,  colonel  Macdonald,  of  the 
Royal  artillery,  visited  the  Author's  interesting  collection 
at  Mont-St.-Jean,  of  arms,  etc.,  spoils  of  the  Waterloo  cam- 
paign. The  gallant  veteran  recognized  his  own  sword  of 
a  curious  workmanship,  that  had  been  lost  on  the  field, 
when  he  v/as  wounded. 

This  precious  relic  the  colonel  left  with  the  Author 
giving  him  the  following  certificate  : 

«  This  sword  1  wore  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  after 
I  was  wounded  my  servant  left  it  on  the  field. 

«  Alexander  Macdonald,  colonelj 
Koyal  horse  artillery  *. 

"  Waterloo,  May  15th,  1846.  » 

Amongst  the  kind  presents  which  the  Author  has  recei- 
ved from  his  countrymen,  for  his  Waterloo  Museum  and 

*  Brother  to  sir  John  Macdonald,  the  adjutant-general  at  the 
Horse-Guards. 
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Hbrary,  at  Mont-St.-Jean,  lie  gratefully  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Selections  from  Dispatches,  etc.,  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, by  colonel  Gunvood  ; 

"  Presented  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  N.  Norcliffe,  K.  H., 
of  Langton-Hall,  Yorkshire,  to  his  fellow  soldier,  Sergeant- 
Major  Cotton,  late  of  the  7th  hussars. 

••  July  25th,  184-2.  « 

"   Blackheath,  July  30th,  1846. 
«  SERGEANT-MAJOR  COTTON, 

"  Alderman  Moon  rejoiced  in  being  able  to  gratify  the 
patriotic  feelings  of  an  old  Waterloo  hero,  and  at  once 
offered  to  present  you  with  a  copy  of  his  celebrated  en- 
graving otthe  Waterloo-Banquet,  which  he  trusts  you  will 
frame  and  place  in  your  Museum. 

«  Francis  Bennock.  » 

«  Mr.  Billen  has  much  pleasure. ...  in  sending  Sergeant- 
Major  Cotton  an  engraved  portrait  of  the  brave  general 
Sir  James  Kempt,  and  further  promises,  should  he  have 
the  honour  to  engrave  any  other  officers  who  took  part  in 
that  eventful  day,  to  send  an  impression  to  Sergeant- 
Major  Cotton. 

•'  i'S,  High-street,  Camden-tonvn,  6th  September,  1842.  « 

Of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  following  notice 
appeared  in  a  London  journal  : 

«  The  author  of  the  unpretending  little  volume  before 
us  is  principal  guide  to  the  field  of  battle.  This  duty  he 
is  well  qualified  to  perform  from  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  ground,  near  which  he  has  resided  during  eleven 
years,  and  from  his  zealous  endeavours  to  render  himself 
master  of  facts,  by  studious  research,  and  by  communi- 
cating on  the  spot  with  military  men  of  all  ranks  and 
nations. 

"  The  qualifications  that  recommend  sergeant-major 
Cotton  as  guide,  have  facilitated  his  efforts  to  put  in  print 

24 
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those  events  which  he  is  daily  required  to  narrate  ver- 
bally; and  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  he  has  accom- 
plished his  task  lucidly,  impartially,  and  in  plain, 
straight-forward  language,  becoming  his  position  and 
antecedents. 

"  He  states  in  sober  and  graphic  terms,  how  the  tem- 
pest first  gathered  and  suddenly  burst  forth  in  advance  of 
Charleroi,  next  upon  our  allies  at  Ligny,  and  our  own 
advance  corps  at  Quatre-Bras ;  he  informs  us  of  the  prin- 
cipal incidents  that  led  to  the  grand  crisis,  as  well  as  of 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  British  commander  to  stem 
the  torrent.  The  author  likewise  gives  an  intelligible 
sketch  of  the  limited  tactical  movements  executed  during 
the  battle. 

«  Sergeant-major  Cotton  shows  us  how  the  lion-hearted 
Glengary,  with  Hepburn,  Saltoun,  and  their  indomitable 
brother  guardsmen,  immortalized  Hougoumont.  He 
carries  us  with  Hamilton  and  his  Grey  squadrons  into 
the  thick  of  the  onslaught,  where  the  Household  cavalry 
and  Union  brigades,  the  pride  of  English  chivalry,  hurled 
themselves  upon  their  brave  antagonists.  He  does  not 
forget  the.  "Up,  guards,  and  make  ready !  u  or  the  resistless 
charge  that  followed;  nor  does  he  pass  over  in  silence  the 
unflinching  valour  with  which  Baring's  Hanoverians  so 
long  maintained  their  dangerous  post.  The  author 
points  out  where  the  ardent  Irish,  thigh  by  thigh  with 
heroic  Highlanders,  or  knee  by  knee  with  stalwart 
English,  bore  down  compactly  upon  advancing  infantry, 
or  with  admirable  coolness  threw  themselves  into  those 
impenetrable  squares,  wherein  our  devoted  gunners 
found  momentary  shelter,  when  the  field  was  swept  by 
cuirassed  hosts,  more  impetuous  and  daring  than  suc- 
cessful. We  could  willingly  quote  several  interesting 
and  graphic  pa,ssages  from  sergeant-major  Cotton's  clear 
and  well-written  narrative,  from  which  we  have  risen 
with  a  more  distinct  acquaintance  with  the  subject  and 
scene,  than  we  had  hitherto  derived  from  works  of  higher 
pretentions.  But,  as  the  whole  volume  merits  perusal, 
we  will  content  ourselves  with  expressing  hopes  that 
this  Voice  from  Waterloo  may  find  an  echo  in  public 
favour,  and  that  our  veteran  hussar's  pen  may  gain  for 
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him  laurels  more  substantial  than  those  already  earned 
by  his  wel-tried  sabre.  »  [Morning  Chronicle,  22d  Ja- 
nuary, 1846.) 

Extract  from  the  Brussels  Herald. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  reprinting,  from  the  Literary 

Gazette  oHast  Saturday,  the  folloving  notice  of  sergeant- 
major  Cotton's  new  work,    A  Voice  from  Waterloo  : 

«  The  author  was  in  the  fight  in  the  7th  hussars.  He 
has  since  resided  for  years  at  Mont-St.-Jean,  where  this 
volume  is  published;  and  he  acts  as  a  guide  to  visitors 
when  they  desire  to  inspect  this  famous  battle  field. 

«  Sergeant-major  Cotton  says,  (page  201,)  "  Facts  are 
"  stubborn  thing;  „  and  with  the  qualifications  we  have 
noticed,  he  is  the  very  man  to  tell  us  all  about  it.  And  he 
has  told  us  in  a  very  circumstantial  manner,  separating 
details  from  masses,  and  altogether  afforded  us  a  better 
idea  of  this  dreadful  encounter  than  we  have  gathered 
from  any  other  quarter.  We  had,  by  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, just  arrived  at  this  conclusion  on  reading  his  book, 
when  we  had  an  opportunity,  in  common  with  a  number 
of  leading  artists  and  connoisseurs,  of  seeing  Mr.  Sidney 
Cooper's  Battle  of  Waterloo,  painted  for  the  approaching 
exhibition  in  Westminster-Hall.  We  were  at  once  won- 
derfully struck  with  the  apparent  realization  of  the  ac- 
counts which  had  just  made  such  an  impression  on  our 
minds.  It  seemed  as  if  the  artist  had  been  present  with 
the  writer,  and  transferred  in  the  most  graphic  and  spiri- 
ted manner  to  the  canvass  what  he  had  committed  with 
such  particular  effect  to  the  paper.  The  chivalrous  en- 
counters, the  almost  single  combats,  the  groups  of  cavalry 
slaughterings,  the  flight,  the  rally,  the  rush  of  riderless 
horses, the  dying  and  the  dead  scattered  among  the  tram- 
pled corn  :  all  told  the  terrible  tale  of  the  last  charge  and 
effort  of  the  French  to  letrieve  the  discomfiture  ot  the 
day.  Of  these  Mr.Cooper  has  made  a  stirring  and  splendid 
use.  It  is  indeed  a  battle-piece,  and  upon  the  largest  scale, 
such  as  never  has  been  produced  before  by  English  painter, 
if  by  the  greatest  foreign  master,  in  this  style  of  art.    The 
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artist  is  sublime  in  the  mysteries  of  moving  human 
columns  under  the  canopy  of  smoke,  through  which  the 
spectator  may  easily  imagine  he  hears  the  cannon  boom. 
The  whole  is  real,  yet  imaginative  ;  and  inspires  at  the 
same  moment  feelings  of  intense  individual  interest,  and 
general  awe.  With  regard  to  the  author  we  need  not  add 
any  other  comment.  Though  he  mentions  that  the  Duke 
and  Bliicher  met  at  La  Belle- Alliance  after  the  battle, 
we  think  he  shows  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case; 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  no  such  meeting  ever 
took  place  *.  » 

*  I  wish  I  were  as  positive  of  every  part  of  my  narrative.  E.  C. 


THE  END. 


SERGEANT-MAJOR   COTTON'S 


THIS  INTERESTING   MUSEUM  CONTAINS 

1.  The  following  highly  finished  engravings  :  Napoleon, 
Wellington,  Bliicher;  Wellington  and  Napoleon  at  Water- 
loo; the  Waterloo  Banquet;  Sir  James  Kempt;  Battle  of 
Waterloo;  Capture  of  an  Eagle;  the  Prince  of  Orange 
wounded. 

2.  Medallion  portraits  of  Napoleon,  Wellington,  Blii- 
cher, King  of  the  Netherlands,  Lords  Hill  and  Anglesey, 
Sir  Thomas  Picton,  Count  Alten,  Marshals  Ney  and  Soult ; 
General  Cambronne,  or  "  La  garde  meurt  et  ne  se  rend  pas. » 

3.  General  view  of  the  Field,  (oil ;)  View  of  Hougoumont. 

4.  Plans  showing  different  periods  of  the  Battles  of 
Ligny,  Quatre-Bras,  Waterloo  and  Wavre;  Map  on  which 
is  indicated  the  distribution  of  the  respective  armies  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

5.  Autographs  of  the  following  Waterloo  Commanders 
and  Officers  :  Napoleon,  Wellington,  Field-Marshal  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesey,  Lord  Fitz-Roy  Somerset,  Lord  Love. 
Lord  Edward  Somerset,  Major  General  Sir  William 
Gomme,  Marshal  Grouchy;  Generals  Vivian,  Harris,  Sir 
E.  Kerrison,  Hunter  Blair,  and  Macdonald;  Colonels  Sir 
Henry  Floyd,  Bart.,  Gurwood,  Hon.  G.  Cathcart,  and 
Muttlebury;  Majors  Kennedy,  Macready,  and  Lindam, 
Captain  J.  Braman,  etc. 

6.  The  London  Gazette  of  Thursday  22d  June  1815,  and 
the  Times  of  the  same  date. 


cotton's  WATERLOO   CABINET. 

7.  An  interesting  collection  of  Relics,  warranted  spoils 
of  the  Waterloo  campaign,  a  part  of  which  are  labelled 
for  sale  at  moderate  prices,  although  not  so  cheap  as  the 
spurious  articles  with  which  the  neighbourhood  abounds. 

The  collection  of  relics  is  composed  of  arms,  cuirasses, 
casques,  caps,  clothing,  accoutrements,  various  military 
ornaments,trappings,gold  and  silver  Crosses  of  the  Legion 
of  honour,  Prussian  Crosses  and  Medals,  etc.,  etc. 

The  most  interesting  relic  is  the  Stvord  of  General 
Alexander  Macdonald,  tvhich  he  left  on  the  field  of  battle 
ivhen  tvounded,  and  recognized  amongst  the  relics  of  the 
Waterloo  Cabinet  on  revisiting  the  field  in  May  184(3.  The 
General's  certificate  is  attached  to  the  Sivord. 

A  pair  of  Napoleon's  silver  spurs. 

Several  pieces  of  Napoleon's  kitchen  utensils,  marked 
with  the  Imperial  crown,  letter  N,  and  «  Tuileries  n  or 
«  Voyage. » 

A  Dragoon's  saddle-bags,  with  the  stains  of  blood  still 
visible,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


SKRGEANT-MAJOR  COTTON. 

The  cclcbmtcd  'Waterloo  Guide  and  author  of  the  sketch 
of  the  battle  entitled  :  «  A  voice  from  Waterloo.  » 


Pause,  stranger  as  you  pass  this  hallo\Ycd  spot, 
Where  guardian  angels  hover  round  unseen! 

Reposing  here  brave  Cotton  sleeps,  whose  lot 
On  earth  has  one  of  dauntless  valour  been. 

At  Hugoumont  his  bleaching  ashes  lie. 
And  mingle  with  the  dust  beneath  his  grave; 

Whilst  seraphs  waft  his  loosened  soul  on  high, 
To  life  eternal  which  awaits  the  brave. 

Bold,  as  a  soldier,  faithful,  as  a  friend, 

To  enemies  forgiving  and  humane. 
He  strove  through  life  his  country  to  defend, 

With  character  unsullied  by  a  stain. 

When  War's  rude  thunders  rent  the  loaded  air. 
And  clashing  arms  bespoke  the  dread  dispute. 

When  Heroes  pressed  the  cannon's  front  to  dare. 
Each  heart  for  (ilory  in  the  wild  pursuit, 

Amongst  them  Cotton  fought;  and  lived  to  tell 
To  countless  eager  ears  the  mighty  fray. 

In  which  his  comrades  and  opponents  fell. 
When  victory  to  Britons  gave  the  day. 

His  mortal  course  he  thus  pursued  by  choice, 
And  thus  performed  the  labour  from  him  duo; 

'  Till  lo!  as  recompense,  from  Heaven  a  voice 
Has  called  to  bliss,  lhe«  Voice  from  Waterloo.  » 
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CAUTION      TO     VISITORS 


CATALOGUE 

OF   THK   LATE 

SERGEANT-MAJOR  COTTON'S 

WATERLOO   LIBRARY    AND    MUSEUM 

IN    THE    MUSEUM    HOTEL 

at  llie  foot  of  the  Lion  mount 

ItM    THE    CENTRE   OF     THE   BATTUEFIEUD    OF    WATERLOO 


In  this  hotel,  kept  by  G.Veraleweck,  and  where  every  accoramoilation 
will  be  found,  is  to  be  seen  the  only  authentic  coUecHon  of  arms  ami 
oujECTS  oi'  ALL  KINDS  found  On  the  battlefield  of  "Waterloo,  formed  by 
the  late  sergeant-major  Cotton. 

In  this  hotel  also,  and  only  there,  are  to  be  found  Cotton's  I'Lan  of 
AVaterloo  and  T^VEL^■E  views  representing  the  principal  points  of 
interest. 

Visitors  are  recommended  to  buy  nothing  at  AVaterloo  nor  in  the  streets 
before  having  seen  the  Museum. 

Coaches  go  to  the  foot  of  the  I, ion. 

AVhen  it  is  wished  to  go  to  Hougoumout  first,  visitors  must  walk 
round  the  battlefield,  and  proceed  on  foot  to  Mont-Saint  Jean.  Distance, 
about  2  miles. 

Every  attention  is  paid  to  travellers,  especially  to  ladies. 

Guides  should  not  be  engaged  before  arriving  at  the  hotel. 
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CATALOGU  E 


OF    THE    LATK 


SERGEANT-MAJOR    COTTON'S 

WATERLOO   LIBRARY   A^'D   MUSEUM 


1 .  The  London  Gazette  of  Tuesday  !2!2nd  June  1815. 

2.  Times  Paper  of  the  same  dale. 

Autographs  of  the  following    Waterloo  (Jommanders 
and  Officers. 


:i 

Napoleon  the  first. 

4. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. 

5. 

The  Mai'quis  of  Anglesey. 

6. 

Lord  Saltoun. 

7. 

Lord  Somerset. 

8. 

Lord  Love. 

9. 

Sir  Edward  Somerset. 

10. 

Major-general  sir  William  Gomme. 

11 

Marshal  Grouchy. 

12. 

Major-general  Sleigh,  K.  G.  B.,  colonel  of  the  Olh 

Royal  lancers. 

13. 

General  Vivian. 

14. 

General  Harris. 

lo. 

General  sir  E.  Kerrison. 

16. 

General  Hunter  Blair. 
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17.  Colonel  Macdonald. 

18.  Colonel  sir  Henry  Floyd,  Bart. 

19.  Colonel  Gurwood. 

20.  Colonel  Hon.  G.  Cathcart. 
:21.  Colonel  Muttlebury. 

22.  Major  Kennedy. 

23.  Major  Macready. 

24.  Major  Lindani. 

25.  Captain  J.  Braman. 

26.  Captain  Mahir  of  the  52nd  reg.  light  infantry. 

27.  Lieutenant  Bobert  N.  Bogers  of  the  30th. 

28.  Ensign  B.  Logan  of  the  92nd. 
28  a.  General  Bobbins. 

b.  B.  Law,  major  general. 

c.  John  Orr,  lieutenant  42nd  regiment. 

d.  Colonel  Gibson. 

e.  Colonel  Baines,  95th  regiment. 

f.  Brigade  major  Harris. 

g.  Sergeant-major  Cotton. 

h.  B.  Bullough,  1st  Foot  guards. 

i.  Lieutenant  Monypenny,  30th  regiment. 

From  29  to  44  inclusive. 

The  Army  List  of  1796  (March). 

—  1815  (March). 

—  1816. 

—  1817. 

—  1842. 

—  1847  (Feb'-). 

—  1847  (Nov^). 

—  1847  (Hart's). 
Lodge's  Peerage  for  1836, 
Dodd's  Peerage  for  1842. 

Selections  from  the  despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington by  colonel  Gurwood,  presented  to  ser- 
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geant-major  Cotton  by  colonel  Norcliffe,  K.  H. 

Twelve  vols  of  the  despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington presented  by  colonel  Gurwood  to  ser- 
geant-major Cotton  on  the  i8th  June  1843;  the 
marquis  of  Anglesey's  signature  appears  in 
vol.  I. 

Napier's  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,  com- 
plete in  3  vols,  presented  to  sergeant-major 
Cotton,  by  colonel  sir  Henry  Floyd,  Bart. 

Captain  Siboi-ne's  Histoi'y  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
presented  by  himself  to  sergeant-major  Cotton. 
2  vols.  3'''  edition  of  above  presented  by  M.  Al- 
fred Tennyson  to  the  niece  of  sergeant-major 
Cotton,  together  with  selections  from  his  own 
works  in  1865. 

Maxwell's  Life  of  Wellington  in  3  vols. 

Jackson  and  Scott's  Life  of  Wellington  in  2  vols. 

Colonel  MitcheH's  Fall  of  Napoleon  in  3  vols. 

Storv  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  by  the  Rev''  G.  R. 
^Gleig  M.  A. 

Historical  account  of  the  battle  of  Wat(!rloo  by  cap- 
tain A  Gore  30th  regiment. 

Historical  Record  of  the  1"  or  royal  regiment  of  dra- 
goons 

Fi'ench  Histories  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  by  the  fol- 
lowing authors,  viz.  :  Charras,  VaulabelU;,  Muf- 
tlinc;,  Jomini,  Thiers,  Pi(';rart,  and  de  Looze. 

Histories  of  Napoleon  by  M.  de  Norvins,  and  A.  Ga- 
bon rd. 

Illustrations  of  the  civil  and  military  Life  of  Napo- 
leon L 

A  Voic(!  fi'om  Waterloo,  by  sergeant-major  Cotton. 

Lord  Seaton's  regiment  at  Waterloo,  in  2  vols,  pre- 
sented to  the  niece  of  sergeant-major  Cotton  bv 
Rev"  W.  Leeke  in  1867.  ' 

(lloila's  Whispers,  presented  to  the  niece  of  sergeant- 
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major  Cotton  by  sir  William   Fraser  in   1870 

The  marshals  of  France. 

Letters  from  Saint-Helena. 

Addison's  Field  of  Waterloo. 

A  visit  to  Flanders  and  Waterloo  by  Jas  Simpson  esq. 

An  Order  Book  belonging  to  major  Poole's  troop, 
2nd  dragoon's,  dates  from  11  May  to  15  June 
1815. 

Two  Scrap  Books  containing  many  interesting  auto- 
graphs, letters,  etc. 

Pistols. 

45.  Prussian  cavalry  pistol. 

46.  Hanoverian  cavalry  do. 

47.  French  cuirassier's  do. 

48.  French  mameluck's  do. 

49.  Prussian  officers  do. 

50.  Prussian  officer's  do  with  bayonet. 

51.  French  cuirassier  officer's  do. 

Carbines. 

52.  Three  French   carbines  belonging  to  different 

regiments. 

53.  2nd  life  guards  G  troop  15. 

54.  7th  hussars  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey's  regiment,  A 

troop,  9. 

55.  6th  Inniskilling  dragoons,  B.  troop,  12. 

56.  23rd  light  dragoons,  K  troop,  12. 

57.  12th  light  dragoons,  G  troop,  9. 

58.  12th  light  dragoons,  F  troop,  5. 

Several  othei'  Prussian  and  French  Carbines. 


59.  Sword  belt  belonging  to  the  2nd  life  guards. 

60.  Prussian  sabretache. 

61.  Sword  belt  belonging  to  the  Coldstream  guards. 

62.  British  stall'  officers  do. 

63.  British  infantry  coat. 

64.  Imperial  guard's  sword  hilt. 

65.  Sword  hilt  belonging  to  the  «  carabiniers  de  la 

garde.  » 
6Q.  Pistol  of  the  first  life  guards. 

67.  Pistol  of  the  12th  light   dragoons   and  several 

other  pistols. 

68.  Dutch  staff  officer's  pouch  and  sword  belt. 

69.  «  La  ville  d'Anvers  a  la  jeune  garde  d'honneur 

de  Bonaparte,  premier  Consul,  visitant  ses 
raurs  en  I'an  XI.  » 

70.  Part  of  a  French  musket  lock,  found  22'"'  April 

1863. 
70a  Officer's  stirrup,  found  2oth  May  1869. 
10b  Prussian  heavy  cavalry  stii'rup,  found  do. 
70c   P'rench   spur,  "^  found  2nd   March   1870  at  La 

Belle  Alliance. 
lOd  An  ancient  poniard,  found  2nd  March  1871. 
lOe  Two  French  sword  hilts. 
lOf  A  carbine  of  the  Kings  German  Legion,  which 

remained  in  a  well  for  fifty  years. 
lOg  A  staff  officer's  swoi'd  of  the  Black  Brunswickers. 

71.  Back  of  a  cuirass  pierced  with  a  grape  shot. 

72.  British  11th  light  dragoon  cap. 

73.  Front  of  a  cuirass. 

74.  Casque  belonging  to  an  officer  of  6th  Inniskilling 

dragoons. 
7b.  Back  of  cuirass. 

76.  French  doctor's  cap. 

77.  French  heavy  dragoon's  casque. 

78.  Front  of  a  cuirass. 

79.  British  infantry  cap. 
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80.  Back  of  a  cuirass. 

81.  Plume  belonging  to  the  life  guards. 

82.  Heavy  cavalry  casque. 

83.  Back  of  a  cuirass. 

84.  Dutch  casque. 

85.  Front  of  a  cuirass. 

86.  Casque  belonging  to  the  u   carabiniers  de  la 

garde.  » 

87.  Back  of  a  cuirass. 

88.  Prussian  plume. 

89.  French  lance. 

90.  French  infantry  officer's  cap. 

91.  French  hussar  officer's  do. 

92.  Old  Imperial  guards  officer's  do. 

93.  French  dragon  officer's  do.  (Garde.) 

94.  Nassauer's  casque  band. 

95.  «  Chasseurs  k  cheval  »  cap. 

96.  Cap  of  French  infantry  soldier. 

97.  Cap  of  French  hussar. 

98.  Dutch  staff  officer's  sword. 

99.  French  clarinet. 

100.  British  and  Prussian  staff  officer's  sword. 

A  case  containing  different  relics. 
French  eagles. 

101.  First  regiment. 

102.  Second  regiment. 

103.  Third  regiment 

104.  Twelfth  regiment. 

105.  Nineteenth  regiment. 

106.  Eighty  second  regiment. 

107.  «  ArllUerie  de  la  garde.   » 

108.  Twenty  fifth  regiment. 

109.  Eagle  marked  with  the  letter  N. 


110.  Seventy  ninth  regiment. 
ill.  Eighty  fifth  regiment. 

112.  Cap  plate  of  the  121st  regiment. 

113.  Eagle  of  the  same  regiment. 

114.  Eagle  of  the  100th  regiment. 

115.  Gilt  eagle. 

116.  «  Artillerie  de  la  garde.  » 

117.  Gap  eagle  «  chasseur  a  cheval.  » 

118.  Six  eagles  of  different  regiments. 

119.  Dutch  pouch  ornament  forming  a  cross  cannon. 

120.  Crown  and  letter  N  forming  the  ornament  of  a 

French  pouch. 

121.  Clasp  of  a  British  stock  stamped  with  a  crown. 

Sword  belt  plates. 

122.  British  grenadier's. 

123.  French  grenadier's. 

124.  French  plate  stamped  with  an  eagle. 

125.  Plato  with  a  crown  and  letter  N. 

126.  Plate  of  a  French  «  carabinier  de  la  garde.  » 

127.  Dutch  grenadier's  plate. 

128.  Hanoverian  ot!icer's  plate. 

129.  British  cannon  plate  bearing  the  Royal  arms. 

130.  Dutch  pouch  plate,  gilt  marked  W.  ^ 

131.  Ofticer's  gorget  of  the  1st  or  Royal  scots, 

132.  Death's  head  and  cross  bones  worn  by  the  Rlack 

Brunswickcrs. 

133.  Prussian  officer's  front  cross  marked  1813. 

134.  Prussian  medal  marked  1813-1814. 

135.  Dutch  clasp  of  a  stock. 

136.  British  sword  belt  clasp. 

137.  French  artillery  officer's  clasp. 

138.  French  plate  marked  with  the  fleur-de-lis. 

139.  Dutch  cap  plate. 


140.  Prussian  cross  with  the  following  mollo,  «  Mit 

Gott  fiir  Konig  und  Vaterland,  1813.  » 

141.  Nassaner's     rajj    plate     bearing    the    motto, 

«  Nunquam  retrorsum.  » 

142.  Pouch  ornament  belongnig  to  the  Royal  dra- 

goons, D.  troop. 

143.  Royal  artillery  plate. 

144.  Plate  belonging  to  the  23rd  light  dragoons. 

145.  Dutch  plate. 

146.  Dutch  ornament. 

147.  Embroidered    eagle    belonging   to    a   French 

officer's  coat. 

148.  Grenade  of  a  French  ofticer. 

149.  Rritish  infantry  officer's  cap  ornament. 

150.  Private  soldier's  cap  ornament. 

151.  Lancer's  ornament. 

152.  Sword  belt  plate  of  the  1st  or  Royal  Scots. 

153.  Rritish  grenade. 

154.  French  do. 

155.  Dutch  do. 

156.  Prussian  do. 

157.  Scotch  sword  belt  clasp. 

158.  Cap  plate  belonging  to  the  2nd  German  legion. 

159.  Prussian  drum  plate. 

160.  Scotch  pouch  belt  plate. 

161.  Rritish  foot  guard's  pouch  belt  plate. 

162.  Cap  plate  of  the  30th  regiment  (Rritish.) 

163.  Rritish  foot  guard's  cap  plate. 

164.  Rritish  officer's  bridle  bit  ornament. 

165.  Nassauei''s  cap  plate. 

166.  27th  Inniskilling's  cap  plate. 

167.  Cap  plate  of  the  33rd  regiment  (Rritish.) 

168.  Sword  belt  plate  of  the  71st  Highlanders. 

169.  Prussian  pouch  ornament. 

170.  Cap  plate  of  the  Royal  ai-tillery  (Rritish)  found 

6th  February  1863. 
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171.  Sword  belt  plate  of  the  73rd  Highlandei-s. 

172.  Plate  of  the  tirst  foot  guards  (British.) 

173.  Swoi-d  belt  plate  of  the  14th  (British.) 

174.  Plate  of  the  Royal  Scots. 

175.  Plate  of  the  28th  regiment  (British.) 

176.  Officers  plate  of  the  Roval  Scots. 

177.  Officer's  sword  belt  plate  of  the  23rd  Royal 

\Yelsh  Fusiliers. 

178.  Sword  belt  plate  of  the  27th  Inniskillingdragoons. 

179.  Prussian  crown  (a  pouch  ornament.) 

180.  Sword  belt  plate. 

181.  British  sword  hilt. 

182.  Clasp  of  a  cuirass. 

183.  Drum  slick  holder. 

184.  Prussian  crown. 

185.  Prussian  pouch  ornament. 

186.  French  pouch  ornament. 

187.  British  farrier's  cap  ornament. 

188.  French  grenadier's  cap  ornament. 

189.  French  infantry  ornament. 

190.  Bridle  bit  ornament  belonging  to  the  6th  Innis- 

killina;  dragoons. 

191.  Prussian  pouch  ornament  number  4. 

192.  Part  of  a  British  carbine  F.  troop  24. 

193.  Prussian  epaulet. 

194.  Grenade  bridle  bit  ornament  (French). 

195.  Grenade  with  a  bugle. 

196.  British  grenade. 

197.  Dutch  grenade. 

198.  Prussian  do. 

199.  Pouch   slide  of  the  12lh  light  dragoons  F., 

troop  64. 

200.  Prussian  artillery  pouch  ornament. 

201.  French  officer's  spur. 

202.  British  turn  screw  and  worm. 

203.  British  cavalrv  swivel. 
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204.  Six  grenades  of  diiferent  sizes  belonging  to  diffe- 

rent nations. 

205.  Medal  with  the  portrait  of  Napoleon  proclaiming 

the  treaty  of  peace  in  1807. 

206.  Prussian  heavy  cavalry  swivel. 

207.  French  marin  de  la  garde. 

208.  Pair  of  chin  straps. 

209.  British  staif  officer's  bridle  bit. 

210.  Royal  Welsh  fusiliers  bridle  bit. 

211.  Sword  belonging  to  Alexander  Macdonald ;  this 

sword  was  lost  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  by 
Major  (now  General)  Macdonald  upon  his 
being  wounded.  On  revisiting  the  field  in 
1846,  he  recognized  his  sword  amongst  my 
relics,  the  certificate  is  attached  to  the 
sword. 

212.  French  officer's  sword  belonging  to  Napoleon's 

own  private  guard. 

213.  French  officer's  pouch  with  the  eagle  and  crown 

upon  it. 

214.  Old   imperial   guard    pouch    with    the    eagle 

upon  it. 

215.  British  heavy  cavalry  pouch  with  swivel,  six 

nails  still  remaining. 

216.  British  infantry  musket  belonging  to  the  Cold- 

stream guards,  the  man's  number  1488. 

217.  French  infantry  musket  with  bayonet. 

218.  Prussian  infantry  musket. 

219.  British  cavalry  do,  belonging  to  the  royal  dra- 

goons, the  man's  number  H,  troop  57. 

220.  D°,  M,  troop  14. 

221.  The  2nd  life  guards  H,  troop  15. 

222.  British  nmsket. 

223.  British  musket,  400. 

224.  Musket  of  6lh  Inniskillings  G,  troop  16. 

225.  French  knapsack. 
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226.  Prussian  officer  s  pouch. 

227.  Scotch  officer's  cap  plate. 

228.  French  lance  head. 

229.  Russian  eagle. 

230.  Austrian  eagle. 

231.  Pike,  or  sword  blade. 

232.  Pike  with  hilt. 

233.  Battle  axe. 

234.  Stick  cut  by  general  Belliard  while  a  private 

soldier  in  the  army  of  Italy  before  Napoleon 
crossed  the  Alps. 
335.  Stick  cut  by  Colonel  Percival  when  a  private 
soldier  in  Russia. 

236.  Piece  of  the  wreck  of  the  Royal  George,  sunk 

in  1782,  presented  by  Miss  Harding,  6th  of 
March  1847. 

237.  French  dragoon's  spurs. 

238.  French  cuirassier's  do. 

239.  Dutch  sword  bayonet. 

240.  French  pioneer's  sword. 

241.  British  bayonet. 

242.  French  do. 

243.  Dutch  do,  with  case. 

244.  Prussian  do. 

245.  British  bill. 

246.  French  pioneer's  axe. 

247.  French  musket  lock. 

248.  Card  containing  buttons  of  all   the   different 

French  regiments. 

249.  Old  imperial  guard's  cape  eagle,  2  small  eagles, 

4  small  crowns,  an  officer's  pouch  ornament 
of  the  French  artillery. 

250.  British  heavy  cavalry  bridle  bit. 

251.  British  grenadiei''s  bridle  bit. 

252.  Prussian  do. 

253.  Prussian  officers  do. 
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254.  French  heavy  cavalry  do. 

255.  Dutch  heavy  cavah-y  do. 

256.  British  officer's  stirrup. 

257.  British  private  soldier's  do. 

258.  French  cuirassier's  officer's  do. 

259.  Two  horse  shoes. 

260.  British  hussar's  sash  and  sundry  trappings. 

261.  Horse's  head  collar  and  bridle  bit  of  the  French 

cuirassier's. 

262.  Prussian  do. 

263.  Two  French  holsters. 

264.  Sabretache  belonging  to  the  7th  hussar's,  A 

troop  2. 

265.  French  dragoon's  saddle  bag  with  the  stains  of 

blood  still  visible,  the  man's  name  on  the 
lining  Godefroid. 

266.  British  artillery  saddle  stiri'up  trappings. 

267.  Chapel  chair  belonging  to  Madame  Duraonceau 

who  occupied  the  farm  of  Hougoumont  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo. 

268.  French  officer's  cuirass  complete. 

269.  One  of  Napoleon's  camp  kettles  marked  with 

the   imperial  crown,  letter  N,  and  vovage 
A.V.  2.  J. 

270.  A  pair  of  files  found  with  the  French  baggage. 

271.  French  officer's  dress  sword. 

272.  Blade  of  a  French  officer's  sword. 

273.  Hanoverian  infantry  officer's  do. 

274.  Old  imperial  guard's  sword  with  scabbard  mar- 

ked 1812. 

275.  D",  marked  G.  B.  L.  N.  0.  37. 

276.  Dutch  sword  marked  A.  36. 

277.  Several  cuirassier's  sword  scabbards. 

278.  Several  British  swords  do. 

279.  Several  British  light  cavalry  swords. 

280.  Several  French  light  cavalry  do. 
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281.  French  sword  blade. 

282.  Three  Prussian  officer's  swords. 

283.  Two  French  cuirassier's  do. 

284.  British  dragoon's  sword  blade. 

285.  Gun  barrel,  lock  and  ramrod  belonging  to  the 

Coldstream   guards,  found  in  the  ruins  of 
the  chateau  of  Hougoumont  1847. 

286.  Cuirassier's  sword  and  belt  plate  found  at  La 

Haie-Sainte  on  the  18th  of  September  1842. 

287.  Several  British  canteens. 

288.  British  musical  instrument,  called  serpent,  mar- 

ked Cramer  Charing  Cross. 

289.  Two  locks  belonging  to  the  ammunition  wag- 

gons, one  large  and  one  small. 

290.  Prussian  officer's  sword  with  the  eagle  on  the 

guard. 

291.  Prussian  officer's  sword  blade. 

292.  Prussian  heavy  cavalry  sword. 

293.  Two  light  cavalry  do. 

294.  One  infantry  officei''s  do. 

295.  British  sergeant's  halbert. 

296.  French  horse  grenadier's  sword. 

297.  British  light  cavalry  officer's  do. 

298.  Private  soldier's  do. 

299.  French  light  cavalry  do. 

300.  «  Chasseur  a  chcval  »  do. 

301.  British  heavy  dragoon's  H,  troop  21. 

302.  2nd  dragoon's  Scotch  Greys  B,  troop  54. 

303.  French  cuirassier's  sword. 

304.  French  «  carabinier  de  la  garde  »  do. 

305.  French  dragoon's  sword. 

306.  Theboncs  of  a  man  with  bayonet  belonging  lo 

the  73th  regiment  found  20  June  1863. 

307.  Several  pieces  of  wood  cut  in  1863  from  the 

trees  with  die  bullets  in  llieni,  and  the  root 
of  the  black  thorn  bush  near  which  general 
Picton  was  killed. 
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308.  The  left  leg  bone  of  a  soldier  with  a  bullet  in  it. 

309.  In  digging  the  foundation  of  the  Museum  were 

found  the  bones  of  two  persons,  also  of  seve- 
ral horses,  the  front  of  a  cap,  the  sole  of  a 
shoe,  buttons  with  number  of  the  regiment, 
30th,  turn  screw,  part  of  a  ramrod  and  a  bul- 
let were  amongst  the  bones,  the  buckle  of  a 
stock,  and  a  horse-shoe  known  to  be  British. 
3i0.  Some  cloth  and  buttons  belonging  to  the  40th 
regiment  found  near  the  farm  ot  Mont-Saint- 
Jean  15  September  1862. 

311.  The    bones  of  a  British    soldier  found   near 

where  the  last  charge  took  place,  belonging 
to  the  British  horse  artillery,  his  scull  may 
be  seen,  part  of  the  hair,  the  casque  chin 
straps,  pieces  of  the  jacket  and  buttons. 

Case. 

312.  Buttons  taken  with  the  French  baggage. 
French  officer  s  belt  clasp. 

Gilt  crown  (Prussian). 

Gold  and  silver  cross  of  the  Legion  of  honor. 

French  badge  with  the  fleur-de-lis. 

Portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  taken  atParis. 

Portrait  of  Napoleon. 

Pair  of  Napoleon's  silver  spurs  left  with  his 

baggage. 
Seal. 

English  flute. 
Scotch  officer's  pouch  plate. 

Coins. 

Gold  coin  of  Marie-Therese,  1750. 
Gold  coin  with  the  fleur-de-lis. 
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Gold  coin  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  found  in 
June  1862. 

Dutch  gold  coin,  1760,  found  December  1862. 

Dutch  gold  coin,  1815,  found  in  March  1860. 

Coins  during  the  hundred  days  reign  of  Napo- 
leon in  1815  and  a  collection  of  other  coins 
found  at  different  periods. 

313.  A  case  containing  old  medals  and  coins. 

314.  Several  papers  belonging  to  French,  Dutch  and 

German  soldiers. 

315.  Part  of  a  clarinet  marked  Cramer,  London. 

The  following  highly  finished  engravings. 

316.  Hougoumont. 

317.  General  view  of  the  field. 

318.  Napoleon  on  his  way  from  Russia. 

319.  Coronation  of  Napoleon  the  first. 

320.  The  two  captive  eagles. 

321.  The  Waterloo  banquet,  and  kev. 

322.  The  farm  of  La  Haie-Sainte. 

323.  Prince  of  Orange  wounded. 

324.  Epitaph  to  the  late  Sei'geant-major  Cotton. 

325.  The  Prussian  monument  at  Plancenoit. 

326.  Napoleon  after  death. 

327.  General  Cambronne  or  «  la  garde  meurt  et  ne 

se  rend  pas.  » 

328.  Marshal  Ney. 

329.  Wounded  soldier  of  old  imperial  guard. 

330.  The  Duke  of  Wellington. 

331.  The  last  charge  of  the  old  imperial  guard  or 

Napoleon  at  Waterloo. 

332.  Prince  Bliicher. 

333.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  the  death 

of  General  Picton. 

334.  Sir  James  Kempt. 
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Plans  showincj  different  periods  of  the  battle. 

835.  Ligny. 

336.  Quatre-Bras. 

337.  Waterloo. 

338.  Wavre. 

339.  Medallion  portraits  of  Wellington,  Napoleon, 

Bliicher,  king  of  the  Netherlands,  Lords  Hill 
and  Anglesey,  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  Count 
Alten,  Marshals  Nev  andSoult. 


BKUXliLMCS.    ---   IMPRIMERIK    COMBK   &    VANDE   \VEGHK 

Place  (le  la  neilU-Ilalle-aux-BUi,  15. 


MUSEUM     HOTEL 

G.    YERALEWECK,     PROPRIETOI^ 

at  Ihe  foot  of  the  Lion  mount  in  the  centre  of  the  battlefield  of  Waterloo. 


Wines.  -  Eiiglisli  ale  and  stout,  --  dood  staWing. 


